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hen  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  fired  the  first  shot 
''  of  his  campaign,  the  world  at  large  was  given  to 
understand  that  a  closer  union  of  the  Empire  was  the  main 
objective  of  his  advance.  Almost  at  the  opening  of  that 
speech,  which  heralded  a  new  division  in  the  British  party 
system,  he  warned  his  hearers  of  the  imperial  significance  of 
the  new  movement,  although  its  only  concrete  result  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  the  formation  of  a  committee 
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pledged  to  devise  a  protective  tariff  against  foreign-made 
goods.  Its  promoters  still  sound  at  intervals  this  high  note 
of  imperial  design,  and  warn  us  of  the  dire  results  which  will 
ensue  *  if  their  proposals  are  rejected  by  the  mother  country, 
yet  from  the  colonial  side  we  hear  scarcely  an  echo  of  these 
apprehensions.  The  ‘  tender  and  delicate  plant  *  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  has  been  indeed  handled 
with  much  greater  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  Greater 
Britain  than  on  that  of  its  too  anxious  nurserymen  at  home, 
and  any  injury  it  may  receive  in  the  course  of  this  ill- 
omened  strife  will  not  have  been  dealt  it  by  our  fellow- 
citizens  beyond  the  seas. 

No  worse  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the 
Empire  than  by  this  attempt  to  involve  its  future  in  the 
strife  of  British  parties,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
others  have  rightly  recognised  that  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  fighting  is  that  of  the  stability  of  our  imperial  system, 
almost  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  Home  Rule  struggle.  We 
are  already  confronted  with  the  first-fruits  of  this  perilous 
policy  in  the  active  participation  of  certain  colonial  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  one  side  or  the  other.  No  thinking  man  can 
fail  to  regret  this  or  to  foresee  the  lamentable  possibilities 
it  involves.  But  those  distinguished  colonists  who  oppose 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  the  excuse  of  example  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  expression  of  their  views  has  at  least  made  it 
clear  to  the  British  people  that  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  Greater  Britain,  and  no  general  demand  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  fiscal  arrangements  such  as  may  throw  a  ring-fence 
round  our  Empire  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  this  question  after  all  is  not  merely  one  of  forecast ; 
there  is  plenty  of  material  in  our  past  history  to  guide  us 
towards  a  correct  solution.  It  is  strange  how  studiously 
on  the  whole  any  direct  reference  to  our  former  preferential 
experiences  has  been  avoided  by  the  advocates  of  fiscal 
change.  Here  and  there  some  zealous  convert  has  put 
before  us  a  few  well-assorted  facts  to  support  the  theory 
that  it  was  only  the  obstinate  materialism  of  the  Cobdenite 
Little  Englanders  that  prevented  the  consolidation  of  our 
Empire  on  a  preferential  basis  two  generations  ago.  A 
closer  examination  of  our  history  will  lead  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  In  fact,  it  would  be  far  more  consonant 
with  truth  to  assert  that  the  creed  of  the  Little  Englander 

*  It  is  amusing  to  find  similar  prophecies  as  to  the  decay  of  our 
Empire  in  the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  preferences  in  the  early 
forties. 
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was  the  outcome  of  preference  than  that  the  growth  of 
Cobdenite  cosmopolitanism  destroyed  the  existing  bond  of 
commercial  union.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  opening  speech 
at  Birmingham,  did  but  scant  justice  to  his  predecessors 
when  he  touched  on  this  matter  and  intimated  that  they 
should  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  upon  the 
basis  of  preference  when  they  granted  self-government  to 
our  greater  colonies.  He  entirely  ignored  the  fact  that 
with  one  of  them  we  had  preferenti^  arrangements  even 
after  the  bestowal  upon  her  of  a  modified  self-government, 
and  that  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  repe¬ 
tition.  Here  as  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  his  references 
to  Holland  and  Venice,  he  has  not  shown  that  wide  reading 
which  can  alone  justify  a  statesman  in  appealing  to  history 
fur  a  justification  of  his  present  action.  History  does  not 
exist  to  decorate  oratorical  phrases.  The  mere  politician 
may  be  excused  for  so  employing  it,  but  the  constructive 
statesman,  who  cites  it  for  his  own  purpose,  should  be 
fortified  with  at  least  the  main  outlines  of  the  case  he  calls 
upon  to  support  his  own. 

Is  the  charge  then  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
imitators  against  the  statesmen  who  inaugurated  our  present 
fiscal  system  true  in  substance  and  in  fact  P  We  believe 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  quite  unsupported  by  the  evidence, 
and  that  their  refusal  to  make  such  conditions  with  our 
colonies  when  they  gave  them  self-government  was  dictated 
by  a  sound  instinct  not  only  as  to  what  was  economically 
best  for  ourselves,  but  also  as  to  the  policy  which  would 
prove  most  effective  for  strengthening  and  maintaining  the 
imperial  connexion.  We  believe  that  there  exists  at  the 
present  time  far  less  discontent  and  friction  within  the 
Empire  than  prevailed  in  the  days  of  preference,  and  that 
the  surest  way  to  renew  these  unhappy  feelings  with 
disastrous  effects  will  be  to  tamper  with  the  existing 
economic  freedom  of  the  King’s  self-governing  dominions. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  mercantile  system 
which  regulated  the  relations  between  England  and  her 
colonies  before  the  War  of  American  Independence  implied 
that  each  distant  member  should  strengthen  the  head,  and 
not  at  all  that  those  members  should  strengthen  one  another. 
The  policy  of  the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  other  enactments 
regulating  trade  and  commerce  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  dependencies  had,  however,  its  compensations  for 
the  latter.  If  it  prevented  them  from  enjoying  unfettered 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  at  least  secured  for 
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them  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  recall  briefly  the  provisions  of  those  three  Acts.  The 
Act  of  1650  limited  the  import  and  export  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  to  British  or  colonial-built 
ships;  by  the  Act  of  1660  certain  ‘enumerated’  articles 
were  never  to  be  exported  from  the  colonies  direct,  but 
were  always  to  be  conveyed  to  England  in  the  first  place 
and  then  re-exported,  the  objects  of  this  Act  in  its  preamble 
being  defined  as  the  following  among  others,  ‘  to  maintain  a 
‘  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  the  subjects 
‘at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations,  and  to  keep  the 
‘  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother  country ;  ’ 
while  the  Act  of  1663  enacted  that  no  European  commodity 
was  to  be  imported  to  the  colonies  save  in  ships  built  and 
manned  in  England,  and  after  the  goods  had  been  put  on 
board  here. 

But  the  War  of  Independence  brought  about  a  consider¬ 
able  change.  The  burden  of  the  Navigation  Acts  then 
began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  our  West  Indian  possessions. 
So  soon  as  the  United  States  became  independent,  direct 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  British  West  Indies  was 
forbidden.  The  results  were  very  serious  for  the  latter. 
The  younger  Pitt  in  this  matter  as  in  many  others  showed 
himself  in  advance  of  his  age,  for  he  brought  forward  a  Bill 
in  1785  to  revive  commercial  intercourse  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  opposition  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  fomented  in  great  measure  by  the  Canada  merchants 
and  shipowners,  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  West  Indies  were  therefore  obliged  to 
import  their  American  flour  and  lumber  and  many  other 
necessaries  of  life  through  Canada,  a  roundabout  journey  of 
about  2,000  miles.  This  did  not  greatly  benefit  any  interest 
even  in  Canada  except  that  of  shipping.  The  great  in¬ 
convenience  caused  by  this  practice  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  Nelson’s  early  career  when  he  wa.s  in 
command  in  those  seas.  The  local  authorities  had  been 
conniving  at  the  violation  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  which 
was  going  on  every  day  around  them,  and  their  conduct  was 
approved  by  Admiral  Hughes,  commanding  the  squadron. 
Nelson,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  ‘  Boreas,’  refused 
to  obey  the  Admiral  in  breaking  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
took  on  this  occasion  the  same  independent  course  he  often 
pursued  on  others,  though  with  little  profit  to  himself.* 


*  Cf.  Mahan’s  ‘  Life  of  Nelson,’  vol.  i.  p.  54  et  seq. 
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The  case  of  the  West  Indies  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  undoubtedly  a  hard  one,  although  there  had  always 
been  something  artificial  in  their  prosperity.  They  had 
been  dependent,  it  is  true,  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
upon  the  neighbouring  continent,  but  in  return,  by  the 
operation  of  the  mercantile  system,  they  had  always  found 
there  a  safe  and  expanding  market  for  their  sugar  and 
rum.  Not  only  was  that  market  lost  to  them  after  1783 
(except  by  illicit  trading),  but  we  also  opened  up  a  direct 
trade  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  The  Antilles 
depended  upon  the  sugar  trade  alone,  and  we  had  refused 
them  permission  to  refine  their  own  produce  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  refiners.  We  thus  deprived  them  of  their  most 
convenient  market  and  forced  them  to  buy  everything  either 
from  ourselves  or  from  remote  Canada  instead  of  from  their 
neighbours  the  United  States.  We  dealt  them  a  further 
blow  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807.  It  will 
hardly  be  contested  that  we  owed  them  some  reparation, 
and  we  effected  it  by  heavily  taxing  the  British  consumer  on 
one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  In  return  for  artificial 
restrictions  upon  their  trade,  we  provided  them  with  an 
artificial  market.  But  this  scheme  of  mutual  injury, 
disguised  under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  imperialism,  in  fact 
ruined  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
there  an  exhausted  soil,  a  demoralising  slave  traffic,  and  an 
artificial  system  of  production  only  bolstered  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  country.  The  duty  on  sugars  in  this 
country  was  enormous  ;  that  on  foreign  sugar  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  BL,  while  colonial  sugar 
paid  rather  less  than  half,  though  for  many  years  East  India 
and  Mauritius  sugar  was  taxed  much  more  highly  than 
West  Indian.  In  spite  of  this  gross  injustice  to  the  rest 
of  our  Empire,  the  West  Indies  could  neither  preserve  their 
monopoly  nor  fully  supply  our  market;  the  decadence  of 
Jamaica  was  constant,  and  its  sugar-output  diminished  by 
nearly  one  half.  Between  1805  and  1833  it  fell  from 
138,000  cwts.  to  78,375  cwts.  So  little  could  an  almost 
prohibitive  preference  effect  to  bolster  up  an  artificial 
system  of  commerce  and  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  consumer  suffered  heavily  for  the  supposed 
consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Our  importation  of  sugar 
diminished  as  our  population  increased,  and  therefore  of 
course  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  decreased 
also  in  still  greater  proportion.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  given  before  the  Committee  on 
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Free  Trade  with  India,  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  consumed  annually  in  1801  440  oz.,  in  1811  429,  in 
1821  333,  in  1831  358,  and  in  1840  only  256.*  In  fact, 
under  this  scheme  of  preferential  trading,  we  were  mulcting 
annually  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  of  a  necessary 
of  life  in  large  quantities  through  our  attempt  to  rectify  the 
injustice  which  we  had  inflicted  upon  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  Antilles.  Therefore,  while  it  was  possible  to  meet  the 
complaints  at  home  with  a  plausible  defence  so  long  as  the 
oppressive  system  of  the  old  ‘  colonial  pact  *  existed,  yet  so 
soon  as  the  legitimate  grievances  of  those  colonies  were 
removed,  no  defence  was  possible,  and  they  sufiered  the 
inevitable  consequences. 

The  case  of  the  West  Indian  islands  is  less  clear  as  an 
object  lesson  in  the  follies  of  preference  than  that  of  Canada, 
for  the  latter  does  not  allow  of  the  same  equitable  defence 
on  the  merits,  nor  was  it  complicated  by  the  question  of 
slavery.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  story  of  Canadian 
preference,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  problem  which 
presented  itself  to  our  statesmen  after  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Our  older  North  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  political 
freedom  though  they  had  remained  in  commercial  subjection, 
but  our  American  policy  after  the  War  of  Independence  was 
directed  towards  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the 
political  dependence  of  Can^a,  and  every  step  taken  by  the 
Home  Government  was  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  supervision 
of  its  affairs.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  British 
authorities  that  because  Canada  remained  loyal  when  the 
thirteen  colonies  revolted,  the  reason  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  smaller  amount  of  liberty  which  she  had  enjoyed ;  even 
Pitt  when  bringing  in  the  Quebec  Bill  of  1791  hinted  that 
its  object  was  to  create  two  colonies  separate  from  and 
jealous  of  each  other.  This  view  was  strongly  combated  by 
Fox,  and  indeed  the  new  theory  of  colonial  dependence 
adopted  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  constantly 
assailed  by  the  Opposition.  There  were  other  reasons  than 
those  of  justice  and  policy  to  support  their  action.  The 
complete  political  subjection  of  the  colonies  meant  of  course 
that  all  colonial  patronage  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  and  furnished  them  with  a  very  formidable  instru¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  the  allegiance  of  interested  supporters. 
Thus  the  germ  of  Little  Englandism  must  be  sought  in  the 


See  Merivale’u  ‘  Lectures  on  Colonisation,’  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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opposition  to  the  illiberal  policy  adopted  by  our  Government 
after  1 783.  It  sprang  also  from  the  proved  failure  of  the 
mercantile  system  ;  and,  as  the  general  idea  still  prevailing 
was  that  colonies  were  merely  useful  as  supplying  us  with 
customers,  the  views  of  politicians  were  naturally  shaken 
when  they  found  the  trade  between  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  greatly  increased  after  the  end  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  argument  presented  itself  in  the  form  that,  if 
colonies  were  only  good  as  customers,  and  bought  from  us 
double  as  much  when  they  ceased  to  be  colonies  as  they 
had  before,  why  go  to  the  expense  of  retaining  them? 
These  were  the  views  of  Arthur  Young,  who  said  that  ‘  all 
‘  transmarine  and  distant  dominions  are  sources  of  weakness, 

‘  and  to  renounce  them  would  be  wisdom,’  and  they  were 
supported  by  the  same  arguments  which  that  bitter  Tory 
Dean  Tucker  of  Gloucester  had  employed  at  the  time  the 
War  of  Independence  was  imminent.* 

Directly  the  bond  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country  is  based  on  purely  material  arguments,  and  still 
more  if  it  is  to  be  enforced  by  commercial  restrictions, 
which  gall  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  it  is  clear  that 
inquiries  will  at  once  begin  to  arise  as  to  the  desirability 
of  continuing  the  connexion.  This  apprehension  and  its 
justification  by  history  give  no  slight  cause  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  maintained  to-day  to  the  ill-judged  attempt  to  revive 
colonial  preferences  combined  with  a  general  protective 
tariff. 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  and  the  long 
struggle  with  Napoleon  destroyed  the  growth  of  Little- 
Englandism  for  the  time.  No  nation  during  a  war  will 
give  up  anything,  for  a  war  only  tends  to  consolidate  popular 
opinion  against  any  surrender  of  territory  except  at  the 
bidding  of  a  conqueror.  It  was  the  working  of  the  unfortunate 
preferential  system  alone  which  revived  the  Little-England 
spirit  in  this  country. 

The  conflict  with  France  had  hardened  the  heart  of  the 
British  Government  against  any  political  concessions,  but 
in  their  stead  very  large  commercial  concessions  were  now 
made  to  the  Canadians.  We  have  already  shown  how  the 
West  Indies  were  sacrificed  to  Canada.  The  principal 
necessaries  of  life  had  to  pass  to  them  from  the  United 
States  through  the  ports  of  that  colony,  for  the  latter  at 
that  time  hardly  produced  more  than  enough  to  feed  herself. 

•  Cf.  Lecky’s  ‘  History  of  England,’  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 
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By  1806,  when  steps  were  taken  to  allow  freer  intercourse 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  British 
North  America  did  not  contribute  one-twelfth  of  the  West 
Indian  imports,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Empire  not  one-third.  But  Canada  was  now  to  receive 
preferential  treatment  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  West 
Indies,  a  step  which  was  excused  at  first  by  the  harassing 
restrictions  imposed  upon  her  trade  and  political  system. 
But  Canada  was  really  in  a  more  favoured  position  than  the 
mother  country  even  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
for  while  she  was  allowed  by  England  after  1794  to  import 
freely  from  the  United  States,  her  natural  market,  after 
1807  she  found  her  commercial  prospects  enlarged  to  a 
prodigious  extent  by  newly  bestowed  preferences.  In  that 
year  occurred  our  quarrel  with  the  Northern  Powers  and 
our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Mr.  Vansittart,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  conceived  the  idea  that  we 
might  find  our  trade  with  the  Baltic  gravely  interrupted 
owing  to  their  hostility,  which  he  anticipated  would  involve 
the  almost  complete  stoppage  of  those  timber  imports  from 
the  North  upon  which  we  depended  for  our  supply  of  wood 
for  shipbuilding.  To  remedy  this  expected  misfortune 
(which  was  by  no  means  an  assured  one),  and  to  ^consolidate 
‘  the  Empire,’  he  devised  the  brilliant  plan  of  putting  a  stop 
to  such  importations  altogether.  He  therefore  levied  a 
duty  on  European  timber  in  1808.  In  1809  there  was  a 
large  addition  made  to  the  duties,  and  those  on  Canadian 
timber  were  almost  entirely  repealed  ;  in  1810  the  duties  on 
European  timber  were  doubled,  and  25  per  cent,  added  in 
1813,  so  that  when  consolidated  by  the  Act  of  59  Geo.  III. 
these  duties  stood  at  the  enormous  amount  of  dl.  5«.  per  load. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  not  long  in  making  itself 
felt.  The  timber  trade  in  Canada  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  preference,  for  up 
to  1803  colonial  timber  had  been  almost  unknown  in  our 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Baltic  trade  drooped  and 
well-nigh  perished.  In  1809  our  shipping  tonnage  from  the 
Baltic  was  428,000  tons,  and  by  1814  it  had  fallen  to 
242,000  tons.  While  the  preference  continued  it  did  not 
recover,  for  in  1842  the  total  tonnage  sailing  hither  from 
the  Baltic  only  amounted  to  295,400  tons.  Our  export  trade 
suffered  no  less,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  in  1821  by  10«.,  and  the  imposition  of  10s.  a  load 
on  colonial  timber.  But  the  difference  was  still  too  great  for 
the  Canadian  output  to  be  affected,  and  it  was  even  found 
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worth  while  to  ship  timber  to  Canada  from  the  Baltic  and 
thence  to  England,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  lower  duty ! 
The  shipbuilding  no  less  than  the  house-building  trade  in 
Great  Britain  sufiered  much  from  the  high  price  of  wood,  and 
the  general  inconvenience  arising  from  this  artificial  com¬ 
merce  doomed  it  directly  the  restrictions  on  the  colonies 
were  removed.  In  Canada  it  led  to  the  diversion  of  national 
effort  into  one  channel,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  developement  of  that  colony.  The  lumber  trade 
attracted  capital  and  labour  to  such  an  extent  as  to  inflict  a 
grave  blow  on  the  progress  of  the  country  at  large.  Agri¬ 
culture  suffered  severely.  When  we  are  told  of  the  disastrous 
blow  inflicted  upon  colonial  interests  by  Peel’s  policy,  and 
read  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  Lord  Elgin,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
An  acute  observer,  writing  in  1845,  says  :  * 

‘  I  heard  frequent  discussions  on  the  present  state  of  the  timber 
duties  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  great  was  my  surprise  to 
find  the  majority  of  the  small  proprietors,  or  that  class  in  whose  pro¬ 
sperity  and  success  the  strength  of  a  new  colony  consists,  regretting 
that  the  mother  country  had  legislated  so  much  in  their  favour.  They 
said  that  a  few  large  capitalists  and  shipowners  amassed  considerable 
fortunes,  and  that  the  political  influence  of  a  few  such  merchants  was 
naturally  greater  than  that  of  a  host  of  small  farmers.  The  labourers 
engaged  during  the  severe  winters  at  high  pay  become  almost  invari¬ 
ably  a  drunken  and  improvident  set.’ 

‘The  grand  cause  of  our  deprivation,’  said  a  leading 
Canadian  divine,  ‘  is  the  shutting  up  of  the  Baltic.  If  the 
‘  devil  contrived  it  for  the  ruin  of  our  morals,  he  is  a  master 
‘  of  politics.’  t  The  farmers  neglected  their  farms  and  the 
land  was  improperly  cultivated,  while  they  felled  timber  on 
the  least  scientific  principles,  removing  the  trees  without 
clearing  the  undergrowth  or  rendering  the  ground  fit  for  the 
plough.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Lord  Sydenham  stated  that  the  actual 
pecuniary  interests  involved  were  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
1831  he  put  the  total  value  of  the  capital  invested  in  saw¬ 
mills  and  other  fixed  works  for  carrying  on  the  timber  trade 
at  no  more  than  500,000Z.  in  all.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  undoubted  that,  when  in  1843  the  duties  were 
reduced  to  24».,  and  in  1847,  when  the  discriminating  duty 
was  reduced  to  148.,  the  blow  was  a  very  serious  one  to  the 

*  Lyell’s  ‘  Travels  in  North  America,’  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  226, 

t  Quoted  by  Davidson,  op.  cit.  p.  46,  note. 
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colony.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  abolition  of  the  preference 
given  to  colonial  wheat.  What  Canada  lost  by  this  was 
rather  prospective  than  actual  trade,  but  her  expectations 
had  been  distinctly  justified  by  the  policy  of  Peel  himself. 
In  1842  the  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  had  been  fixed  at  only 
5«.  a  quarter,  and  the  Canadians  were  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  have  been  removed  altogether  were  it  not  that 
American  wheat  passed  through  their  ports  to  England. 
The  Canadian  Government,  therefore,  put  a  duty  of  3«.  per 
quarter  on  American  wheat.  This  came  into  effect  when 
Parliament  in  1843  reduced  the  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to 
Is.  a  quarter,  and  an  equivalent  low  duty  on  fiour.  Canadian 
millers  then  found  themselves  able  to  pay  the  duty  on 
American  wheat,  grind  it,  and  export  it  to  England  at  a 
profit.  On  the  faith  of  this  preference  a  good  deal  of  capital 
was  invested  in  mills  and  the  construction  of  inland  carry¬ 
ing  vessels  to  transport  the  American  wheat  to  the  mills, 
for  shipbuilding  had  also  become  a  large  industry  in  Canada. 
By  1850  there  were  nine  yards  in  Quebec  employing  1,338 
men.  A  great  many  vessels  were  constructed  for  sale  in 
England,  there  being  a  preferential  duty  of  25  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  colonial  built  ships.*  Canada  had,  therefore,  a 
good  hope  of  diverting  the  European  trade  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union  to  herself,  for,  though  the  cost  of  freight 
from  Upper  Canada  to  Europe  was  much  more  expensive 
than  from  the  Western  States  vi4  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  this 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  lower  scale  of 
duties.  The  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  compelled  over-production  of  timber,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  distress.  By  a  rule  in  the  Crown  Lands 
Department,  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  had  to  be  cut 
every  year.  The  consequence  of  this  insane  policy  was  that, 
in  1846,  37,300,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  were  received  in 
Quebec,  and  only  24,240,000  exported,  while  in  1847  there 
was  as  much  as  44,927,000  feet  accumulated  in  the  lumber 
yards.  No  retention,  therefore,  of  a  small  preference  would 
have  saved  the  situation  or  insured  the  future  for  either  the 
timber  or  the  wheat  trade  of  Canada.  The  entire  abolition 
of  the  timber  preference  was  gradual,  and  it  did  not  cease 
altogether  until  1860.  But  by  that  time  Canada  had  made 
such  strides  unassisted  by  adventitious  aid  that  the  pre- 

*  The  remaining  preferential  duties  which  principally  affected 
Canada  were  50  per  cent,  on  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  25  per  cent,  on 
bacon,  ham,  and  meat,  and  50  per  cent,  on  clover,  grass-seeds,  and  hay. 
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ference  had  ceased  to  excite  any  serious  attention,  and  few 
mourned  its  disappearance.  As  to  the  preference  given  to 
Canadian  com  and  flour,  if  it  had  been  continued  it  must  in 
common  fairness  have  been  extended  to  other  colonies,  and 
we  should  have  seen  Eussian  com  shipped  from  Odessa  and 
Dantzic  and  imported  in  the  shape  of  flour  ground  up  in 
Gibraltar  and  Heligoland,  as  American  wheat  was  turned 
into  flour  in  Canada.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  was 
exposed  when  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  a  proposal 
in  1 845  to  extend  the  privilege  to  the  Australian  colonies.* 
A  preference  that  was  not  one  for  the  whole  Empire  was 
clearly  not  one  worth  preserving  for  a  part,  and,  if  it  had 
been  so  continued,  was  only  doomed  to  perish  so  soon  as 
other  colonies  attained  the  power  of  influencing  the  councils 
of  the  mother  country. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  chief  articles  of  commerce 
affected  by  preferential  duties  in  the  past,  but  perhaps  the 
absurdity  of  this  pernicious  system  was  in  no  instance  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  that  of  the  preference  on  Cape 
wine.  Moved  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  our  supply  of 
European  wines,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  France,  we  had 
encouraged  the  production  of  wine  at  the  Cape  by  a  large 
preference  of  100  per  cent.,  so  that  by  1827  we  imported 
698,434  gallons  of  Cape  wine  to  311,000  gallons  of  French. 
The  former  was  rarely  sold  for  direct  use  by  the  consumer, 
but  was  employed  by  wine  merchants  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  better  liquor.  The  Cape  producer,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  encouraged  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
vintage,  for  he  had  a  safe  market  always  open  for  his 
rubbish.  The  Cape  also  served  for  a  time  for  the  round¬ 
about  importation  of  foreign  coffee,  because  being  within  the 
East  India  Company’s  Charter  goods  shipped  from  there 
were  met  with  lower  duties  than  foreign  goods. 

Thus  on  every  hand  the  British  consumer  was  mulcted  by 
colonial  preferences.  We  were  compelled  to  construct  our 
ships  and  houses  of  inferior  timber  at  a  higher  price :  timber, 
too,  that  was  peculiarly  subject  to  dry-rot.  Our  people  were 
restricted  in  their  consumption  of  sugar  by  laws  that  forced 
them  to  buy  it  from  countries  where  the  labour,  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  was  inadequate  for  the  demand,  or  to 
pay  a  duty  of  54«.  on  foreign  sugar,  which  was  really  pro- 

*  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  home-protectionist’s  attitude  towards 
colonial  demands  for  justice  in  the  imposition  of  duties  when  they 
conflict  with  his  own  interests. 
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hibitive,  because  it  exceeded  considerably  the  price  of  West 
Indian  sugar,  even  including  the  duty  of  24#.  which  was 
imposed  upon  the  latter.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  under  such  a  system  had 
become  Little  Englanders,  and  that  they  saw  little  profit  in 
the  continuance  of  a  colonial  Empire  on  such  terms  ?  It  is 
true  that  we  consented  to  pay  dearly  for  the  goods  of  our 
colonies  on  condition  that  other  countries  paid  more — a  plan 
which  it  is  sought  now  to  revive  in  order  to  make  us  all 
more  attached  to  the  idea  of  Empire — but  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  inconveniences  made  the  British  people 
determined  to  have  done  with  it.  The  colonies  also  no 
longer  discharged  their  part  of  the  bargain.  From  the  time 
when  Huskisson  commenced  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  in  1821  and  1825,  they  had  been  gradually  released 
from  the  restrictions  upon  their  free  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Though  these  reforms  were  not  fully 
completed  until  1850  and  1854,  in  their  earlier  stages  they 
were  very  considerable.  The  restrictions  on  trade  between 
our  colonies  and  the  United  States  had  been  modified 
hitherto  by  temporary  arrangements.  These  were  now  made 
permanent,  and  similar  privileges  extended  to  colonial  trade 
with  all  other  foreign  states,  and  free  ports  and  warehousing 
facilities  were  established  in  all  our  dependencies.  The  list  of 
‘  enumerated  articles  ’  was  done  away  with,  and  a  small 
restrictive  list  substituted.  It  is  true  that  Huskisson  con¬ 
sidered  trade  between  colonies  and  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  themselves  as  a  ‘  coasting  trade,’  and  continued 
the  existing  preferences,  but  that  caused  no  hardship  to  the 
colonies,  for  we  were  their  natural  market  for  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  goods,  as  we  could  then  manufacture  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  nation,  and  we  did  not  compete  with 
the  colonies  in  food  stuffs.  A  great  outburst  of  colonial 
prosperity  had  followed  Huskisson’s  reforms,  and  their  ships 
traded  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  the  forties  meant  that  of  colonial 
preference  also.  Canada  lost  her  trading  advantage  with 
the  West  Indies  in  1849,  two  years  before  her  timber  pre¬ 
ference  was  cut  down  to  7«.  The  result  was  an  outburst  of 
colonial  feeling  against  England  far  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  almost  coincided  with  it  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  sugar  preference  had  been  gravely  impaired  in  1844, 
and  was  in  a  few  years  to  disappear.  The  resentment  of 
Canada  showed  itself  in  an  address  signed  by  over  300 
merchants  of  Montreal  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the 
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United  States.  Outside  that  city  the  demand  for  annexation 
met  with  little  response,  but  there  was  an  almost  unanimous 
cry  for  the  right  to  make  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  countries.  Canada,  along  with  the  other  self- 
governing  colonies,  gradually  acquired  the  free  control  of 
her  own  commerce.  In  1859  she  was  given  freedom  to 
impose  import  duties  or  bounties  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
industries,  and  later  she  (as  well  as  the  Cape  and  the 
Australian  colonies)  was  given  the  right  to  enter  into  re¬ 
ciprocal  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  or  other 
colonies.  But  it  took  sixteen  years  (1881  to  1897)  to  free 
them  from  the  incidence  of  commercial  treaties  made  by  the 
Home  Government  with  foreign  powers,  in  the  framing  of 
which  they  had  not  been  consulted. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  entire  liberation  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies  from  the  fiscal  system  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  the  logical  result  of  the  removal  of 
preferences.  Is  there  then  anything  in  the  history  of 
preference  as  it  originally  existed  that  should  have  led  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  to  impose  such  arrangements  on 
the  Australian  colonies  when  they  were  made  self-governing 
communities  in  1850  while  the  effect  of  preference  was  still 
fresh  in  men’s  minds,  or  to  propose  their  continuance  in  a 
modified  form  to  those  colonies  which  had  already  enjoyed 
them  ?  The  experience  this  country  had  been  through  had 
roused  such  strong  feeling  among  our  own  commercial 
classes  and  consumers  at  large  that  any  such  attempt  would 
have  been  disastrous,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying 
that  the  colonies  would  have  welcomed  it.  On  the  contrary, 
their  statesmen  took  the  opposite  line  when  they  had  once 
experienced  the  blessing  of  free  negotiation.  To  show  this 
let  us  quote  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Galt,  in  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  protest  against  the  Canadian  protective 
tariff  in  1859,  ‘  Self-government  would  be  utterly  annihilated 
‘  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  be 
‘  preferred  to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is  therefore 
‘  the  duty  of  the  present  Government  distinctly  to  affirm  the 
‘  right  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  adjust  the  taxation  of 
‘  the  people  in  the  way  they  deem  best,  even  if  it  should 
‘  unfortunately  happen  to  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
‘  Imperial  Ministry.’  That  this  is  logic  as  well  as  common 
sense  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  every  other  self-governing  colony  would  have  considered 
complete  fiscal  freedom  as  a  necessary  condition  of  their  own 
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responsibility  for  their  internal  government  ?  That  a  similar 
freedom  was  demanded  at  home  is  evident  enough  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  time,*  and 
especially  of  the  Commons  Report  cited  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Economists,  Government  servants,  and  commer¬ 
cial  men  were  then  called  as  witnesses,  and  upon  their  evidence 
Peel  undoubtedly  was  led  to  undertake  his  gigantic  reform 
of  our  fiscal  system.  With  regard  to  preferential  duties  the 
report  particularly  emphasised  the  point  that  *  the  difficulties 
‘  of  modifying  the  discriminating  duties  which  favoured  the 
‘  introduction  of  colonial  articles  would  be  very  much  abated 
*if  the  colonies  were  themselves  allowed  the  benefits  of 
‘  free  trade  with  all  the  world.’f  This  indeed  proved  to  be 
the  case,  for  when  the  restrictions  on  colonial  commerce 
were  removed,  preference  went  with  them.  The  view  of  the 
ablest  statistical  authority  of  the  day,  Mr.  Porter,  the  head 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  preference  as  it  then  existed,  will  probably 
be  that  of  all  those  who  have  given  any  consideration  to  the 
former  relations  between  mother  country  and  colonies  on 
the  preferential  footing. 

Q.  ‘  Is  not  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  a  system  which 
'  is  injurious  to  the  mother  country  made  upon  the  ground  that  we 
'  impose  upon  them  a  restriction  which  is  injurious  to  them  7  ’ 

A.  *  Clearly.’ 

Q.  ‘  Do  you  consider  this  to  be  a  most  unsound  policy,  both  with 
‘  reference  to  the  colonies  and  to  this  country  7  ’ 

A.  ‘  I  consider  it  a  very  unwise  policy  with  reference  to  the  Empire 
‘  generally.’  t 

As  that  was  the  conviction  not  only  of  our  leading  officials, 
economists  and  merchants,  but  of  the  nation  at  large,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  statesmen  who  arranged 
the  new  constitutional  conditions  of  our  colonies  did  not 
attempt  to  introduce  preferential  arrangements  with  the 
mother  country  as  a  condition  of  their  newly  acquired 
liberty.  The  teaching  of  experience  was  too  recent,  for  the 
attempt  to  promote  loyalty  by  hope  of  gain  had  collapsed 
hopelessly  so  soon  as  the  commercial  interests  of  mother 
country  and  colonies  clashed.  In  this  matter  human 
nature  will  reassert  itself.  Will  the  British  protectionist 


*  See  especially  the  debates  on  sugar  duties  in  June  1843,  and  on 
timber  and  com  duties  in  March  1846,  Hansard,  vols.  Ixx.  and  Ixxxiv. 
(3rd  Series). 

t  P.  vi.  t  Report,  p.  198. 
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tolerate  colonial  competition  at  his  own  expense,  or  the 
colonial  producer  welcome  the  serious  invasion  of  his  home 
market  by  his  British  rival  for  the  sake  of  imperial  sentiment  ? 
He  has  frankly  told  us  he  will  not,  and  in  doing  so  has 
clearly  enforced  the  lesson  of  the  past  and  demonstrated 
the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  combine  patriotism  with  profit. 

Complete  fiscal  freedom  was  in  fact  the  most  highly 
valued  of  all  colonial  liberties.  It  was  the  failure  to  take 
this  into  account  which  led  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  embark  upon 
his  first  ill-advised  because  hasty  attempt  to  establish  a 
Zollverein.  But  the  self-governing  colonies  soon  made  it 
clear  that  they  would  on  no  account  barter  away  their  com¬ 
mercial  freedom  or  be  put  under  the  control  of  an  Imperial 
Customs  Board.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  proposing 
is  a  plan  without  the  large  possibilities  which  at  first  sight 
recommended  a  Zollverein,  nor  can  this  new  device  have  for 
the  mother  country  any  attractions  either  political  or  com¬ 
mercial  to  compare  with  those  which  might  recommend  the 
earlier  proposal.  A  Zollverein  would  give  us  a  free- trade 
Empire,  and  the  British  manufacturer  the  command  of  the 
colonial  market.  Under  the  present  proposals  we  should 
become  protectionists  at  home,  while  our  manufacturers  can 
at  the  most  hope  to  appropriate  some  items  of  colonial 
trade  at  present  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  They  will  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  colonial  in¬ 
dustries,  and  are  asked  to  dislocate  their  foreign  trade 
to  secure  that  little  which  there  is  any  prospect  of  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  colonies.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  followers  do  not  take  full  account  of  the  ideas  that 
are  in  truth  underlying  this  action,  but  the  arguments  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  recommend  his  present  proposals 
to  the  British  public  are  really  applicable  to  a  Zollverein 
alone  or  rather  perhaps  to  a  new  ‘  mercantile  system,*  and 
not  to  a  plan  which  is  one  merely  for  the  arrangement  of 
certain  commercial  treaties  with  our  colonies.  For  instance, 
he  cited  at  Newcastle*  the  example  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  as  a  lesson  to  ourselves.  ^  I  do  not  believe,’ 
he  said,  ‘we  can  permanently  keep  the  Empire  together 
‘  except  upon  lines  which  have  been  understood  and  adopted 
‘  and  worked  upon  by  other  countries  with  success.  I  do 
‘not  believe  that  the  United  States  would  have  been  the 
‘  great  Empire  it  is  but  for  commercial  agreement  between 
‘  the  several  States  which  form  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  94,  95. 
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‘  Germany  would  have  been  a  great  and  powerful  Empire 
‘  but  for  the  agreement  between  the  several  States  that 

*  created  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  be  a  powerful 
'  Empire,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  be  an  Empire  at  all, 

*  unless  we  take  similar  steps.’  To  read  this  fervid  appeal 
we  should  actually  be  led  to  assume  that  we  were  not  now 
the  most  powerful  Empire  in  the  world,  the  richest,  the 
most  prosperous,  and  the  most  progressive.  But  the  ultimate 
ambition  of  the  orator  is  perfectly  clear  throughout  his 
speeches,  viz.  to  make  this  British  Empire  self-contained 
and  self-supplying  against  the  world.  That  is  the  old  aim 
of  the  mercantile  school,  the  idea  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  defined  as  ‘  Chinese.’  *  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in 
saying  that  without  a  perfect  fiscal  union  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Germany  could  have  grown  into  greatness.  But 
the  analogy  he  sees  with  ourselves  does  not  exist.  In  the 
first  place  geographical  conditions  count  for  much  and 
widely  influence  economic  relations.  The  very  diversity  of 
productions  which  the  advocates  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire 
cite  as  making  it  feasible  in  reality  are  evidence  of  the 
geographical  conditions  which  make  it  an  absurdity.  In 
the  second  place,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  British 
Empire  do  not  tally  with  those  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  ‘  A  world- wide  Venice  with  the  sea  for  streets  ’ 
would  spell  ruin  in  time  of  war  to  that  portion  which  is 
thickly  populated,  industrial,  and  not  self-supplying  in  food, 
and  that  part  is  the  life  centre  of  the  whole.  Nothing  in 
the  conditions  of  our  Empire  is  comparable  with  those  of 
Germany  or  the  United  States,  compact  states  with  railway 
communication  throughout,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
enormous  waterways,  mostly  immune  from  attacks  by  an 
enemy’s  fleet.  In  the  third  place  complete  fiscal  indepen¬ 
dence  is  demanded  by  all  parts  of  our  Empire,  and  it  is  this 
factor  which  killed  the  original  Zollverein  proposal,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  In  what  shape  the  old  ideas  of  the 

*  colonial  pact  ’  really  linger  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  original  reference  (now  prudently 
modified)  to  the  ‘  schedule  of  prohibited  industries.’  f  That  is 

*  If  not  Chinese,  certainly  Roman,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
passage  of  Pliny’s  ‘  Panegyric  ’  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
cap.  32  :  ‘  Quam  nunc  jurat  provincias  omnes  in  hdem  nostram 
ditionemque  venisse,  postquam  princeps  contigit,  qui  terrarum  fecun- 
didatem  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  ut  tempus  et  necessitas  posceret  trans¬ 
ferret  referretque.’ 

t  But  the  following'passage,  which  implies  the  same  conception  of 
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one  of  the  old  notions  of  the  mercantile  system.  In  the  colonies 
we  are  to  raise  up  a  nation  of  customers  who  are  to  dig  and 
delve  and  plough  for  us.  We  cannot  supply  ourselves  with 
food  and  raw  material,  therefore  they  are  to  do  it  while 
we  provide  them  with  the  manufactured  article.  Clearly 
were  this  plan  to  succeed  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
manufacturing  industries,  for  the  more  artificial  attractions 
we  offer  for  the  raising  of  natural  products  the  more  we 
shall  draw  away  their  population  from  the  developement  of 
manufactures.  But  both  Canada  and  Australia  are  now 
manufacturing  communities,  and  have  distinctly  given  us  to 
understand  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  injure  their  own 
nascent  or  flourishing  industries.  At  the  most  we  may  hope 
to  oust  the  foreigner  to  a  small  extent  from  their  markets. 

There  is  one  strong  and  convincing  reason  why  we  cannot 
hope  within  measurable  time  to  have  a  Zollverein  with  the 
colonies,  and  why  any  proposed  commercial  arrangements 
with  them  can  have  no  wide  developement  in  the  direction 
of  free  importation.  The  colonies,  unlike  ourselves,  raise, 
and  must  raise,  the  greater  part  of  their  revenue  from 
customs  duties.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  to  return  to  a 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  Peel  began  his  financial 
reforms,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day  by  a  population 
that  has  grown  up  under  a  different  order  of  things,  a 
common  fiscal  bond  is  impossible,  and  any  serious  approach 
to  it  equally  impossible.  To  show  how  very  considerable  a 
part  is  played  by  the  customs  revenue  under  existing  colonial 
conditions,  let  us  look  at  the  following  figures  for  1902  : 


Total  expenditure .  10,596,488 

Total  revenue  .....  11,932,662 

Kevenue  from  customs  ....  6,617,240 

Australian  Commonwealth. 

£ 

Total  expenditure .  33,167,482 

Total  revenue .  32,441,396 

Receipts  from  State  railways  .  .  .  10,943,991 

Receipts  from  customs  ....  8,409,303 

a  ‘self-sufficing’  Empire,  is  retained;  ‘We  will  sjiy  to  you  [the 
colonies],  after  all,  there  are  many  things  which  you  do  not  now 
make,  many  things  for  which  we  have  a  great  capacity  of  production 
— leave  them  to  us  as  you  have  left  them  hitherto '  (Imperial  Union, 
&c.,  p.  29).  There  is  no  difference  in  intention  between  this  and  the 
suppressed  passage. 

VOL.  CXCIX.  NO.  CCCCVIII. 
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Therefore,  the  customs  in  Canada  form  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue.  In  the  case  of  Australia  we  must  sub¬ 
tract  from  revenue  the  gross  receipts  of  the  State-owned 
lines,  and  we  shall  find  that  of  the  remainder  the  customs 
form  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  ‘  splendid  ideal,’  there¬ 
fore,  upon  which  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  implores  us  ‘  not 
‘  to  shut  the  door,’  is  an  Empire  whose  revenues  will 
be  raised  by  customs’  dues,  an  idea  of  which  we  had 
a  ‘squalid’  experience  in  bygone  days,  and  which  ren¬ 
dered  our  most  progressive  statesmen  ‘  Little  Englanders  ’ 
in  self-defence. 

Whether  or  no  the  whole  Empire  is  to  be  united  by  com¬ 
mercial  bonds  of  a  like  nature  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  by 
the  new  protectionists,  but  it  is  the  only  idea  that  can  be 
denominated  ‘  splendid.’  It  would  seem  that  the  partial  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  at  present  suggested  are  only  put 
forward  as  likely  to  lead  up  to  it  ‘  if  consistently  pursued 
‘  for  generations ;  *  and  we  are  further  told  that  now  we 
have  one  of  those  opportunities  that  rarely  come,  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  Empire  permanent.  The  only 
meaning  of  this  can  be  that  such  permanence  can  issue 
from  a  commercial  union  alone,  making  us  self- supplying. 
This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  an  idea  as  old  as  the  Romans, 
but  the  British  Empire  has  but  small  likeness  to  the 
Roman  except  superficially  in  one  portion  of  it,  and  that 
portion  has  by  the  mouths  of  its  responsible  rulers  utterly 
condemned  as  fraught  with  disaster  to  itself  the  present 
proposal  to  institute  even  a  partial  commercial  bond  l^tween 
the  component  parts  of  our  Empire  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  British  Empire  is,  in  fact,  partly  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  free  communities,  and  partly  a  collection  of  depen¬ 
dencies  governed  by  methods  which  may  be  accurately 
described  as  ‘imperial.’  Now  there  may  be  ways  of  drawing 
these  component  parts  more  closely  together,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  signs  which  a  statesman  cannot  ignore  that 
preference  is  one  of  them.  There  is  no  colonial  ‘  offer.’  We 
are  told  on  high  authority  *  that,  at  the  recent  Common¬ 
wealth  elections  in  Australia,  these  proposals  were  not 
regarded  as  a  *  live  ’  question.  The  richest  and  most  powerful 
state  in  the  Commonwealth  is  strongly  free-trade,  and  resents 
the  recent  loss  of  its  fiscal  freedom,  and  it  returned  Mr. 
Reid,  the  staunch  opponent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals, 

*  ‘Timea’ correspondent. 
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bj  a  sweeping  inajorit}-.*  The  only  real  strength  of  our  new 
preferentialists,  therefore,  lies  in  the  attitude  of  Canada,  but 
there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  done  or  said  by  responsible 
Canadian  statesmen  to  give  countenance  to  the  view  that  an 
‘  offer  ’  has  been  made  by  them  which,  if  rejected  now,  will 
be  for  ever  withdrawn.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
our  refusal  to  institute  a  general  preferential  system, 
founded  on  protection,  means  the  gradual  breaking-up  of 
the  Empire,  or  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  never  to  return. 
All  instructed  Canadian  opinion  is  well  aware  of  the  widely 
differing  conditions  which  prevail  between  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  Canada  and  those  of  the  mother  country, 
and  Canadians  fully  recognise  that  commerce  is  a  matter  of 
interest  rather  than  patriotism.  To  introduce  the  notion  of 
patriotism  into  matters  purely  material  is  to  threaten  its 
existence,  for  it  may  become  involved  in  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  parties  to  which  may  at  any  time  find 
themselves  seriously  mulcted  in  pocket  by  the  results.  Their 
own  offer  of  preference  was  made  as  a  return  for  what 
we  had  done  for  them,  not  in  the  hope  of  anything  to 
be  obtained  from  us.  If  any  such  demand  be  made  to¬ 
day,  it  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  protectionist  feeling  in 
Canada. 

We  have  already  learned  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Indian  Government  t  that  preferential  proposals  have  no 
attractions  for  our  largest  dependency.  They  will  also  bring 
no  benefit  to  the  more  important  Crown  colonies.  For 
instance,  the  attempt  to  discriminate  against  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  Canada  will  not  help  our  principal  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  trade  is  largely,  owing  to 

•  The  diflFerence  between  the  ideala  of  the  colonial  preferentialist 
and  the  free-trader  is  clearly  seen  by  contrasting  recent  utterances  of 
Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Keid.  Mr.  Deakin,  at  Ballarat,  said,  ‘  We  will 
gladly  reduce  where  reduction  is  possible,  but  our  tariff  scarcely  admits 
of  reduction;  where  we  cannot  reduce  we  will  increase  against  the 
foreigner.'  Speaking  at  Melbourne,  on  October  30,  Mr.  Reid  said, 
‘  The  protectionist  idea  of  preferential  treatment  of  the  mother  country 
was  to  maintain  the  tariff  well  against  her.  The  free-trade  party 
would  adopt  no  such  subterfuge;  their  aim  was  to  establish  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  would  give  the  mother  country  all  she 
desired.’  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  encouraging  the  former 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  free-traders.  . 

t  Blue  Book,  Cd.  1931.  1904. 
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geographical  position,  with  the  former.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  table ; 


1902 

Jamaica 

Barbadoes 

Trinidad  j  Total 

£ 

£ 

£  i  £ 

Exports  to  U.K.  . 

„  Rest  of  the 

436,727 

52,333 

626,194^  1,115,254 

Empire 

83,145 

122,199 

163,000  368,344 

Imports,  British  . 

1,028,555 

381,447 

983,216,  2,393,218 

Total  British  Trade . 

1 

1,548,427 

555,979  1,772,410  3,876,816 

i 

i 

Exports  to  United  States 

1,559,990 

292,137 

822,286i  2,674,413 

1  Imports  from  „ 

810,610 

283,675 

702,189!  1,796,374 

Total  U.S.  trade 

2,370,500 

575,812 

1,524,475  4,470,787 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that,  in  order  to  make  preferential 
arrangements  in  any  sense  ‘imperial’  as  against  the 
foreigner,  we  must  jeopardise  the  trade  of  India  and  the 
more  important  West  India  islands,  on  whose  behalf  we 
were  induced  recently  to  restrict  our  own  supply  of  cheap 
sugar. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  that  the  future  of  our 
trade  should  be  considered  only  in  connexion  with  the 
great  self-governing  communities  with  whom  the  future  of 
the  Empire  really  rests.  We  may  now  deal  briefly  with  this 
argument  without  further  noticing  the  strange  ‘  impe- 
‘  rialism’  which  ignores  the  only  factors  in  our  Empire 
which  are  ruled  in  truly  ‘  imperial  ’  fashion.  We  are  asked 
to  institute  discriminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  colonies, 
no  longer  merely  in  order  to  promote  a  ‘  splendid  ideal,’  but 
also  to  benefit  greatly  our  own  trade,  for  the  latter  object  in 
all  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches,  and  those  of  his  supporters, 
is  now  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  vague  and  ‘  splendid 
*  ideal.’  In  fact,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  perhaps  with  regret,  that  he  can  only  reach 
preference  through  protection.  The  critic  may  be  excused 
for  asking  how  long  it  can  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
selfish  interests  which  protection  pampers  and  promotes 
will  put  up  with  any  inconvenience  from  colonial  compe¬ 
tition?  How  long  will  it  be  before  our  agriculturists  ask 
for  protection  against  Canada?  Or  how  long  will  our 
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producers  consent  to  suffer  by  paying  more  for  food-stuffs 
and  partly  manufactured  goods,  without  being  permitted  in 
return  free  access  to  the  colonial  markets  ? 

But,  apart  from  such  free  access,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
any  great  or  growing  accession  of  trade  in  our  manufactured 
goods  owing  to  an  establishment  of  preferential  duties  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  experiments  of  other  empires  in  this 
direction  give  any  warrant  for  believing  it.  Thus,  to  take 
the  figures  given  in  Part  XII.  of  the  Fiscal  Blue  Book :  In 
Group  A.  of  French  colonies,  i.e.  those  which  enjoy  prac¬ 
tically  a  Zollverein  with  France,  the  colonies  take  53  per 
cent,  of  their  imports  from  France,  and  send  to  her  44  per 
cent,  of  their  exports.  Of  Madagascar  (which  is  taken  as  a 
separate  case  because  its  mutual  free-trade  arrangement 
with  France  has  been  in  existence  only  five  years)  France 
engrosses  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  takes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  exports.  But  the  case  of  this  colony  is 
peculiar,  for  French  officials  are  under  instructions  to  push 
French  goods  on  every  occasion  among  the  natives,  and 
French  traders’  advertisements  are  inserted  free  in  the 
Malagasy  journal.  In  Group  C.,  consisting  of  colonies  that 
have  two  separate  tariff's,  (i)  applicable  to  all  goods,  (ii) 
applicable  to  foreign  goods  only,  the  share  of  France  in  the 
imports  is  51  per  cent.,  and  exports  57^  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  the  proportion  of  French  trade  is 
much  greater,  but  for  such  purposes  they  are  part  of  France. 
Taking  then  the  case  of  England  and  France,  the  principal 
colonising  nations,  we  find  that  trade  between  France  and 
French  possessions  (i.e.  within  the  French  Empire)  stood  in 
the  years  1899-1901  at  65  per  cent,  for  imports  and  64  percent, 
for  exports,  while  trade  within  the  British  Empire  stood  in 
1901  at  65  per  cent,  for  exports  and  61  per  cent,  for  imports. 
Therefore,  without  any  preferential  duties  or  discrimination 
at  all,  except  the  small  Canadian  preference,  trade  within 
the  Empire  is  practically  on  the  same  level  as  trade  within 
the  French  Empire.  And  we  must  remember  that  much  of 
the  French  import  trade  to  colonies  is  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  administration.  The  colonial  budget  of  France  for  the 
year  1902  stood  at  a  total  expenditure  of  116,000,000f.,  or, 
deducting  1 5,000, OOOf.  for  colonial  contingents,  101,000,000f. 
for  colonies  properly  so  called,  excluding  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
This  expenditure  is  described  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  as  a 
'  frightful  and  scandalous  waste,  arising  from  an  absolute 
‘  want  of  method  and  an  altogether  unreasonable  generosity 
‘  on  the  part  of  France  towards  her  colonies,  which  it  does 
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‘  nothing  to  improve,  and  spoils  by  all  sorts  of  gifts  very  ill 
‘  imagined.’  * 

In  the  German  colonies,  which  only  enjoy  the  most 
favoured  nation  treatment  in  German  markets,  as  Germany 
does  in  theirs,  the  trade  with  Germany  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  1900  German 
imports  were  rather  more  than  half  the  total.  In  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  which  enjoy  no  preference,  Dutch  imports  rose 
from  48*2  million  guldern  in  1892  to  59’3  in  1900,  as 
against  104  from  foreign  countries  in  1892,  to  116’8  in 
1900.  The  Dutch  proportion  has,  therefore,  grown  rela¬ 
tively  faster  than  the  foreign  without  any  preference. 

It  would  therefore  appear  as  if,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  trade 
with  the  mother  country  tends  to  grow  without  any 
artificial  stimulus,  and  that  imperial  trade  like  all  other  is 
the  fruit  of  natural  tastes  and  inclinations.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  for  any  system  of 
commerce.  Hitherto  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  our 
colonies  has  been  determined  entirely  by  the  natural 
demand ;  can  we  hope  to  gain  much  by  the  substitution  of 
an  artificial  preference?  The  actual  amount  we  could 
possibly  gain  is  infinitesimal!  compared  with  the  foreign 
export  trade  we  should  risk,  but  is  it  likely  that  our 
customers  in  the  colonies  will  under  any  circumstances 
take  many  more  of  our  goods?  The  deduction  from  the 
figures  we  have  would  seem  to  be,  that  when  they  buy 
foreign  goods  now  they  do  so  because  they  serve  their 
purpose  letter  than  ours  or  are  things  we  cannot  supply. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  Canadian  market  our  competitor  in 
goods  we  are  able  to  supply  is  Canada  herself,  and  not  the 
United  States.  Of  the  123J  million  dollars’  worth  of  goods 
that  Canada  takes  from  the  United  States,  the  greater  part 
consists  of  raw  materials  such  as  iron,  &c.,  which  we  can 
never  compete  with  owing  to  the  proximity  of  that  country 
to  Canada,  which  makes  freights  lower,  or  of  manufactured 
articles  which  are  more  adapted  for  Canadian  use  because 
the  makers  understand  better  than  we  Canadian  wants. 
Australia  takes  more  from  us  per  head  than  Canada,  probably 
because  she  retains  much  more  of  the  habits  of  the  mother 

*  Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  559,  note. 

t  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  the  amount  at  26,OOO,000Z.  worth  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  24,000,000/.  is  nearer  the  mark,  and  of  this 
10,000,000/.  worth  goes  to  Canada,  with  whom  we  have  had  pre¬ 
ferential  trade  for  seven  years. 
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country,  and  no  other  distracting  example  is  at  hand,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canada.  The  latter  country  becomes  more 
American  in  method,  if  less  in  sympathy,  day  by  day. 
South  Africa  takes  more  from  us  per  head  than  Australia 
or  Canada,  but  is  not  therefore  more  loyal.* 

The  idea  that  our  colonial  trade  has  increased  faster  than 
our  foreign  trade  is  a  fiction.  The  proportion  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
apparent  increase  of  the  percentage  in  late  years  is  due 
entirely  to  our  South  African  exports,  which  in  turn  were 
due  to  the  war  and  its  ravages,  which  have  to  be  made 
good.f  The  proportion  of  our  goods  taken  by  our  posses¬ 
sions  was  on  the  average  for  the  five  years  1855-59 
31  *5  per  cent.,  and  for  the  five  years  1895-98  29*3  per  cent. 
Since  then  it  has  risen  4"8  per  cent,  for  1902,  which  rise  the 
war  accounts  for.  The  only  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
any  account  was  for  the  ten  years  1865-75,  when  the 
colonial  percentage  sank  because  a  protectionist  wave 
affected  the  colonies  and  a  free  trade  wave  affected  foreign 
countries :  when  the  latter  swung  round  again  to  protection 
the  proportion  righted  itself.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  three  millions  of  the  eleven  million  white  inha¬ 
bitants  of  our  colonies  are  foreigners,  and  their  taste  in 
goods  is  likely  to  remain  foreign  so  far  as  sentiment  and  old 
associations  influence  the  buyer,  as  they  undoubtedly  do. 

There  is  little  hope,  then,  either  from  the  teaching  of  our 
own  history,  the  experience  of  others,  or  from  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  case,  that  preferential  duties  can  greatly 
increase  our  colonial  trade.  Practically,  all  the  profit  will 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  who  will  clearly  have  a  great 
advantage  in  our  markets.  If  such  advantage  is  to  be  given 
them,  it  must  be  purely  from  the  sentimental  motives  now 
so  much  derided  as  being  insufficient  to  keep  the  Empire 
together.  Those  who  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  designs 
have  never  failed  to  recognise  the  splendid  patriotism  of 
Canada  in  1897.  If  we  are  to  make  similar  concessions  it 
must  be  from  the  same  spirit.  The  original  Zollverein 
proposals  seemed  to  recognise  this  and  to  aim  at  the 
increase  of  general  free  trade;  they  were,  therefore,  though 

*  Til  is  test  of  patriotism  is,  of  course,  utterly  fallacious,  for  in  1902 
the  Dutch  colonists  in  Java  purchased  British  goods  at  the  rate  of 
331.  per  head,  against  the  Canadian  1/.  18s.  id.,  the  Australian 
51.  5s.  Gd.,  and  the  Natal  81.  6s.  per  head. 

t  The  Cape  imported  in  1899,  13,147,8311.  worth  of  our  goods;  in 
1902,  22,304,9901.  Natal  in  1899,  4,649,5511. ;  in  1902,  8,470,6191. 
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impracticable,  far  more  ‘  splendid  ’  in  their  ideal  than  the 
present  method,  which  is  purely  selfish  though  decked  out 
with  imperialist  sentiments.  At  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1902  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  address  all  pointed  to  free  trade 
within  the  Empire,  without  a  hint  as  to  the  adoption  of 
protection  in  Great  Britain,  e.g. :  ‘  Our  first  object,  then,  is 
‘  free  trade  within  the  Empire.  So  long  as  a  preferential 
‘  tariflf,  even  a  munificent  preference,  is  still  sufficiently  pro- 
‘  tective  to  exclude  us  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  your 
‘  markets,  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  that  you  have  imposed 
‘  even  greater  disability  upon  the  same  goods  if  they  come 
‘  from  foreign  markets.’  Why  did  the  speaker  suddenly 
change  his  ground  in  1903  and  advance  this  preference  as 
an  ‘  offer  ’  which  we  must  accept  or  lose  our  Empire,  and 
why  has  he  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  advance  protec¬ 
tionist  instead  of  free-trade  imperialism  ?  The  great  mistake 
of  the  present  campaign  has  been  that  it  associates 
two  diametrically  opposite  objects,  the  desire  of  the  seller  to 
increase  his  gains  and  the  desire  of  the  patriot  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  Empire.  A  moment’s  investigation  shows  that  the 
two  projects  are  mutually  self-destructive.  The  colonies  in 
order  to  profit  must  do  so  by  an  increase  of  price  in  our 
food- stuffs  and  raw  materials,  which  will  raise  the  cost  of  all 
our  productions.  They  also  hope  to  invade  our  market  for 
manufactured  goods.  Mr.  Ross,  the  Premier  of  Ontario, 
writing  on  October  20  last,  said  : 

‘  When  we  remember  that  Great  Britain  imports  ^500,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  for  the 
displacement  of  foreign  manufactures  by  Canadian  manufactures  is 
very  large,  and  with  a  preference  of  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
colonies  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  are  most  encouraging.  .  .  .  His 
scheme  would  therefore  not  be  a  displacement  of  British  manufactures 
in  the  home  market,  but  a  substitution  of  Canadian  for  foreign  manu¬ 
factures — a  truly  patriotic  and  imperial  policy.’  * 

The  ingenuous  Mr.  Ross  will  have  been  horrified  to  watch 
the  developement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  and  to  note 
his  passionate  denunciation  of  the  foreign  invasion  which 


*  It  is  also  plain  that  the  same  statesman  contemplates  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  Canadian,  not  British,  manufactures  for  foreign  in  Canadian 
markets,  as  the  result  of  raising  duties  against  foreigners.  ‘  He  showed 
the  advantage  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  would  be  to  Canada, 
and  said  that  the  proposed  preference  on  wheat  was  a  very  substantial 
bonus,  which  would  stimulate  immigration  and  increase  the  home 
market  for  Canadian  manufactures.’  Speech  at  Toronto,  November  30, 
1903. 
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has  displaced  our  goods  and  deprived  our  workmen  of 
wages.  Does  the  colonial  politician  believe  now  that  the 
British  seller  who  wishes  success  to  tariff  reform  ^vishes  a 
like  success  to  the  invasion  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods?  This  one  instance  alone  suffices  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  combine  incompatible  ideals, 
that  of  imperial  interdependence  based  on  mutual  sacrifices 
with  that  of  increased  profit  for  the  imperial  producer.  It 
lacks  the  logic  of  the  old  system,  which  allowed  the  colonial 
producer  to  grow  food  and  raw  material  and  the  home  pro¬ 
ducer  to  manufacture  both  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers, 
but  not  in  competition  with  one  another.  The  attempt  to 
trick  our  people  into  acquiescence  by  promising  them  that 
they  will  pay  no  more  for  anything,  or  that  if  they  do  it  can 
be  made  up  to  them  by  some  jugglery  which  will  not  stand 
a  moment’s  examination,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  an 
untenable  and  illogical  position. 

If  we  are  to  make  sacrifices  to  benefit  the  colonies,  let  us 
make  them  with  our  eyes  open.  At  present  the  colonies 
have  made  no  definite  proposals,  but  many  of  their  clearest- 
sighted  statesmen  deplore  the  ill-considered  action  which  is 
bringing  them  into  the  arena  of  British  party  strife.  They 
freely  recognise  the  wide  differences  prevailing  between  their 
economic  position  and  our  own.  They  are  fortunately  too 
sensible  to  believe  that  all  those  who  do  not  support  this 
most  dangerous  and  unhappy  enterprise  are  indifferent  to 
the  future,  and  have  no  wide  outlook.  The  men  who  have 
recognised  the  unique  character  of  the  King’s  dominions, 
their  diversity  of  conditions,  social,  political,  and  economic, 
will  also  ‘  think  imperially  ’  to  the  best  profit  of  their  own 
country  and  the  Empire,  for  it  is  only  by  thinking  histo¬ 
rically  and  geographically  that  the  statesman  will  also  think 
sanely  when  he  considers  imperial  problems. 

It  is  contrary  to  facts  to  say  that  sentiment  is  a  weak 
foundation  for  the  imperial  connexion.  The  imperialism  of 
Canada  and  Australia  is  purely  the  result  of  a  growing 
sentiment  of  a  common  interest  in  the  great  British 
Commonwealth.  That  feeling  did  not  arise  because  trade 
follows  the  flag  or  because  colonies  trade  better  with  the 
mother  country  under  preferential  conditions.  The  attempt 
to  make  it  permanent  by  associating  it  with  a  propaganda 
to  protect  British  industries  is  doomed  to  failure  not  merely 
because  it  associates  incongruous  ideas,  but  also  because  it 
raises  hopes  of  pecuniary  profit  which  it  is  the  avowed  object 
of  the  colonial  producer  to  render  impossible. 
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Art.  II.— the  WOMEN  OF  THE  EENAISSANCE. 

1.  Imhella  d'Este.  By  Mrs.  Ady.  London:  Murray,  1903. 

2.  Beatrice  d’Este.  By  Mrs.  Ady.  London:  Murray,  1901. 

3.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  By  Charles  Holroyd. 

London :  Duckworth,  1903. 

4.  The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Mac- 

DONNELL.  London:  Dent,  1903. 

5.  Historical  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Man- 

dell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London.  London : 
Longmans,  1902. 

6.  Les  femmes  de  la  Renaissance.  Par  Maulde  de  la 

Clavieee.  1898. 

7.  Les  femmes  de  BrantSme.  Par  Henri  Bouohot.  1889. 

^HERE  is  an  acknowledged  magic  about  the  word  Re- 
naissance.  It  has  become  to  us  a  symbol  of  many  of 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living — of  youth  and  beauty 
and  art  and  aspiration.  It  converted  thought  into  an  emotion, 
and  emotion  into  a  poetic  philosophy.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  Renaissance  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  the  world  for 
the  first  time,  and  they  have  taught  us  to  see  it  afresh  with 
their  eyes — a  natural  and  enduring  result  of  a  time  which 
was  the  heyday  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  senses.  It 
was  a  time,  too,  which  gave  a  new  field  and  a  new  impor¬ 
tance  to  women.  Its  appeal  to  beauty,  its  great  social 
developements,  the  emotional  energies,  and  the  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  that  it  involved,  were  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
faculties.  A  period  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  exquisite 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  talk  in  lemon  groves  for  eight  hours 
on  end  of  the  different  kinds  of  love — when  they  wrote 
packets  of  delicately  turned  letters  to  each  other  from  the 
moment  they  were  parted — seems  peculiarly  made  for 
women,  for  their  quick  intuition  and  subtle  insight,  for 
their  need  of  expression  and  their  gift  for  it.  It  is  almost 
an  axiom  that  women  are  rather  interpreters  than  creators, 
and  the  Renaissance,  with  its  wealth  of  new  ideas,  called  out 
for  interpreters.  So  it  came  about  that  the  Renaissance 
ladies,  of  whatever  nation,  became,  as  it  were,  a  race  apart, 
with  powers  and  faults  and  virtues  of  their  own,  recognising 
their  family  likeness  and  holding  correspondence  with  each 
other  all  the  world  over.  The  Renaissance,  indeed,  is  as 
much  of  a  common  denominator  as  Youth.  But  Youth, 
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which  everywhere  shows  certain  broad  resemblances,  also 
shows  many  a  finely-drawn  difference  according  to  its 
nationality,  and  so  it  is  with  the  Renaissance.  All  its  men 
and  women  are  alike  in  their  exuberance  and  curiosity,  in 
their  sunny  amenity  and  largeness  of  outlook,  in  a  kind  of 
naive  maturity  peculiar  to  themselves ;  but  every  country 
differs  from  the  other  in  a  score  of  ways ;  in  its  special 
powers,  in  its  conceptions  of  daily  life,  and  hence  in  its 
tone  of  thought  and  its  attitude  towards  morality. 

Isabella  d’Este,  whose  story  Mrs.  Ady  has  just  given  to 
the  public,  is  a  typical  woman  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  it  is  as  such  that  her  historian  shows  her.  Mrs.  Ady  is 
a  born  student :  zealous,  patient,  selfless,  seeking  no  effect 
and  sparing  no  pains.  She  has  presented  us  with  a  mass  of 
interesting  information,  for  which  all  her  readers  must 
thank  her ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  she 
is  a  born  biographer.  She  compiles  rather  than  writes.  It 
is  out  of  full  note-books  that  her  heart  speaketh,  and  she 
pours  forth  the  trivial  by  the  side  of  the  important  without 
a  due  sense  of  chiaroscuro.  The  tedious  poems  of  amorous 
pedants,  the  wordy  philosophies  of  pedagogues,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  as  the  great  pictures  of  the  old 
Italians ;  and  the  salient  qualities  of  Isabella  d’Este  are  so 
entangled  in  the  unessential  that  the  result  is  never  vivid 
and  is  sometimes  confusing.  But  if  all  this  is  not  por¬ 
traiture,  it  is  at  least  generous  material  for  the  portrait- 
painter  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Ady  does  not  choose  for  us  what 
we  are  to  see,  she  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  choose  for  our¬ 
selves. 

‘  La  prima  donna  nel  mondo,*  as  Isabella’s  contemporaries 
called  her,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1474,  in  a  palace  which 
had  long  been  a  citadel  of  culture  and  at  a  time  when  the 
morning  splendour  of  thought,  of  art,  of  conversation,  lent 
glamour  to  long  summer  days.  Her  father,  Duke  Ercole,  had 
the  true  Renaissance  secret  of  being  at  once  a  rude  soldier 
and  a  polished  lover  of  the  arts — a  man  compounded  both 
of  fire  and  of  philosophy.  ‘  A  crucifix  by  Jacopo  Bellini 
‘  hung  over  his  writing  desk,’  and  Piero  della  Francesca  and 
Pisanello  had  painted  his  palace  walls.  His  duchess 
Leonora  shared  his  tastes.  Her  rooms  were  full  of  pictures 
and  of  books.  She  read  Pliny’s  letters,  and  liked  Caesar’s 
‘  Commentaries  ’  no  less  than  the  ‘  Fioretti  ’  of  St.  Francis. 
Every  well-born  woman  then  received  a  classical  education, 
every  princess  was  a  prodigy.  At  a  tender  age  little  Isabella 
recited  Cicero  and  construed  Virgil  with  the  best  of  them. 
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fresh  as  she  was  from  the  hands  of  distinguished  tutors. 
The  Estes  were  a  dynasty,  and  they  made  ambitious  matches. 
Her  sister  Beatrice  became  the  wife  of  Ludovico  Sforza  of 
Milan  ;  and  at  fifteen  Isabella  was  married  to  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  the  kingly  Marquis  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  soldiers  of  his  day.  Isabella  was  not  beautiful,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  Leonardo’s  drawing  of  her,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  chosen  by  Mrs.  Ady  as  frontispiece  to  this 
book;  but  her  face  is  intensely  alive.  The  broad-lidded 
eyes,  the  high  forehead,  the  parted  hair  looped  massively 
behind,  and  the  long  nervous  hands,  fascinate  us  as  they 
fascinated  her  contemporaries.  She  was  made  all  of  a  piece, 
— large,  sunny,  generous,  graceful,  with  a  golden  opinion  of 
herself  and  others  and  the  keenest  interest  in  all  things. 
Throughout  the  year  before  the  wedding,  goldsmiths  and 
painters  were  busy  about  her  trousseau  and  early  in  1489 
Ercole  Roberti  was  sent  to  Venice  to  buy  gold-leaf  and 
ultramarine  for  the  wedding  chests.  The  art  that  grows 
strong  and  endures  is  the  art  that  is  intertwined  with  the 
daily  life  of  a  nation,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  wealth  of 
paintings  which  Italy  has  left  us,  when  we  consider  that 
every  birth  and  christening,  every  marriage  and  death  that 
occurred  amongst  well-to-do  people,  brought  forth  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  trappings,  jewels,  cassones,  designed 
by  master  hands.  After  she  had  been  a  sumptuous  bride, 
Isabella  left  Ferrara  and  became  a  sumptuous  wife  in 
Mantua.  The  Gonzagas  also  had  a  great  reputation  as 
patrons,  and  though  the  warlike  Francesco  did  not  care  very 
much  for  art,  he  cared  a  great  deal  about  protecting  artists 
and  having  more  splendid  palaces  than  his  neighbours.  To 
this  ambition  Isabella  brought  the  artistic  traditions  of 
Ferrara,  besides  the  msthetic  enthusiasm  which  was  part  of 
her  nature.  She  was  a  splendid  patron  and  had  ideas  of 
her  own.  Poets,  painters  and  sculptors  gathered  round 
her ;  thinkers  and  scholars  conversed  and  corresponded 
with  her.  Her  Gastello  became  a  little  Eden ;  Mantegna 
painted  its  Camera  degli  Sposi,  and  her  favourite  room  II 
Paradiso,  which  looked  out  over  the  lake,  was  a  dream  of 
grace  and  of  colour.  Gradually,  too,  she  made  her  art 
gallery — her  ‘  Studio  ’ — where  Mantegna  vied  with  Bellini, 
Costa  with  Dosso  Dossi,  Michael  Angelo’s  work  with 
antique  marbles.  Collecting  became  the  main  business  of 
her  existence,  and  she  had  agents,  artists,  and  scholars  in 
every  Italian  city  who  laid  hands  on  every  beautiful  thing, 
old  or  new,  that  they  could  find  for  her.  If  their  zeal 
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flagged  for  a  moment,  she  wrote  them  letters  of  which  the 
insistence  was  sweetened  by  caressiveness,  and  expected 
some  result  by  return  of  post.  Jewels  without  number, 
inlaid  lutes  and  clavichords,  the  first  Aldine  Plato  or  Virgil, 
poets’  manuscripts,  books  of  every  description,  were  among 
the  objects  she  coveted.  But  if  getting  them  was  her  chief, 
it  was  by  no  means  her  only,  occupation.  There  were  very 
few  things  she  did  not  do.  She  talked  brilliantly  all  day ; 
she  conducted  a  correspondence  which,  even  allowing  for 
secretaries,  should  have  taken  some  twenty-four  hours. 
Friendship  was  a  profession  to  her,  and  she  kept  alive  her 
relations  with  her  friends  by  a  kind  of  vivid  grace  all  her 
own.  With  her  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
she  maintained  the  most  romantic  intercourse  and  a  frequent 
interchange  of  ideas.  When  she  was  absent,  Isabella  wrote 
that  five  days  of  uninterrupted  talking  would  alone  satisfy 
her.  They  paid  each  other  visits,  and  when  the  Duchess 
came  to  Mantua  she  rode  out  joyously  to  meet  her  and 
brought  her  to  the  Paradise  Chamber ;  or  else  Isabella 
travelled  to  Milan  to  shine  at  her  sister’s  festive  Court ;  or 
she  was  the  Signory’s  guest  and  watched  the  espousals  of 
Venice  with  the  sea.  Once  she  went  to  Rome  and  feasted 
with  Leo  X.  and  daily  watched  the  excavations  of  old 
marbles,  probably  in  Raphael’s  company.  She  returned 
home  to  enjoy  her  memories.  She  danced,  she  sang,  she 
planned  palaces  and  gardens ;  she  read  widely ;  she  studied 
the  classics.  She  was  ever  the  mirror  of  fashion :  it  was 
her  caps  that  set  the  mode,  and  even  Lucrezia  Borgia  wrote 
to  ask  for  the  pattern  of  her  sleeves.  She  governed  suc¬ 
cessfully  while  her  husband  was  away  and  pledged  her 
jewels  to  help  him  in  his  wars,  for  jewels  then  were  no  mere 
luxury,  but  state  investments,  and  served  for  ransom  and 
for  revenue — a  fact  which  amply  explains  their  super¬ 
abundance  at  this  period. 

Sorrow  came  to  her.  Her  young  sister  Beatrice,  the 
Duchess  of  Milan,  died,  and  the  Duke  was  imprisoned  in 
France ;  but  during  the  French  occupation  Isabella  again 
went  to  Milan  and  danced  there  in  full  splendour  with  the 
French  king.  In  later  years,  when  she  was  a  widow,  she 
witnessed  the  meeting  of  Pope  and  Emperor  at  Bologna 
with  all  the  pageants  it  entailed,  and  was  visited  at  Mantua 
by  Charles  V.,  who  hunted  and  feasted  with  her  Court  and 
made  her  son  a  duke.  This  son  was  Federigo.  For  we 
must  not  forget  to  record  what  she  seems  herself  almost  to 
have  forgotten ;  that  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children — 
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five  daughters  and  three  sons — and,  in  spite  of  all  that  she 
had  to  do,  found  time  to  superintend  their  education.  One 
girl  died,  but  the  eldest,  Leonora,  married  the  heir  (after¬ 
wards  the  Duke)  of  TJrbino ;  while  her  second  son,  Ercole, 
for  whom  she  got  a  cardinal’s  hat,  played  an  important  part 
at  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  an  ennobling  fact  that,  in  spite  of  her  courted 
position,  of  the  spell  she  exercised,  no  breath  of  scandal  ever 
touched  Isabella’s  reputation.  She  loved  her  husband,  and 
for  many  years  he  loved  her  also.  When  their  happiness, 
for  long  so  great,  showed  signs  of  mortality,  it  was  because 
he  tired  of  her,  and  not  for  any  fault  of  her  own.  Nor  did 
she  treat  him  to  any  feminine  reproaches  ;  her  robust  nature 
would  have  scorned  such  futility,  and  it  clothed  her  with  its 
native  dignity. 

*  I  know  that  I  have  acquired  many  new  friends  on  your  behalf  as 
well  as  on  my  own,’ she  writes  in  1513,  after  some  reproaches  from 
him,  ‘  and  that  I  have  behaved  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  1  am  always 
accustomed  to  behave,  for,  thanks  to  the  grace  of  my  God  and  myself, 
I  never  needed  either  to  be  controlled  by  others,  or  to  be  reminded 
how  to  govern  my  actions.  And,  although  in  other  things  I  count  for 
nothing,  God  has  granted  me  this  grace,  for  which  your  Excellency 
owes  me  as  much  gratitude  as  ever  any  husband  owed  his  wife,  and 
even  if  you  loved  and  honoured  me  as  much  as  possible  you  could 
never  repay  my  faithfulness.  This  makes  you  sometimes  say  that  I 
am  proud,  because,  knowing  how  much  I  deserve  of  you  and  how  little 
I  receive,  I  am  tempted  at  times  to  alter  my  nature  and  to  appear 
different  from  what  I  am.  But  even  if  you  should  always  treat  me 
badly,  I  would  never  cease  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  the  less  love  yon 
show  me  the  more  I  shall  always  love  you,  because,  in  truth,  this  love 
is  part  of  myself,  and  I  became  your  wife  so  young  that  I  can  never 
remember  being  without  it.  This  being  the  case  I  think  that  without 
incurring  your  displeasure  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  put  off  my  return 
a  fortnight,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  explained.  Do  not  be 
angry  with  me  and  say  that  you  do  not  believe  I  wish  to  see  you  .  .  . 
for  if  my  desire  in  this  respect  were  satisfied,  you  would  let  me  see 
you  much  more  often  than  I  do  in  Mantua.  I  commend  myself  once 
more  to  your  Excellency  and  beg  your  pardon  for  writing  so  long  a 
letter. 

‘  From  one  who  loves  you  as  well  as  herself,  Isabella,  Marchesa  de 
Mantova.’ 

There  is  something  like  a  marble  reproach  in  the  cold 
stateliness  of  her  ending,  and  ‘  as  well  as  herself*  she  went 
on  loving  the  Duke.  She  was  thirty-nine  when  she  wrote 
these  words ;  six  years  later,  in  1519,  he  died,  after  a  long 
illness  through  which  she  nursed  him  faithfully.  A  leading 
part  she  continued  to  play  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  her 
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sou  Federigo  (his  father’s  successor)  and  as  general  schemer 
for  her  house  and  friends,  till  her  own  death  in  1539,  twenty 
years  after  that  of  her  husband.  She  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-five  and  enjoyed  every  moment  to  the  last.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  with  an  enjoying  temperament  she 
lived  in  an  enjoyable  time. 

Isabella’s  life,  indeed,  cannot  be  judged  by  outward 
events.  She  was  essentially  social ;  her  real  existence,  her 
strength,  her  foibles,  lay  in  her  relations  to  people.  Even 
her  art-collecting,  the  great  interest  of  her  existence, 
depended  upon  such  re^tions;  upon  the  intercourse  it 
brought  her  with  artists  and  connoisseurs  and  the  brilliant 
company  it  attracted  to  her  Court,  not  to  speak  of  the 
prestige  it  lent  her  among  her  fellow-patronesses.  She 
drew  all  great  sculptors  and  painters  into  her  golden  net. 
Andrea  Mantegna  was  the  Court  painter  of  Mantua  and  she 
had  frequent  dealings  with  him.  In  her  Studio  his  great 
‘  Parnassus  ’  outshone  Costa’s  ‘  Victory  of  Song,’  that  subtle 
and  arresting  picture ;  while  Andrea’s  ‘  Defeat  of  the  Vices,’ 
with  its  victorious  Minerva  who  seems  to  tread  on  air,  hung 
close  by  Perugino’s  feebler  Storia  on  the  same  theme.  Not 
far  off  glowed  the  canvas  of  Bellini  about  which  there  passed 
so  many  exasperated  letters — for  Bellini  took  his  own  time 
and  made  his  own  conditions.  Raphael  never  finished  any 
work  for  the  gallery,  but  Michael  Angelo’s  ‘  Cupid  ’  slept 
there  in  the  peace  of  perfect  beauty,  and  the  place  gleamed 
with  gem -strewn  goblets  of  lapis  or  of  crystal,  and  with 
exquisite  conceits  carved  by  Cristoforo  Romano,  or  fashioned 
by  the  hands  of  glorious  goldsmiths. 

In  1523,  Titian  (who  made  several  portraits  of  her)  visited 
her  at  Mantua.  Later  he  painted  her  a  Magdalen. 

‘  If  only  my  hand  and  brush,’  he  wrote,  ‘  had  agreed  with  the 
greatness  of  my  dream,  the  result  would  have  satisfied  me  better ;  but 
this,  alas,  has  not  been  the  case  by  a  long  way,  and  a  great  space  still 
remains  between  my  aspiration  and  my  achievement.  The  Magdalen 
herself  has  promised  to  beg  your  forgiveness  with  hands  folded  on  her 
breast.’ 

Isabella  did  her  best,  too,  to  get  a  painting  from  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  ‘  Your  Reverence,’  she  writes,  ‘  might  find  out  if 
‘  he  would  undertake  to  paint  a  picture  for  our  Studio.  If 
‘  he  consents,  we  would  leave  the  subject  and  the  time  to  him ; 
‘  but  if  he  declines,  you  might  at  least  induce  him  to  paint 
*  us  a  little  picture  of  the  Madonna,  as  sweet  and  holy  as  is 
‘  his  own  nature.’  But,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  efforts, 
Leonardo,  like  Raphael,  never  accomplished  anything  for  her 
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but  her  portrait.  She  was  as  anxious  for  conquests  among 
scholars  as  among  artists.  She  angled  with  giuce  for 
Platonists  and  poets,  and  she  caught  them  with  ease. 
Parnassian  Cardinals  adored  her ;  Pico  della  Mirandola 
corresponded  with  her;  so  did  Cardinal  Bembo.  Ariosto 
read  her  his  ‘  Orlando.’  Baldassarre  Castiglione,  Bandello, 
II  Aretino,  and  all  the  poetasters  flashed  and  flitted  round 
her  like  fireflies — the  dazzling  creatures  of  a  day  and,  like 
the  fireflies,  lighted  by  no  real  fire. 

Whether  with  scholars  or  painters,  whether  she  was  sixteen 
or  sixty,  the  keynote  of  Isabella  d’Este  was  her  boundless,  her 
amazing  vitality.  Her  sister  Beatrice  had  had  time  before  her 
early  death,  at  twenty-one,  to  show  that  she  was  gifted  with 
the  same  many-sided  energy,  but  neither  of  them  was  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Even  Isabella,  with  all  her  brilliant  achievement, 
was  only  typical  of  the  women  she  saw  all  round  her ;  the 
true  Benaissance  women,  paradoxes  of  blended  art  and 
instinct — diamonds  of  natural  lustre,  but  cut  into  a  hundred 
facets  which  lent  them  splendour  and  refracted  their  light 
on  the  world  again.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  count  them, 
yet  some  stand  forth  more  boldly  than  others.  There  was 
Vittoria  Colonna,  the  ideal  friend  of  Michael  Angelo — 
the  poet,  the  thinker,  who  illumined  her  home  and  her 
circle ;  or  Elizabetta  of  tJrbino,  more  pensive  than  Isabella, 
but  as  active,  as  intellectual  as  she  was.  Or  Emilia  Pia 
and  Giulia  Gonzaga,  the  busy  goddesses  of  a  coterie ;  or 
the  noble  Olympia  Morata,  who  lectured  on  philosophy  at 
sixteen  in  Ferrara  and  shone  equally  as  critic  of  poets  or 
translator  of  the  Bible — although  she  died  at  twenty-eight, 
glad  to  leave  the  life  she  had  lived  so  fully.  As  for  Renee 
of  Ferrara,  Louis  XII.’s  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Isabella’s 
nephew,  Duke  Ercole  II.,  she  was  an  epitome  of  the  sciences. 
The  usual  poets  and  artists  surrounded  her,  and  yet — none 
the  less — her  palace  was  the  centre  of  the  Reformation 
movement  and  Calvin’s  grim  shadow  often  darkened  the 
brilliant  throng  when  he  took  refuge  in  her  Court.  She, 
however,  was  Italian  only  by  adoption,  but  she,  like  the  rest, 
was  imbued  with  that  appetite  for  life  and  learning  which 
had  become  almost  a  fashion.  No  doubt  in  our  own  day 
we  could  find  the  same  tendencies  among  fashionable  ladies 
of  intellectual  tastes,  but  we  should  not  find  the  same 
attainment,  the  same  reality  of  erudition,  least  of  all  the 
same  transfiguring  vigour  and  calm  of  nerves.  Their  nerves, 
indeed,  were  abnormal  and  their  strength  unimpaired  by 
the  emotional  fret  which  has  weakened  later  generations. 
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With  the  inquisitiveness  of  children,  the  adventurousness  of 
boys,  the  passion  for  discovery,  and  a  whole  world,  old  and 
new,  to  discover,  they  celebrated  their  prime.  To  them 
everything  was  supremely  worth  while ;  every  part  of  them, 
mind  and  soul  and  senses,  demanded  and  found  equal  play, 
and  they  indulged  in  their  copious  activities  for  very  joy 
of  moving.  For  one  of  the  secrets  of  life  and  health  was 
theirs ;  the  secret  of  unity,  the  unconscious  knowledge  that 
all  life  was  one.  They  did  not  break  the  world  up  into  sets 
— the  artistic  and  inartistic,  the  craftsmen  and  the  thinkers, 
the  intellectual  and  the  athletic — one  sort  counting  more 
than  another;  to  them  each  kind  represented  a  separate 
function  of  one  life  and  took  an  equal  rank,  nor  did  they  see 
anything  wonderful  in  the  man  who  combined  all  of  them ; 
indeed,  the  person  capable  of  only  one  thing,  the  sedentary 
artist  who  lived  for  art’s  sake,  or  the  Philistine  athlete 
who  existed  for  games,  would  have  seemed  an  inferior  being 
to  them.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  Renaissance  worker  par 
excellence,  would  have  lived  sumptuously  on  a  desert  island, 
in  a  palace  built  with  his  own  hands  and  furnished  with 
every  mechanical  contrivance.  He  and  his  contemporaries 
despised  a  helpless  fellow  who  could  not  make  a  clock  or 
man  a  ship  at  a  pinch.  Art  was  not  divided  from  living, 
and  the  artist  was  esteemed  as  no  more  of  an  exotic  than  the 
tradesman.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  great  matter-of-course 
art — the  greatest  art  possible,  remote  from  the  enfeebling 
pedantries  of  specialists — an  art  which  does  not  cut  so  deep 
into  the  problems  of  man’s  struggling  soul  as  the  more 
conscious  art  of  to-day,  but  which,  while  less  intimate  with 
him,  refreshes  and  enchants  him  more. 

All  this  quest  after  thought  and  beauty  made  a  stimu¬ 
lating  atmosphere  which  affected  the  intelligence  of  every 
class.  Isabella,  who  is  but  the  epitome  of  her  generation, 
was,  if  we  may  say  so,  enormously  intelligent:  she  was  not 
creative,  she  was  not  critical,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
fashionable  ladies  was  apt  to  be  indiscriminate — to  think 
pedagogues  Apollos,  or  to  rank  them  with  Plato;  but  she 
was  ever  understanding.  There  was  no  prejudice  in  the  air. 
There  was  instead  a  boundless  curiosity,  the  naivete  of  which 
made  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness  and  helped  it  to 
march  straight  on,  rejecting  nothing  in  the  path  of  know¬ 
ledge.  To  them  all  things  seemed  possible.  Isabella  hears 
that  ^  a  man  named  Christopher  Columbus  lately  discovered 
‘  an  Island  for  the  King  of  Spain,’  in  which  the  women  have 
faces  as  large  as  wheels,  or  that  Magellan  has  brought 
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back  a  Phoenix  which  the  Emperor  has  presented  to  the 
Archduke,  and  she  accepts  both  statements  with  equal 
belief.  No  doubt  this  want  of  discernment  was  enfeebling 
to  art  as  well  as  to  thought.  The  hero-worship  for  pedants 
in  itself  produced  an  academic  tone.  Isabella  saw  no 
objection  to  bidding  some  one  of  her  pedagogues  help  her 
to  set  a  classical  theme  to  her  great  painters,  or  to  sending 
them  a  detailed  map  of  their  picture  as  she  saw  it;  each 
symbol  and  the  place  of  every  figure  she  boldly  dictated  to 
the  artist.  Bellini  refused  to  obey,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
further  proof  of  Mantegna’s  supreme  fantasy  that  his 
‘  Defeat  of  the  Vices  ’  was  thus  planned  out  for  him. 
Such  facts,  however,  show  that  Isabella  was  not  only  un- 
creative,  but  ignorant  of  what  creation  meant.  It  was  the 
Collector  that  ruled  in  her  and  that  love  of  fitness  which 
made  her  a  past-mistress  of  detail.  The  exquisite  finish, 
the  personal  pains  devoted  to  the  smallest  task,  did  much  to 
make  people  as  attractive  as  they  were  then.  ‘The  hat  for 
‘  which  you  ask  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  the  master  arrives, 
‘  and  shall  be  as  fine  and  gallant  as  possible,’  she  writes  to 
her  husband ;  and  one’s  eye  immediately  conjures  up  one 
of  those  superb  headdresses — a  little  world  of  velvet — held 
together  by  a  golden  medal  fashioned  by  some  well-known 
hand. 

The  zeal  for  modern  things  was  surpassed  by  the  zeal  for 
the  antique.  We  of  to-day,  to  whom  Greek  sculpture  is  an 
old  and  an  ever-new  heritage,  can  still  feel  the  thrill  of  a 
time  when  the  Laocoon  was  dug  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  in  the  presence  of  Michael  Angelo ;  when  in  every 
peasant’s  patch  of  ground  his  spade  might  strike  on  some 
immortal  Venus ;  when  men  hastened  to  buy  vineyards, 
much  as  they  hastened  to  set  sail  for  the  Indies,  on  the 
chance  of  the  uuktiown  wealth  that  they  might  find — the 
gems,  the  statues,  and  the  medals  that  the  Boman  earth 
was  daily  bringing  forth.  Isabella  outdid  others  in  her 
keenness,  and  when  her  boy,  Federigo,  went  to  Rome  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  his  first  thought — well  trained  by  her — 
was  to  bargain  for  a  ‘  marble  ’  to  send  her — the  gift  that 
he  knew  would  please  her  best.  There  was  real  enthusiasm 
for  beauty  in  all  this — but  there  was  something  else  besides. 
Women  then  were  not  so  very  unlike  women  now.  Isabella 
loved,  above  all  else,  to  be  different  from  her  neighbours,  to 
possess  what  they  could  not  get.  She  and  Lucrezia  Borgia 
grow  quite  sharp  in  their  competition  over  their  antiques, 
and,  in  emulation  of  Isabella’s  finest  piece,  Lucrezia  buys  a 
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modern  Cupid  which  she  exhibits  as  an  old  one ;  slic  even 
steals  the  sonnet  which  a  fashionable  poet  had  composed  for 
the  statue  of  her  dear  friend  Isabella,  and  shows  it  as  written 
for  her  own.  But  no  grudge  remained,  for  Isabella  was  a 
generous  woman  in  a  generous  time  and  her  rivals  were 
most  of  them  her  friends.  It  was  understood,  however,  that 
she  must  lead  the  fashion ;  if  she  heard  of  some  new  enter¬ 
tainment  or  invention,  she  spared  neither  pains  nor  money, 
nor  other  people’s  feelings,  until  she  got  it.  Her  father,  she 
heard,  had  a  rosary  of  black  amber  and  euamelled  flowers, 
her  sister  a  new  jewelled  belt — Isabella  could  not  rest  till 
they  were  copied  for  her.  She  and  her  compeers  adored 
novelty ;  they  aimed  at  being  original,  as  we  should  now 
express  it.  Isabella  always  kept  the  strangest  and  rarest 
dwarfs  ;  she  took  pride  in  her  cypress-planted  cemetery  for 
her  cats,  with  its  choice  tombstones  on  the  Gastello  terrace, 
an  institution  which  proves  that  fashionable  futilities  are 
not  restricted  to  our  own  day.  It  is  certainly  an  error  to 
believe  that  everybody  then  had  good  taste  and  that  its 
opposite  is  our  monopoly.  The  aesthetic  instincts  of  those 
times  had  undergone  no  corrupting  influence ;  there  was  a 
rich  outpouring  of  beautiful  work  which  inspired  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  already  healthy  taste  of  the  public ;  but  the  desire 
for  the  striking  and  the  new — the  common  human  instincts 
— were  there  also  :  the  instincts  which  in  our  less  fortunate 
days,  so  wanting  in  beauty  and  so  perverted  by  civilisation, 
lower  still  further  for  us  the  low  aesthetic  standards  that 
prevail.  And  into  moral  bad  taste  these  connoisseurs  let 
their  wishes  lead  them.  When  Caesar  Borgia  seized  Urbino 
and  chased  away  Elisabetta  and  her  husband,  Isabella  thought 
nothing  of  writing  to  beg  him  for  a  Greek  Venus  that  her 
beloved  friend  had  prized,  that  she  herself  had  coveted  when 
she  dwelt  as  a  guest  in  the  palace.  Nor  did  she  spare  any 
pains  to  get  the  clavichord  of  her  dead  sister  Beatrice,  not 
as  a  keepsake,  but  because  she  had  not  one  so  finely  inlaid. 
But  by  far  the  worst  score  against  her  was  her  last  trans¬ 
action  with  Mantegna.  The  painter  was  old,  and  in  debt ; 
his  son’s  wildness  had  made  him  destitute.  He  possessed 
one  antique  head — a  Faustina — which  he  loved  more  pas¬ 
sionately,  perhaps,  than  any  human  being.  When  he  was 
in  dire  straits  he  wrote  thus  to  Isabella : — 

‘  I  feel  myself  by  the  grace  of  God  somewhat  better,  and  although  I 
have  not  recovered  the  full  use  of  my  limbs,  yet  the  little  talent  which 
God  gave  me  is  still  undiniinished.  .  .  .  lllustrissima  Madonna  miu, 
I  commend  myself  to  you,  because  for  many  months  past  I  have  not 
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been  able  to  obtain  a  farthing,  and  am  in  great  need  .  .  .  aince  never 
expecting  these  bad  times,  and  being  desirous  not  to  remain  a 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  had  bought  a  house  for  the  price 
of  340  ducats.  ...  I  can  neither  sell  nor  mortgage  anything  now, 
and  I  have  many  other  debts,  so  it  has  come  into  my  mind  to  help 
myself  as  best  1  can  by  parting  from  my  dearest  possessions,  and 
t^since  this  has  often  been  asked  of  me)  to  sell  my  dear  Faustina  of 
antique  marble.  Necessity  which  compels  us  to  do  many  things 
prompts  me  to  write  your  Excellency  on  the  subject,  since,  if  I  must 
part  from  it,  I  would  rather  you  should  have  it  than  any  other  lord  or 
lady  in  the  world.  The  price  is  100  ducats.’ 

Isabella  was  at  this  time  (1506)  impoverished  by  war,  aud 
had  no  ready  money.  Still  she  could  not  give  up  the  chance 
of  possessing  the  much-coveted  bust.  At  first  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  bargain  with  him  for  a  lower  price,  but  finally 
she  arranged  matters  by  promising  Mantegna’s  creditors 
that  she  would  pay  his  debts.  The  poor  stricken  painter 
would  not  trust  the  Faustina  to  other  hands  than  his  own 
and  came  himself  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  her  agent. 
This,  wrote  the  latter,  he  ‘  did  with  great  ceremony,  and 
‘  entrusted  the  marble  to  me  with  repeated  injunctions  and 
*  many  signs  of  jealous  affection,  so  much  so  that  if  six  days 
‘  were  to  expire  without  his  seeing  it  again,  I  am  almost 
‘  certain  he  would  die.*  Not  only  did  Isabella  fail  to  restore 
his  treasure  to  the  great  artist  who  had  served  her  so  faith¬ 
fully,  but  she  never  redeemed  his  debts  and  he  died  that 
year,  before  they  were  paid.  ‘  We  have  lost  a  most  excellent 
‘  man,  .  .  .’  wrote  Lorenzo  da  Pavia,  ‘  but  I  believe  that 
‘  the  Lord  God  will  employ  him  to  do  for  Him  some  beauti- 
‘  ful  work.  For  me,  I  never  hope  to  see  again  a  designer 
‘of  so  much  beauty.  .  .  .’  ‘As  you  say,’  replies  Isabella, 
‘  a  great  light  has  gone  out.’ 

This  did  not  make  up  for  her  conduct.  It  must  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  added  that  her  fault  was  one  of  feeling  and  not  a 
lack  of  generosity.  She  and  her  fellows  rewarded  nobly 
those  who  worked  for  them,  and  they  did  many  great-hearted 
actions.  But  their  deeds  were  born  of  benevolence,  not  of 
love,  aud  their  kindness  was  large  and  cold  like  their  palace 
rooms.  Their  crudity  was  conspicuous  in  sorrow.  When 
her  brother  Alfonso  lost  his  wife,  Isabella’s  only  idea  was  to 
send  him  her  dwarf  for  consolation.  Nor  did  she  feel  any 
objection  to  dancing  with  the  king  who  had  usurped  her 
brother-in-law’s  dukedom,  in  the  rooms  that  she  had  not 
revisited  since  her  sister’s  death.  The  ladies  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  with  all  their  fascinations,  must  not  blind  us.  The 
fact  is,  they  were  a  heartless  race.  Untiring  vitality,  irre- 
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pressible  curiosity,  are  apt  to  blunt  and  to  destroy  feeling, 
and  a  reckless  will  to  enjoy  makes  it  an  unwelcome  intruder. 
The  aesthetic  sense,  too,  dislikes  gloom — it  gets  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  grief — and  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
century  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  Its  votaries  deliberately 
made  for  a  life  in  the  blue :  taste  took  the  place  of  faith, 
they  mistook  excitement  for  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  us  moderns  that  we  are  physi¬ 
cally  weaker  than  our  predecessors,  that  our  less  robust 
nerves  have  softened  our  sympathies  and  circumscribed  our 
energies.  The  complicated  drama  of  civilisation  has  set 
limits  to  our  possibilities,  and  if  our  taste  has  degenerated, 
our  moral  being  has  improved. 

The  women  of  the  Renaissance  were,  after  all,  frank 
Pagans,  and  the  temperament  of  Italy  was  a  Pagan  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  made  possible  the  temporal  power  and  the  gross 
pageant  of  the  Papacy  and  was  first  a  cause,  and  then  a 
result,  of  Papal  materialism.  The  Reformation  could  never 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil  provided  by  such  a  temperament. 
Its  real  nature  was  hidden  from  people  who  were  busy  new- 
naming  the  old  universe.  Pagan  they  were  in  everything — 
their  virtues  as  well  as  their  failings.  If  they  lacked 
humility  and  tenderness,  they  possessed  dignity  and  courage 
and  resignation,  and  their  judgement  was  large-minded  and 
humane.  Isabella’s  disillusioned  letters  to  her  husband 
breathed  a  fine  philosophy  worthy  of  the  motto  she  had 
chosen — ‘  Nec  spe  nec  metu.’  ‘  The  laws  of  Nature  are 
‘  inevitable,  and  Fate  has  fixed  the  term  of  life.  Therefore 
‘  we  must  be  patient,’  such  was  the  chilly  comfort  Isabella 
offered  to  herself  and  others  for  the  death  of  Raphael.  The 
letters  of  condolence  that  she  and  her  friends  wrote  to  each 
other  on  the  loss  of  husband,  wife,  or  children  invariably 
embroider  on  the  same  theme  :  that  it  is  wisdom  to  submit  to 
the  inevitable,  and  waste  of  time  to  weep.  As  far  as  religion 
goes,  their  own  deathbeds  are  bevvildering.  ‘  Drive  Brutus 
‘  from  my  head,’  said  a  patriot  among  them,  who  was  anxious 
to  make  a  Christian  end.  And  the  charming  Emilia  Pia  died 
‘  repeating  passages  from  Castiglione’s  “  Cortigiano  ”  ’  to  her 
friend  Ludovico  da  Canossa.  More  solemn  was  the  death  of  the 
Aristotelian,  Pomponazzi,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bologna, 
who  published  a  book  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
‘  a  neutral  problem,’  he  writes,  ‘  like  that  of  the  eternity  of 
‘  the  world.’  When  his  last  hour  came,  ‘  he  was  heard  to 
‘  say,  “  I  depart  with  joy.”  “  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 
*  asked  a  friend  who  stood  at  his  bedside,  eager  to  learn 
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‘  the  master’s  secret.  “  Where  all  mortals  go,”  was  Pom- 
‘  ponazzi’s  reply.  “  Whither  do  they  go?  ”  urged  the  former 
‘  speaker.  “  Where  others  are  gone  before,”  answered  the 
‘  dying  man.’  It  was  to  the  hands  of  this  teacher  that 
Isabella  entrusted  her  son,  Ercole,  nor  was  the  Pope  more 
exclusive.  Poiupouazzi’s  heretical  book  was  burned  at 
Venice,  but  Leo  X.  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued 
to  give  him  a  warm  welcome  at  the  Vatican. 

Every  where  we  find  the  same  medley.  Erasmus  talks  of 
‘  Saint  Socrates,’  Cardinal  Bembo  commends  himself  to 
Olympus  and  invokes  ‘  the  Supreme  Beauty.’  Another 
writer  refers  collectively  to  the  Saints  and  Venus  as  ‘  these 
‘  ladies.’  Olympia  Morata’s  father,  treating  of  elocution, 
writes  to  his  little  girl  of  twelve  that  ‘  the  lyres  of  Orpheus 
‘  .  .  .  the  sweetness  of  Nestor,  nay,  the  grace  of  Christ 
‘  Himself,  was  nothing  else  than  a  sweet,  soothing,  cheerful, 

‘  soft  speech.’  This  strange  assortment  of  ideas,  reminding 
us  of  the  intertwined  saints  and  centaurs  on  the  friezes  of 
Renaissance  churches,  was  largely  due  to  the  New  Platonism 
— the  garbled  and  emotional  philosophy  which  had  become 
so  prevalent  among  cultivated  Italians.  It  especially  affected 
women,  for  it  embodied  their  demands  and  was  adapted  to 
their  temperament.  Its  chief  expounders,  Marsilio  Ficino 
and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  bad  fine  aims.  Ficino  called 
his  book  ‘  A  misty  effort  to  set  forth  the  image  of  Plato 
‘  as  closely  resembling  the  truth  of  Christ.’  ‘We  have 
‘  laboured,’  he  wrote,  ‘  at  translating  Plato  and  Plotinus, 

‘  that  by  the  appearance  of  this  new  theology,  poets  may 
‘  cease  to  count  the  mysteries  of  religion  amongst  their 
‘  fables,  and  .  .  .  philosophers  may  be  admonished  that 
‘  religion  must  not  be  reckoned  as  old  wives’  fables.’ 
Erasmus,  too,  said  that  in  its  conception  of  happiness 
Platonism  harmonised  with  Christianity ;  while  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  truth  and  knowledge  preached  by  the  Platonists 
fell  in  with  the  popular  notion  of  unity  in  all  things.  Such 
ideas  found  some  high-minded  disciples.  But  these  were 
exceptional  people,  capable  of  true  idealism,  and  to  the  more 
ordinary  votary  the  new  creed  conveyed  other  meanings. 
For  one  of  its  central  tenets  was  the  inferiority  of  body  and 
the  all-importance  of  soul.  No  ascetic  could  talk  greater 
ill  of  the  flesh  than  these  Platonic  sybarites ;  nor  could  any 
eighteenth-century  Frenchwoman  more  glorify  sensibility. 
Tne  only  true  marriage,  they  averred,  was  the  gift  of  the 
soul ;  the  only  purity  that  of  the  heart ;  marriage  was 
nothing ;  love  was  everything.  As  in  the  earlier  days  of 
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chivalry,  the  unfortunate  husband  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  the  spiritual  lover — too  often  spiritual  only  in  name — 
rose  into  prominence.  Six  Roman  ladies  and  gentlemen  did 
actually  retire  to  a  house  among  the  hills  where,  for  a  space, 
they  lived  an  ideal  life  ;  but  most  of  such  experiments  ended 
in  failure  and  a  good  deal  of  metaphysical  prattle.  Here 
are  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  with  which  these 
amiable  casuists  amused  themselves. 

‘  Who  loves  the  most  easily  ?  ’ — ‘  Woman,  because  of  her 
‘  changeful  nature.’ 

‘  Who  can  best  do  without  love  ?  ’ — ‘  Woman.’ 

‘Is  it  easier  to  simulate  love  than  to  dissimulate  it?’ — 
‘  Yes,  because  a  voluntary  act  is  always  easier  than  an  iu- 
‘  voluntary  one.’ 

‘  Is  it  better  for  love  to  bring  the  wise  man  to  folly  than 
‘  the  fool  to  wisdom?’ — ‘No,  it  is  better  to  build  than  to 
‘  destroy,  and  nothing  can  be  built  upon  folly.’ 

Such  intellectual  games  as  these  sharpened  the  wits  of 
their  inventors.  They  had  a  philosophical  academe ;  they 
had  festivals  of  Plato  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when 
they  crowned  his  bust  with  laurels  and  spread  a  banquet 
beneath  shady  trees  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  in  his  honour. 
Such  things  were  bound  to  produce  pedants,  and  pedants  of 
love  there  were  who  classified  the  different  ways  of  loving; 
who  reckoned  among  their  platonic  affections,  ‘  the  love  for 
‘  collective  humanity,  for  irrational  objects,  for  the  Great- 
‘  All  ...  for  the  angels.’  Even  the  colours  of  their  dress 
were  symbolical  of  their  states  of  soul ;  they  reduced  the 
whole  of  existence  to  a  kind  of  emotional  ritual,  remaining 
cold  themselves  all  the  time.  Small  wonder  that  the 
Reformation  could  find  no  favourable  foothold  here.  Such 
an  atmosphere  alone  would  have  made  its  establishment 
impossible.  There  were  certain  cities  —  Lucca,  Naples, 
Ferrara  —  that  were  centres  of  heterodoxy  ;  there  were 
glowing  spirits,  figures  like  that  most  interesting  one  of 
Fra  Ochino  of  Siena,  or  of  his  friend  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli ; 
there  were  the  fervent  Flaminio,  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
and  Carnesechi  who  was  burnt  for  his  convictions — men 
who  (nearly  half  a  century  after  Savonarola)  created  a  great 
enthusiasm.  Fra  Ochino,  indeed,  attracted  crowds  by  his 
preaching,  especially  in  Venice,  before  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  and  forced  to  flee.  But  neither  he  nor  his  fellows 
succeeded  in  creating  a  general  movement.  It  is  always  a 
moot  question  whether  leaders  evoke  a  big  following,  or 
the  following  evokes  the  leaders,  but  in  this  case  there  wei  e 
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no  numbers  to  bring  forth  into  the  field.  What  should  have 
been  a  throng  resolved  itself  into  groups  that  clustered 
round  some  central  figure.  Among  these  groups  and 
figures  steadfast  women  may  be  found,  to  remind  us  that 
the  religious  character  did  at  this  time  exist  here  and  there 
in  Italy.  There  were  Ren^e  of  Ferrara,  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Olympia  Morata,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  Isabella  of  Ischia.  Only 
the  first  two  of  these  had  any  real  importance.  The  rest 
had  strong  individualities,  but  they  achieved  very  little. 
Oljmpia  Morata,  who  renounced  her  position  and  lived  in 
poverty  for  the  sake  of  her  faith,  might  have  done  more ; 
but  she  married  a  young  German  physician,  a  Protestant 
like  herself,  and  went  to  live  in  Germany.  Of  the  two  more 
]'rominent  ladies  there  is  more  to  say.  One,  however. 
Princess  Ren4e,  the  most  active  instigator  of  the  Reformers, 
was  a  Frenchwoman  and  therefore  cannot  rank  among 
the  Italian  patronesses.  It  was  otherwise  with  Vittoria 
Colonna,  ‘  chaste  yet  beautiful,  a  Latin  scholar  .  .  .  loving 
‘  only  Jesus  Christ  and  good  deeds.’  She  was  really  drawn 
to  the  reformed  doctrines,  to  which  Michael  Angelo  also 
inclined.  She  fell  under  the  sway  of  Fra  Ochino  and  even 
commended  him  to  Isabella  d’Este,  who  bad  no  taste  for  his 
sermons  and  characteristically  said  so.  Unlike  the  latter, 
Vittoria  was  a  great  moral  influence  and  exercised  a  personal 
spell.  To  Michael  Angelo  she  was  ever  the  ideal  of  woman¬ 
hood  and  friendship.  He  spoke  to  her  with  full  confidence 
of  his  work,  his  theories  of  art,  his  religious  musings.  And 
so  revei'ent  was  his  love  that  when  he  stood  by  her  death¬ 
bed,  he  only  dared  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  grieved  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  on  the  brow.  And 
less  exceptional  people  were  quite  as  much  atfected  by  her. 
Wherever  she  went  she  became  a  spiritual  centre.  Yet  she 
was  an  example  of  a  beautiful  soul  rather  than  of  a  practical 
power,  and  was  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  an  organiser.  Nor 
did  she  by  any  means  go  the  whole  length  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  She  sought  to  reconcile  the  old  with  the  new ;  she 
followed  Erasmus  not  Luther,  and  when  Fra  Ochino  was 
condemned  and  fled  to  Switzerland,  she  virtually  renounced 
his  cause.  Such  a  woman  might  have  an  enduring  effect 
on  character,  but  she  could  not  incite  others  to  action. 
Her  country  remained  unmoved  by  her,  and  history  bore  out 
the  saying  that  ‘you  might  be  aide  to  dechristianise  Italy, 
‘  but  you  could  never  Calvinise  it.’ 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  ladies  of  the  Italian  to  the 
ladies  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  to  observe  the  con- 
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trast  in  this  respect  between  them.  For  there  was  hardly 
an  important  Frenchwoman  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
did  not  occupy  herself  with  religion.  After  Anne  do 
Bretagne,  the  devout  Catholic,  whose  art-collecting  was 
always  subordinate  to  her  good  works,  and  Louise  de  Savoie, 
the  professional  bigot  and  student  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
leading  women  of  the  day  were  most  of  them  concerned 
with  the  Reformation,  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that,  apart  from  Coligny  and  its  military  chiefs,  the  real 
instigators  of  the  movement  were  great  ladies. 

In  Italy,  as  we  saw,  the  exception  to  the  rule  and  the 
mainspring  of  religious  activity  was  a  Frenchwoman,  Anne 
de  Bretagne’s  daughter,  the  indefatigable  Princess  Renee, 
who  was  Calvin’s  aide-de-camp,  his  refuge,  and,  in  spite  ot 
her  husband’s  objurgations,  the  chief  plotter  for  all  his  sect. 
And  when  we  enter  France  the  same  diflFerence  is  borne  out. 
Margaret  of  Angoul^me,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  may  almost 
be  called  the  inspirer  of  the  French  Reformation — the  force 
that  first  gave  it  wings.  It  is  true  that  she  did  not  fully 
realise  what  it  was  that  she  was  inspiring ;  that,  like  her 
kindred  spirit,  Vittoria  Colonna,  with  whom  she  exchanged 
letters,  she  was  a  reconciler  rather  than  an  originator  of  ideas. 
But  she  dared  more  and  went  farther  than  Vittoria.  She  was 
summoned  before  the  Sorbonne  for  heresy  ;  she  was  preached 
against  in  Paris  ;  she  took  Communion  ‘in  both  kinds,  and 
‘  was  full  of  heretical  practices.’  Her  Court  was  a  hospital 
for  the  persecuted  and  oppressed,  from  Calvin  downwards. 
Nor  was  all  this  done  with  impunity  ;  she  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  her  faith — at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  the  King  of 
Navarre  (who  even  boxed  her  ears  for  her  heterodoxy),  or  at 
those  of  her  brother  Francis,  whom  she  loved  and  feared 
above  all  else,  though  she  braved  his  anger  at  her  tenets. 
After  her,  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  her  daughter,  passed  far  beyond 
her  mother,  and,  with  Coligny,  led  the  cause  of  Protest¬ 
antism  ;  was  actually  chosen  by  him  as  the  head  of  the 
religious  republic  that  he  wished  to  establish  in  France. 
Eleanor  de  Roye,  Princesse  de  Cond6,  was  almost  as  pro¬ 
minent  a  Huguenot ;  while  her  sister  (the  Comtesse  de  la 
Rochefoucauld)  and  Madame  d’Uzes  and  Jacqueline  de 
Montpensier  are  only  a  few  names  out  of  many  that  go  to 
swe  1  the  band.  Margaret  of  Savoy,  the  niece  of  Margaret 
of  Angoulfime,  leaned,  intellectually  speaking,  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  although  she  was  not  a  convinced  one ;  while 
Catherine  dei  Medici,  now  Huguenot,  now  Catholic,  was  all 
her  life  absorbed  in  matters  appertaining  to  religion ;  and 
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Madame  d’Estampes  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  mistresses 
of  King  Francis  and  his  son,  were  respectively  the  heads  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  factions  which  disturbed  the 
Court. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  conclude  that  France,  unlike  Italy,  was  a  religious  nation. 
Fact  does  not  justify  such  a  statement,  nor  did  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  take  root  in  France  any  more  than  it  did  in  Italy.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  the  Italians  are  by  nature  pagan,  the  French 
have  the  sceptical  temperament.  And  the  sceptical  tempera¬ 
ment  is  the  practical  temperament,  which  sees  things  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  may  be ;  the  temperament  of 
common  sense  unmitigated  by  imagination,  which  clings  to 
the  present  and  the  attainable  and  cares  little  for  big  vistas. 
It  naturally  produced  practical  women,  not  romantic  ones ; 
and  practical  women  demand  action,  they  need  to  move  in 
affairs,  they  soon  develope  into  political  women.  The  only 
politics  possible  for  the  women  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
provided  by  religion,  and  it  was  to  religion,  therefore,  that 
these  powerful  ladies  turned  as  an  outlet  for  their  energies. 
Jeanne  d’Albret  would  have  had  some  trouble  to  disentangle 
her  zeal  from  queenly  statecraft  or  from  her  pretensions  for 
her  son,  and  she  was  not  less  ambitious  because  the  form  of 
government  she  desired  for  Navarre  was  a  kind  of  Hebraic 
theocracy,  with  herself  as  deputy-ruler.  Nor  could  we  easily 
define  where  Ren4e  of  Ferrara’s  restless  love  of  intrigue 
ended  and  where  her  love  of  Protestantism  began.  Jeanne, 
it  is  true,  led  a  strenuous  and  stoical  life,  and  both  of  these 
women  were  keen  theologians.  But  theologians  live  by 
logic — by  the  practical  temperament  applied  to  ideas — and 
theology  gave  these  feminine  Calvinists  a  new  field  for  their 
natural  abilities.  They  were  literal,  and  made  for  absolute 
conclusions  and  the  neatest  fitting-in  of  beliefs,  nor  did  they 
leave  room  for  the  spiritual  imagination.  Calvin  was  the 
epitome  of  their  qualities — of  what  has  been  called  a  French 
lucidity — and  Calvin  swayed  many  of  these  ladies  as  if  he 
had  been  a  king.  But  when  we  pass  from  these  graver 
characters  to  such  as  were  matter-of-fact  without  the 
gravitj — to  Madame  d’Estampes,  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  to 
Catherine  dei  Medici — we  come  into  a  maze  of  political 
intrigue,  a  world  where  religion  was  used  as  a  cloak  for 
personal  passion,  where  there  was  no  horizon  but  the  interest 
of  the  moment.  Catherine  dei  Medici,  half  French  half 
Italian,  a  mixture  of  the  pagan  and  the  sceptic,  of  matter- 
of-factness  and  materialism,  was,  as  it  were,  the  familiar 
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spirit  of  expediency  :  a  Catholic  or  a  Huguenot  according 
as  ambition  prompted  her.  The  need  of  allies  against  the 
Guises  was  enough  to  make  her  one  of  the  Protestants ;  the 
prospect  of  an  alliance  with  Spain  urged  her  to  pledge  her¬ 
self  to  their  destruction.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  cynicism  like 
the  cynicism  of  absolute  common  sense. 

Of  course,  there  were  exceptions  to  this  type,  and  the 
most  signal  was  the  Princess  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken — the  poet-reformer,  Margaret  of  Angouleme,  Queen 
of  Navarre.  It  was  not  that  she  lacked  the  essential  French 
qualities,  for  she  was  a  strong  sceptic. 

‘  Lu8  !  tous  ces  mota  ne  voulais  4couter, 

Mais  encore  je  venais  a  doiiter 
Si  c’4tjiit  vous  oil  si,  par  aventure, 

Ce  n’^tait  rien  qu’une  simple  ecriture.’ 

Thus  she  expresses  her  doubts  of  the  Bible  to  her  Creator. 
She  was,  too,  a  sceptic,  a  lover  of  the  moment,  when  she 
lingered  in  the  flowery  meadows  and,  together  with  a  gay 
company,  devised  the  tales  of  the  ‘  Heptameron.’  But  she 
was  still  more  frequently  a  mystic — whether  she  was  talking 
on  high  themes  to  her  maidens,  sitting  among  them  in  her 
plain  black  dress;  or  discussing  the  Gospels  with  some  saintly 
old  Calvinist ;  or  breathing  a  prayer  like  this  one : 

‘  Seigneur,  quand  viendra  le  jour 
Tant  desird 

Que  je  serai  par  amour 
A  vous  tire  ?  .  .  . 

Essuyez  des  tristes  yeux 
Le  long  g4mir, 

Et  me  donnez  pour  le  mieux 
Un  doux  dormir.' 

This  is  but  one  chord  of  a  faith  that  sometimes  rose  to 
ecstasy.  Through  all  her  experiences  she  shows  her  religious 
nature  and  pursues  a  religious  ideal,  but  it  is  the  blending 
of  two  opposed  elements  in  her  that  makes  her  such  an 
interesting  figure.  She  was  always  standing  halfway  between 
her  intellect  and  her  soul.  When,  in  another  poem,  she 
raises  a  temple  to  God  and  builds  a  great  pillar  out  of  books, 
the  New  Testament  is  on  the  top  and  Plato  is  below  it. 
She  worked  Plato  into  her  mysticism  and  he  influenced  her 
deeply,  but  with  her  he  always  came  second. 

Nevertheless  she  did  her  best  to  introduce  the  new 
Platonism  into  France,  though  it  was  never  really  naturalised 
there ;  the  atmosphere  was  too  literal  for  it.  Now  and  then 
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it  fired  individuals.  In  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  was  on  the 
high  road  to  Italy,  these  new  ideas  were  taken  up  by  the 
little  circle  of  poets  and  poetesses  living  there — the  ‘  Soci^te 
‘  Angelique,’  as  they  called  themselves — but  they  could  not 
make  the  Platonic  conception  general.  Perhaps  these  con¬ 
ceptions  were  shrivelled  up  by  the  more  businesslike  notions 
that  prevailed,  that  of  women’s  rights,  for  instance,  which 
appears  to  have  been  freely  discussed.  ‘  I  can  do  no  more 
‘  than  implore  virtuous  ladies  to  raise  their  minds  a  little 
‘  above  their  distaffs  and  their  spindles,’  writes  one  blue¬ 
stocking  to  another ;  for  the  time  (so  she  says)  ‘has  come 
‘  when  tyrant  man  can  no  longer  fetter  the  honest  liberty 
‘  after  which  our  sex  has  yearned.’  They  certainly  won 
their  liberty,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  Italians, 
who  seem  to  have  needed  no  such  rights,  are  openly  pitied 
for  their  suft'erings  from  men’s  supremacy.  ‘  Where  are  ye, 
‘  all  ye  poor  lock ed-up ladies?  ’  ...  so  an  impetuous  French 
writer  addresses  the  signoras:  ‘You,  who,  instead  of 
‘  enjoying  your  leisure,  should  be  thinking  of  naught  but 
‘  how  to  use  your  strong  reasons  to  deliver  you  from  the 
‘  harsh  prison  of  your  chamber-walls — so  that  for  once,  at 
‘  least,  you  may  plunge  into  French  liberty  and  cease  to  be 
‘  the  slaves  of  custom.’  This  seems  a  strange  invocation 
from  a  Frenchman,  considering  that  the  Renaissance  came 
to  France,  as  to  other  lands,  from  its  mother- country,  Italy. 
But  if  Italy  gave  France  the  impulse,  France  liked  to  act  as 
the  executive. 

Even  flirtation  could  be  turned  to  definite  purpose.  The 
women  of  the  Escadron  Volant,  the  feminine  regiment  of 
charmers  kept  by  Catherine  dei  Medici,  had  each  a  political 
use  and  were  told  off  to  fulfil  it ;  to  lure  important  Huguenots 
away  from  their  cause  or  to  perform  some  other  state-task. 
The  gay  Isabelle  de  Limeuil  was  sent  to  make  love  to  the 
PrincH  de  Cond^,  ‘  La  belle  de  Rouet  ’  to  decoy  the  King  of 
Navarre — and  both  succeeded  admirably.  The  lack  of 
spontaneity  in  Frenchwomen  of  that  day  comes  out  in  many 
ways.  A  distinguished  critic  of  their  nation  complains  of 
the  baldness  of  their  letters  as  compared  with  those  of 
Italian  ladies.  They  certainly  did  not  deal  in  the  elaborate 
amenities  of  Isabella  and  her  kind,  nor  did  they,  like  them, 
indulge  in  letters  for  the  pleasure  of  writing.  They  nearly 
alwajs  wrote  for  a  distinct  reason  in  a  short  plain  style  with 
little  mention  of  outside  events  and  few  details  about  any¬ 
thing  except  their  health — the  one  theme  that  tempts  them 
to  linger.  Nothing,  as  a  rule,  can  be  duller  than  their 
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correspondence.  The  letters  of  Catherine  dei  Medici  and 
Jeanne  d’Albret  are  mostly  political  or  domestic  despatches  ; 
those  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  are  the  notes  of  a  dominant 
business  woman,  of  an  aristocratic  governess  on  the  Miss 
Edgeworth  model.  They  are  full  of  minute  directions  for 
the  Eoyal  children’s  diet  and  of  homely  housekeeping 
details — descriptions  of  the  Mayence  hams  which  she  so 
much  relishes,  or  of  the  nurse  who  is  to  be  engaged.  Ken^e 
of  Ferrara,  says  M.  Maulde  de  la  Claviere,  ‘  never  acquired 
‘  the  Italian  knack ;  she  continued  to  write  curtly,  d  la 
‘  fran^aise;*  and  Margaret  of  Angoul6me,  whose  letters  are 
more  of  literary  compositions  than  those  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  has  hardly  any  mean  between  abstruse  mystic 
conceits  and  ceremonious  compliment. 

The  distinction  of  Frenchwomen  lay  in  their  practical 
benevolence.  They  had  not,  perhaps,  more  heai’t  than  the 
Italians,  but  they  had  greater  administrative  power.  Lyons 
boasted  an  ideal  hospital  and  an  orphanage  completely 
managed  by  women.  And  the  private  charities  of  great 
French  ladies  were  a  more  prominent  part  of  life  than  those 
of  Italian  grandees,  who  practised  a  rather  formal  benevo¬ 
lence.  In  France,  the  ordinary  household  being  larger,  it 
entailed  greater  responsibilities  than  in  Italy.  The  average 
nobleman’s  country  establishment  numbered  at  least  forty 
persons — women,  grooms,  bakers,  tailors,  and  the  like — and 
the  grander  houses  were  little  worlds  in  themselves.  With 
every  member  of  these  the  heads  kept  up  a  personal  relation, 
providing  dots  for  the  maidens  and  faithfully  befriending 
each  retainer.  The  number  of  letters  in  great  people’s 
correspondence,  demanding  posts  from  princes  and  prelates 
for  their  proteges,  alone  attests  the  pains  they  gave  them¬ 
selves.  Anne  de  Bretagne  took  an  active  interest  in  charities 
for  girls.  Margaret  of  Angouleme  cared  personally  for  her 
poor.  She  visited  them  herself,  she  established  a  home  for 
foundlings,  another  for  unfortunate  women.  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  skilled  in  medicine,  planned  her  almshouses  at 
Anet  as  practically  as  she  had  once  planned  her  fortunes  at 
Court.  Nor  were  lesser  lights  wanting — high-spirited 
spinsters  who  set  up  houses  of  education,  like  Mademoiselle 
Saiute-Beuve,  beloved  of  little  girls  (her  ‘  bees,’  as  she  called 
them) ;  or  Mademoiselle  Saintonge,  who,  leaving  her  home 
to  teach  poor  children,  began  in  a  garret  and  ended  in  a 
thriving  school.  Did  Government  consist  only  of  admini¬ 
stration,  Frenchwomen  might  perhaps  have  ruled  the 
world. 
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It  was  natural  that  this  utilitariau  spirit  should  influence 
the  arts.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
the  best  expression  of  the  French  nation,  lay  in  that  most 
practical  of  all  arts — domestic  architecture.  Of  course,  the 
other  branches  were  cultivated,  but  the  finest  artists  were 
those  who  were  bribed  to  come  from  Rome  or  Florence.  In 
comparison  with  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  France 
could  boast  but  few  painters  except  the  painters  of  small 
portraits.  The  work  of  the  Clouets  and  of  Corneille  de 
Lyon,  which  took  the  place  of  our  photographs,  was  used 
officially,  like  despatches,  on  every  occasion,  from  royal  mar¬ 
riages  downwards.  In  sculpture  there  was  more  to  show. 
It  could  boast  such  fine  national  craftsmen  as  Jean  Goujon, 
Michel  Colombo,  Germain  Pilon,  who  enriched  their  country 
with  portrait-busts,  with  statues  for  tombs,  with  every  kind 
of  decorative  handiwork.  Yet  even  here  we  find  no 
Donatello,  no  Cellini,  who  created  for  the  pleasure  of 
creating  without  any  purpose  beyond  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  very  different  matter  when  we  come  to  the  goodly 
chateaux  that  overhang  the  winding  Loire,  that  lie  scat¬ 
tered  over  France  and  still  delight  us  with  their  fragments 
— true  wonders  of  grace  and  proportion,  strength  and 
elegance.  It  was  in  these  buildings,  in  which  luxury  and 
simplicity  were  made  one  and  convenience  never  degenerated 
into  banality,  that  the  true  French  genius  shone  out.  No 
possible  want  was  neglected,  from  the  secret  chamber 
betwixt  floor  and  ceiling  whence  the  King  could  overhear 
his  courtiers  below,  to  the  shady  alleys  and  pleasant  places 
of  the  gardens,  good  alike  for  the  strolls  of  lovers  or  of 
diplomatists.  Italy  embodied  Eden  in  its  villas ;  France, 
on  however  grand  a  scale,  provided  homes  for  the  life  of 
every  day.  And  the  real  enthusiasm  of  the  French  lay 
here.  Francis  I.  and  his  sister  Margaret  cared  for  nothing 
so  much  as  the  building  and  beautifying  of  Fontainebleau, 
of  the  ChS,teaux  of  Madrid  and  Nerac ;  Catherine’s  letters 
about  the  Tuileries  are  almost  the  warmest  she  wrote. 
She  herself  designed  part  of  the  plans  for  her  palace  with 
the  help  of  her  woman  architect,  Mademoiselle  du  Perron ; 
and  her  interest  in  great  schemes  of  building  never  flagged. 
It  was  more  to  enrich  her  grand  houses  than  from  any 
love  of  beauty  that  she  was  an  art-collector,  and  the  same 
in  lesser  degree  may  be  said  of  many  of  her  fellows.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  narrow :  universality  was  their  badge, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  Italian  women.  French  ladies,  too, 
could  turn  their  nimble  energies  to  all  things ;  could  ride 
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forth  to  battle  (as  happened  more  than  once)  and  come  home 
to  write  poetry  or  love-letters ;  to  sing  and  play  and  teach 
their  families  to  read  Ovid  and  Virgil ;  or  to  bargain  for 
jewels  like  Isabella.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  imaginative  element 
was  not  strong  in  them.  They  loved  literature  as  they 
collected  pictures — to  be  in  the  fashion  ;  and  even  when  their 
taste  for  it  was  sincere  it  was  secondary  in  their  estimation. 
‘  Esprits  positifs,’  as  they  were,  they  naturally  turned  to  the 
practical  side  of  life,  and  it  was  this  that  they  enjoyed. 

Enjoyment  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  these  ladies  of 
the  Renaissance,  whether  they  were  French  or  Italian.  It 
was  not  their  way  to  flee  from  the  obvious  or  to  repine  at 
the  trials  of  every  day.  They  were  gracious  hostesses  to 
Time,  and  Time  treated  them  handsomely.  And  this  is  the 
legacy  they  have  left  us — to  enjoy  the  present.  It  is  a 
golden  legacy,  and  we  should  do  well  to  accept  it. 
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Art.  III.— the  BOER  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

[Continued  prom  Our  January  Number.] 

1.  Records  of  the  Cape  Colony.  By  George  McCall  Theal, 

LTi.D.,  Colonial  Historiographer.  Printed  for  the 

Government  of  Cape  Colony.  1903. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Progress  of  Administration  in  the 

Transvaal  and,  Orange  River  Colony.  April,  1903. 

3.  Trooper  8,008  LY.  By  the  Hon.  Sidney  Peel,  Barrister- 

at-Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Arnold : 

1901. 

Wf  AR  may  he  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  scientific,  and 
the  natural  or  indigenous.  Ours  is,  of  course,  the 
scientific  kind.  War,  with  us,  is  the  result  of  the  elaborate 
calculations  and  experiments  of  all  the  most  highly  civilised 
nations  in  the  world.  But  though,  considered  scientifically, 
we  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  state  of  perfection 
to  which  we  have  brought  it,  in  developing  this  line  we 
have  had  necessarily  to  lose  sight  of  the  interest  that  belongs 
to  primitive  forms  of  conflict.  The  interest  of  natural  or  in¬ 
digenous  war  is  not  scientific,  but  human.  It  is  the  growth 
of  different  kinds  of  scenery.  It  illustrates  in  its  tactics  the 
features  of  a  particular  country  and  the  characteristics  of 
a  particular  race.  There  is  the  stealth  of  woods,  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  cliff  and  hill,  the  swiftness  of  the  plain.  The 
jungle,  the  desert,  the  mountain,  and  the  prairie  all  have 
their  own  ways  of  fighting ;  and  these  ways  of  fighting 
embody  very  dramatically  the  qualities  that  the  native  races 
have  imbibed  from  their  surroundings. 

It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  shorter  cut  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  such  races  than  the  study  of  their  war  tactics. 
They  are  among  the  most  significant  manifestations  of  folk¬ 
lore.  Anyone  who  has  ever  watched  the  evolutions  of  a  band 
of  Arab  horsemen  in  the  desert,  their  wild  charges  and 
shrieks  of  excitement,  their  streaming  burnouses  and  rifles 
cracking  in  the  air,  will  gain  more  insight  into  Arab  life  and 
character  from  this  sight  than  a  score  of  books  could  teach 
him.  The  whole  past  history  of  the  race,  the  convulsive 
energy  of  their  conquests,  soon  won  and  soon  lost,  their 
fantastical  civilisation  with  its  straw-fire  quality — a  blaze 
and  then  out — is  summed  up  in  one  of  their  frantic,  almost 
irresistible,  ill-sustained  onslaughts,  redolent  of  the  fiery 
breath  of  the  desert  which  has  made  its  children  what  they 
are. 
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An  interest  of  a  similar  kind  belongs  to  thejBoer  campaign. 
In  certain  features  veldt  warfare,  indeed,  ^  good  deal  re¬ 
sembles  desert  warfare,  as  the  veldt  a  good  Meal  resembles 
the  Sahara.  Mobility  is  the  inspiration  of  b<>th.  But  there 
is  this  difference,  that  the  Boers  have  been*  able  to  import 
into  veldt  warfare  much  that  never  grew  on  the  veldt.  They 
bring  the  tenacity,  doggedness,  and  power  of  thinking  of  a 
white  race.  The  horse  remained  the  basis  of  their  strategy, 
but  to  this  they  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  white 
man’s  weapon,  the  rifle.  This  is  what  made  the  Boer  so 
terrible  an  adversary.  He  was  the  master  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  just  as  much  as  the  Arab,  but  he  was  not  restricted 
to  local  knowledge.  Indigenous  war,  with  him,  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Mauser  and  the  Krupp.  In  short,  in  Boer 
tactics  we  met  a  combination  of  both  kinds  of  fighting,  the 
natural  and  the  scientific — the  most  formidable  combination 
conceivable,  and  one  which  we  have  never,  in  the  like  per¬ 
fection,  had  to  encounter  before. 

The  result  was  naturally  a  surprise.  The  immediate  and 
oft-proved  advantage  usually  attaching  to  civilised  methods 
had  caused  us  to  regard  all  fighting  by  the  light  of  nature 
with  contempt.  ‘  These  farmers,’  we  lightly  imagined, 
would  easily  be  scattered  by  a  highly  trained  and  disciplined 
force.  Confident  in  our  scientific  view  of  the  matter,  we 
omitted  to  consider  what  there  might  be  formidable  in  the 
native  instinct  and  adaptability  to  environment,  which  is 
the  training  a  country  itself  bestows  upon  its  children,  and 
how  far  these  qualities  might  compensate  for  lack  of  military 
training  in  the  stricter  sense. 

On  these  points  the  Boers  quickly  enlightened  us.  As 
soon  as  our  army: — which  represented  our  abstract  ideas  about 
fighting,  and  was  the  sort  of  army  that  might  have  fought 
anywhere,  and  would  have  fought  anywhere  with  a  certain 
amount  of  credit — came  face  to  face  with  these  Bedouins  of 
the  veldt,  it  found  that  its  notions  of  war  in  general  were 
quite  outclassed  by  their  notions  of  war  in  particular.  One 
result  of  this  discovery  was  that,  when  the  inquiry  stage 
was  reached,  and  the  critics  set  to  work  vigorously  to 
prepare  for  the  campaign  that  was  over,  they  one  and  all 
insisted  that  we  must  have  an  army  of  Bedouins  of  the  veldt 
too.  Impulsively,  but  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  they  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  there  are  other  countries  in  the  world 
besides  South  Africa.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the 
advantages  of  the  indigenous  method  are  inseparable  from 
defence,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  military  system 
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liable  to  have  to  act  under  all  kinds  of  different  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  lessons  of  general  import  derivable  from 
this  singular  instance  were  in  reality  few,  and  these  we  have 
probably  b^’  now  mastered.  We  have  found  out  that  a  man 
on  horseback  can  outstrip  a  man  on  foot,  and  that  a  good 
shot  is  more  likely  to  hit  what  he  aims  at  than  a  bad  one. 
And  now,  as  other  quarrels,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
obtrude  other  kinds  of  fighting  on  our  notice,  the  idea  of  a 
British  army  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  Boer  commando 
will  probably  be  regretfully  abandoned. 

These  results  achieved,  then,  and  lessons  learnt,  the 
campaign  will,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  lose  much  of 
its  interest.  But  the  other  interest  it  possesses  it  will  not 
so  soon  lose.  The  way  the  Boers  fought  the  quarrel  will 
retain  always  the  kind  of  interest  that  belongs  to  a  graphic 
interpretation  of  character,  and  we  shall  strike  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  campaign  when  we  discover  that,  whether  it 
has  much  or  little  to  teach  us  about  war,  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  teach  us  about  the  Boers. 

We  drew  attention  in  a  previous  paper  to  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  of  the  Boers,  which  were  obviously 
the  outcome  of  their  circumstances  and  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived ;  which  had  become  ingrained  traits  of 
character,  and  which  fitted  them  as  no  inhabitant  of  a 
Western  nation  could  be  fitted  for  carrying  on  war  in  that 
particular  country.  Such  were  the  caution,  the  vigilance, 
and  the  self-reliance  that  had  been  fostered  by  an  isolated 
life ;  such  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  hill  and  plain  for  defence  or  retreat — opportunities 
so  instantly  and  unanimously  seized  that  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  scenery  had  become  part  of  the  thinking  apparatus  of 
every  individual ;  and  such,  too,  were  the  nice  calculations 
of  risks  and  the  almost  avaricious  regard  for  individual  life 
which  seemed  so  strange  and  often  so  unworthy  to  our  side, 
and  yet  were  natural  enough  in  a  sparse  and  limited  society 
in  which  every  man  had  been  trained  to  feel  his  personal 
value. 

These  are,  however,  merely  personal  characteristics  and  as 
such,  as  any  shrewd  observer  will  perceive,  they  leave  the 
main  fact  of  the  campaign  unexplained.  The  tactics  of  the 
veldt  might  demand  a  peculiar  development  of  individual 
initiative.  The  drift  of  their  history,  the  structure  of  their 
society,  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  the  formation  of  their 
country,  might  all  be  of  a  kind  to  develope  individual 
initiative  among  the  Boers  to  the  utmost.  But  if  this  is  so. 
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where  did  they  get  their  power  of  combination  ?  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  strong  coherency  of  material  which 
would  seem  to  be,  in  its  own  nature,  incoherent '?  Here  were 
the  separate  bricks  of  the  edihce  indeed,  but  where  was  the 
cement  ? 

Everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  irregulars 
knows  that  a  habit  of  individual  initiative  is  in  itself  no 
small  danger.  It  is  liable  to  engender  infinite  distraction, 
restlessness,  discontent,  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  Men 
who  are  accustomed  to  consult  their  own  judgement  in 
some  things  will  consult  it  in  all,  and  in  this  way  individualism 
becomes  a  disintegrant  in  a  force  and,  unless  some  superior 
bond  holds  it  together,  tends  to  dissolve  it  like  a  rope  of 
sand  into  its  component  atoms.  This  of  course  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  privations  that 
have  to  be  endured  are  very  severe  and  very  protracted. 
Such  dangers  and  privations  are  a  slow  pressure  brought 
to  bear  with  growing  emphasis  upon  every  individual,  and 
the  more  such  individual  is  accustomed  to  consult  his 
own  judgement  about  things  in  general,  the  more  he  is 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  test. 

Our  force  was  certainly  not  one  in  which  personal  initiative 
was  much  developed,  and  it  had,  moreover,  the  tremendous 
bond  of  a  mechanical  discipline  to  hold  it  together.  And 
yet,  even  in  our  force,  the  danger  made  itself  felt.  As  the 
campaign  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  discontent  among 
those  very  corps  which  had  most  initiative  and  least  discipline 
— among,  that  is,  the  colonial  irregulars — sometimes  reached 
the  stage  of  incipient  mutiny.  It  was  held  in  check  partly 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  had  the  upper  hand  and  that  the 
end  could  not  be  long  deferred,  partly  by  the  tactful 
management  of  superior  officers,  and  sometimes  by  stern 
threats  and  the  presence  of  disciplined  troops.  Nevertheless 
it  constantly  revealed  itself ;  it  often  grew  to  such  a  head 
as  to  cause  grave  anxiety,  and  it  was  at  the  root  of  a  certain 
dislike  which  many  of  the  regular  officers  always  felt  for  the 
irregulars.  There  was  too  much  initiative  by  half  among 
these  levies  to  suit  some  of  our  generals. 

But  on  the  Boer  side,  with  none  of  our  means  for  keeping 
them  in  check,  there  were  a  hundred  times  stronger  induce¬ 
ments  to  consult  private  inclination  than  there  could  be  on 
ours.  Our  force  was  perpetually  invigorated  and  refreshed 
by  new  material  and  the  drafting  of  worn-out  corps.  We 
operated  in  such  large  numbers  that  every  part  of  the  army 
could  enjoy  occasional  rest.  We  were  tolerably  supplied 
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with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and,  in  short,  as  campaigns 
go,  the  campaign  was  carrietl  on  for  us  with  a  minimum 
of  danger  and  discomfort.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the 
enemy.  No  reinforcements  infused  new  vigour  into  their 
tired  army.  Few  against  many,  they  could  expect  no 
intervals  of  rest.  They  were  liable  to  daily  attacks,  surprises, 
and  pursuits.  Supplies  did  not  exist  for  them ;  their 
clothing  was  rags ;  many  of  them  were  half-starved.  They 
had  even  sharper  tests  to  stand — tests  such  as  we  knew 
nothing  of.  They  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  their 
cattle  and  sheep  destroyed,  their  wives  and  children  carried 
off ;  they  had  stood  by  the  blackened  ruins  of  what  had  been 
their  homes.  Here  were  inducements  as  strong  as  any  that 
can  be  imagined  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  personal  claims; 
and  they  were  inducements  applied  to  a  people  among  whom 
personal  claims  count  for  a  great  deal,  who  have  the  habit 
of  moving  not  in  droves,  but  in  ones. 

By  our  side  it  was  not  for  some  time  doubted  that  these 
arguments  would  have  a  great  effect.  We  looked  upon  the 
burning  of  the  homesteads  and  destruction  of  property  as  so 
much  additional  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  individuals  to 
induce  them  to  discontinue  the  struggle.  It  is  sometimes 
alleged  that  farms  were  burnt  only  for  specific  reasons. 
Specific  reasons  might  be  alleged  in  orders,  but  as  a  rule  the 
columns  employed  burnt  all  farms  without  distinction  as 
they  came  to  them,  and  the  object  of  the  policy  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  simply  to  make  our  enemy  suffer,  to  put  on 
an  extra  turn  of  the  screw.  If  we  could  not  catch  him  and 
make  him  suffer  in  his  person,  at  least  we  could  catch  his 
farm  and  make  him  suffer  in  that.  And  in  that  spirit  the 
farm  burning  was  carried  on — not  as  a  retaliatory  measure 
against  treachery  or  illicit  acts  of  the  enemy,  but  as  a  broad 
and  wholesale  policy  designed  to  daunt  and  terrorise  him. 
Many,  as  they  saw  the  flames  go  up,  expressed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  view  that  we  had  at  last  hit  upon  the  kind  of 
argument  that  the  Boers  would  understand. 

These  are  old  unhappy  things  to  dwell  on  at  this  time 
of  day,  it  will  be  said  ;  but  the  tact  is,  these  things  illustrate 
a  side  of  the  campaign  which  is  much  more  important  than 
any  other.  There  is  the  greatest  need,  and  the  need  is 
becoming  more  instead  of  less  urgent,  that  we  should 
understand  why  it  was  that  all  our  expectations  of  the  farm¬ 
burning  policy  were  disappointed,  and  that  the  utmost 
severity  we  could  bring  to  bear  against  the  enemy  only  served 
to  infuse  greater  determination  and  obstinacy  into  the 
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scattered  and  disconnected  remnants  of  his  force.  For  it  is 
in  considering  these  circumstances  that  we  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  combination  among  the 
Boers,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  them  permanent  interest 
and  permanent  importance.  Patriotism  was  never  put  to  a 
more  severe  or  to  a  more  definite  test  than  it  was  in  their 
case.  For  not  only  was  it  the  only  combining  influence 
that  existed — every  other  such  influence,  as  discipline,  public 
opinion,  close  social  formation,  being  all  conspicuously  lack¬ 
ing — but  it  was  subjected  to  the  closest  individual  scrutiny 
and  analysis,  as  you  might  test  a  rope  thread  by  thread. 
The  examination  was  a  house-to-house  examination,  slow, 
patient,  and  sure.  The  blazing  homestead  and  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  were  imminent  and  terribly  real  facta  to  the 
Boer  families,  though  they  never  were  real  to  the  British 
public.  And  as  the  result  of  that  inquisition,  the  most 
systematic  and  strict  ever  held  on  the  subject,  the  Boers  may 
be  said  to  have  placed  the  quality  of  their  patriotism  beyond 
a  doubt. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  war  that  English  readers  will  do 
well  not  to  discount  in  a  hurry.  It  is  what  gave  character 
to  the  campaign.  It  is  what  will  make  it  live  in  history  when 
nationalities  have  become  modified,  and  when  events  are 
chronicled  more  with  regard  to  their  human  than  their 
political  significance.  But  more  particularly,  for  us  and  in 
the  future,  it  is  valuable  for  the  presence  it  reveals  of 
something  tenacious  and  indomitable  among  the  shifting 
elements  and  interests  of  South  Africa — something  which  is 
of  great  value,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  account  if  rightly 
understood,  but  which,  misunderstood,  becomes  a  menace  not 
to  be  evaded. 

And  perhaps  the  time  has  come  at  last  when  we  can 
afford  to  understand  our  enemy  in  this  particular.  Hitherto 
the  Boer  has  been  mainly  a  political  factor.  When  the 
writer  returned  from  South  Africa,  the  political  aspect  of 
the  affair  had,  in  his  mind,  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  its 
human  aspect.  He  had  seen  the  testing  process  in  operation. 
He  had  seen  the  Boer  women  staring  up  at  the  flames 
bursting  and  crackling  out  of  the  windows  of  their  houses, 
and  watching  with  stolid  faces  the  obliteration  of  the  home 
scene  going  on  round  them.  He  had  discussed  the  havoc 
wrought  in  particular  households :  the  husband  or  brother 
killed  or  taken  prisoner ;  the  son  lost  sight  of  for  months, 
or  shot  near  here  last  week.  All  had  some  such  details  to  tell 
in  their  matter-of-fact  way.  There  had  grown  to  be  a  terrible 
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intimacy  in  the  war  at  this  time.  The  disraemherraent  of 
homes,  the  constant  presence  of  women  and  children,  had 
become  dreadful  to  the  victors.  The  very  children  had 
become  as  familiar  with  the  sound  of  firing  as  with  the 
lowing  of  the  farm  oxen.  But  there  was  no  flinching,  no 
outcries  or  complaints.  Looking  back  now  to  those  scenes  of  a 
nation’s  passion,  it  is  not  the  misery  but  the  grandeur  of  them 
that  impresses  one.  They  do  not  ask  for  pity  so  much  as 
for  understanding  and  an  attentive  consideration.  The 
pity  is  for  those  who  can  see  nothing  in  them  to  understand. 

However,  what  the  writer  discovered  on  his  return  home 
was  that  people  in  England  had  no  attention  to  waste  on 
this  aspect  of  the  matter.  At  that  time,  indeed,  there  were 
few  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Boer  at  all.  The  newspapers 
on  that  side — even  if  impartial  views  were  to  be  expected 
from  newspapers — had  mostly  been  put  out  of  action. 
Throughout  the  country  Boer  was  used  as  a  mere  political 
symbol.  One  party  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  was  using 
him  as  a  battering-ram  against  the  other  political  party. 
And  this  second  party  regarded  him,  of  course,  as  a  battering- 
ram  and  treated  him  as  such :  that  is  to  say,  they  barricaded 
their  gates  against  him  and  threw  boiling  pitch  and  javelins 
at  him  from  the  battlements.  It  was  of  no  use  arguing  that 
the  Boer  was  not  a  political  symbol,  but  a  human  being. 
Directly  such  a  word  was  spoken  suspicious  eyes  detected  a 
movement  of  the  battering-ram,  and  the  pitch  and  javelins 
were  got  ready.  Disinterested  treatment  of  our  enemy  was 
impossible  under  the  circumstances,  for,  as  everyone  knew, 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  argument  was  not  the 
Boer,  but  the  maintenance  or  downfall  of  a  government. 
The  controversy  reminded  one  of  an  antique  combat  round 
the  body  of  some  fallen  hero.  The  carcass  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  press,  but  the  interest  was  all  in  the  blows 
that  the  combatants  dealt  each  other.  The  more  protracted 
the  struggle  the  more  the  actual  subject  was  lost  sight  of. 
The  battle  cries  of  Jingo  and  pro-Boer  waxed  fiercer,  the 
clang  of  blows  louder,  the  fury  of  assailant  and  assailed 
redoubled,  the  dust  rose  thicker  and  more  blinding — 

‘  Till  none  could  see  Valerius, 

And  none  wist  where  he  lay.’ 

All  of  which  might  be  excellent  politics,  but  was  a  very  poor 
way  of  arriving  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  Boer  him¬ 
self.  This,  however,  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  dust  has 
settled  a  bit  since  then.  The  Boer  does  not  count  for  quite  so 
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much  in  politics  as  he  did  in  those  days ;  and  it  is  possible, 
as  his  political  significance  fades,  that  his  human  interest 
(which  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  him  of  any  real  import¬ 
ance)  may  tend  to  assert  itself. 

It  was  about  August  or  September  1900  that  the  war 
underwent  a  complete  change  in  character.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  been  fighting  what  might  by  courtesy  be  called 
armies — large  bodies  of  men,  at  any  rate,  with  transport  and 
guns;  after  it  we  dealt  almost  entirely  with  small  handfuls 
and  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  might  now  and 
then  concentrate  into  a  formidable  force  and  attempt  a  serious 
blow,  but  which  usually  operated  in  such  small  bands  that 
they  had  to  be  content  with  hanging  on  our  line  of  march 
and  harassing  our  scouts  and  flankers.  Thus,  in  onr  own 
last  long  trek  with  General  Bruce  Hamilton,  occupying 
between  two  and  three  months,  scarcely  a  day  passed  on 
which  front,  rear,  or  one  of  the  flank  guards — usually  all 
four — were  not  engaged  with  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters, 
while  the  infantry  forming  the  main  body  of  the  column 
never  fired  a  shot  the  whole  time.  The  column  trailed 
slowly  along,  striking  sparks  along  its  edges  as  it  went, 
while  in  the  heart  of  it  perfect  peace  reigned  unbroken. 
The  Boers  were  much  too  weak  to  attempt  anything  serious ; 
nevertheless,  in  their  ones  and  twos,  they  all  meant  business. 
Often  the  same  little  party,  recognisable  from  the  colour  of 
their  horses,  would  follow  us  for  days  and  weeks;  now 
laying  an  ambush  for  our  scouts  in  front,  now  striking 
at  a  patrol  to  right  or  left,  but  most  often  clinging  assidu¬ 
ously  to  the  rearguard,  watching  its  removes  and  following 
up  its  retirement,  occasionally  losing  a  man  or  two  of  their 
own  small  number,  occasionally  indicting  the  same  damage 
on  us. 

The  same  tactics  were  in  operation  all  through  both 
colonies.  The  country  was  in  arms,  but  it  was  fighting  in 
half-dozens  instead  of  in  commandos.  When  we  made  our 
last  big  capture  of  Prinsloo’s  4,000  on  the  Basutoland 
frontier  we  thought  we  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  Boer 
resistance;  and  when  the  commandos  thereafter  broke  up 
into  scattered  fragments  we  said  that  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  We  were  as  wrong  as  usual.  Fighting  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  two  years  after  that.  Though  there  was 
now  no  recognised  discipline,  no  plan  of  campaign,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  an  organised  force  in  the  field,  yet  the 
war  smouldered  on  unquenchably  in  its  individual  particles, 
affording,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  proof 
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positive  of  the  personal  and  separate  devotion  of  every 
individual  to  the  cause.  No  bond  existed  any  longer  save 
the  invisible  one  of  a  common  sentiment.  But  that  held. 
The  strain  put  upon  it  was  such  as  we  can  with  diflSculty 
form  any  idea  of.  A  sheltered  people,  to  whom  security  is 
a  matter  of  course,  can  scarcely  realise  what  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  and  smash-up  of  the  whole  structure  of  life  means.  He 
who  would  realise  it  must  have  the  power  of  putting  him¬ 
self  in  another  man’s  place.  He  must  be  able  to  conceive 
himself  the  possessor  of  this  homestead  and  this  farm. 
He  must  force  his  mind  to  put  on  the  associations  be¬ 
longing  to  such  a  spot ;  to  twine  his  boyish  memories  and 
adventures  round  the  old  garden  here  with  its  fig-trees  and 
quince  avenue ;  round  the  willow-shaded  dam  and  the 
thick  sweet-smelling  covert  of  acacias  going  down  to  the 
creek  where  the  guinea-fowl  haunt,  and  where  he  used  to 
hide  in  the  evenings  to  get  a  shot  at  them  ;  and  round 
these  shaggy,  black-rocked  kopjes,  with  their  wide  view 
across  the  plain  that  has  so  often  revealed  the  white 
gleams,  like  the  flash  of  a  silver-sided  salmon,  of  springbok 
playing  in  the  distance.  He  must  imagine  himself  growing 
up  amid  these  surroundings — marrying,  having  children, 
and  seeing  in  their  games  and  scrapes  a  renaissance  of  his 
own  first  memories.  In  a  word,  he  must  make  of  this  scene 
the  scafEolding  round  which  all  the  affections  and  hopes  of 
his  nature  have  grown,  and  with  which  they  have  become 
inextricably  involved,  if  he  would  realise  what  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  such  scenes  meant  to  the  Boers,  and  what  a  test  of 
their  patriotism  it  was. 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
because  it  is  here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  South 
African  problem.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
deepest  traits  of  Boer  character  revealed  themselves,  and 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  as  he  was,  at  last,  the 
man  between  whom  and  ourselves  there  had  existed  such 
perpetual  misunderstanding.  The  Boer,  as  we  all  know, 
is  subtle,  or,  as  the  word  goes,  slim.  He  does  not  reveal 
himself  readily.  But  circumstances  he  could  not  control 
had  now  revealed  him — had  stripped  off  disguise  and  reti¬ 
cence  and  laid  him  bare  to  our  eyes.  We  missed  the 
significance  of  it  at  the  time.  Many  officers  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  business  must  since  have  thought  how  impossible  it 
was  to  distinguish,  while  operations  were  going  on,  the  real 
points  of  interest  from  the  accessories.  What  struck  them 
most,  when  they  were  acting  the  destroying  angel  among  the 
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Boer  households,  was  not  the  constancy  of  the  Boer  women 
and  children,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  raining,  or  that  they 
themselves  were  hungry,  or  that  the  spruit  in  front  was 
perhaps  unfordable,  or  that  the  black  objects  on  the  far  hill 
were  most  likely  Boers,  who  would  be  down  upon  them  unless 
they  hurried  up.  These  accidents  blocked  the  picture  at 
first ;  but  after  a  time,  as  we  look  back,  they  have  cleared 
away  or  dropped  into  their  natural  place  as  a  set  off  and  foil 
to  the  main  group  and  central  point  of  interest.  And  this 
central  point,  as  we  see  now,  was  the  Boer  family.  It  was 
here  the  tragedy  and  passion  lay  that  raised  the  scene  above 
the  commonplace.  A  poet  or  a  painter  would  have  made 
this  group  the  centre  of  his  poem  or  of  his  picture.  The 
officer  looking  on,  with  his  pony’s  rein  over  his  arm,  the 
bullock  waggon  piled  with  forage  and  mattresses,  the  picket 
on  the  hill  keeping  watch,  the  half-dozen  Tommies  chasing 
a  distracted  pig  or  heaving  stones  at  a  crippled  fowl,  would 
all  have  sunk  to  a  quite  secondary  place  and  been  useful,  in 
fact,  only  in  emphasising  the  meaning  of  the  central  group. 
Perhaps  it  is  humiliating  to  be  a  mere  accessory,  but,  after 
all,  that  is  what  we  were.  No  man  with  an  eye  for  what 
was  vital  would  have  wasted  a  second  glance  at  us.  He 
would  have  found  his  subject  in  the  little  knot  of  stolid 
Dutch  women  and  silent  children  watching,  with  invariable 
calmness,  the  blazing  pile  that  was  lately  their  home,  and 
the  tottering  of  the  walls  as  they  fell  back  into  the  flames. 

In  an  attitude  like  this  we  may  read  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  not  liable  to  change.  The  Boer  farms  are  situated 
many  miles  apart.  Each  is  the  centre  of  a  little  world  of  its 
own.  The  people  growing  up  upon  them  seldom  extend 
their  travels  beyond  the  next  market  town.  They  know 
nothing  of  any  other  life  but  the  one  they  lead,  and  their 
regard  for  it,  if  not  one  of  actual  love,  is  certainly  one  of 
blind  and  childlike  dependence.  All  their  thoughts  ai’e 
bound  up  in  the  farm  and  in  the  family,  both  of  which  are 
on  an  ample  scale — the  former  taking  a  day’s  journey  to 
cross  and  the  latter  usually  numbering  over  a  score,  from 
the  old  white-headed  grandparents  to  the  smallest  of  the 
scarce  countable  great-grandchildren.  Anything  that  broke 
up  such  a  life  would  seem  harder  to  endure  than  a  similar 
trial  falling  upon  people  who  knew  more  of  the  world  and 
whose  minds  were  familiar  with  various  alternative  trades 
and  occupations.  Such  was  the  ordeal  that  the  Boer  women 
faced  not  only  with  determination,  but  with  dignity.  The 
severity  of  the  test  seemed  to  raise  them  to  its  own  level. 
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and  to  develope  among  them  a  spirit  equal  to  such  a  crisis. 
There  were  no  protests  and  lamentations  and  complaints,  no 
crying  and  sobbing  and  wringing  of  hands,  none  of  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  effects  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  life.  Un¬ 
cultured  as  they  were,  and  little  used  probably  to  thinking 
or  reading  about  great  actions,  they  behaved  when  the 
occasion  found  them  with  a  propriety  which  was  eminently 
striking.  Theirs  was  no  common  fortitude,  and  it  certainly 
expressed  no  common  resolution.  When,  a  few  months  later, 
we  reached  the  ‘  right  hand  of  fellowship  ’  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  were  weeping  over  Mr.  Kipling’s  beautiful 
lines  on  the  coming  reconciliation,  the  writer  still  could  not 
help  wondering  where  in  the  new  regime  this  grim  resolution 
of  theirs,  of  which  he  had  seen  such  notable  signs,  would 
come  in,  and  whether  so  profound  a  sentiment  could  really 
be  so  easily  changed  into  something  else. 

Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  understanding 
of  this  sentiment  is  what,  more  than  anything,  will  give  us 
the  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that  lie  before 
us  in  ^uth  Africa.  The  problem  now,  as  in  the  past,  is  not 
a  political  problem  at  all,  but  a  human  one.  That  is  to  say, 
our  chances  of  carrying  out  a  permanent  settlement  will 
depend  less  on  particular  measures  than  on  whether  we  are 
able  by  an  act  of  sympathy  and  insight  on  our  part  to  bridge 
the  gulf,  of  which  the  Boers  at  least  are  profoundly  conscious, 
which  separates  us  from  them.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  best  of  the  war  books,  ‘  On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet,’  by 
‘  Staff  Officer,’  in  which  the  difficulty  is  so  well  defined  that 
it  is  worth  quoting.  ‘  Staff  Officer  ’  is  relating  the  capture  of 
some  Boer  prisoners,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
extreme  misery  and  destitution  of  their  appearance.  They 
were  ‘  emaciated  and  drawn  with  hunger,’  he  says ;  they 
looked  like  ‘  great  gaunt  ghosts  with  saucer  eyes  ’ ;  and  their 
‘  ravenous  supplication  for  food  ’  was  pitiful  to  witness. 
Thereupon,  ‘  Staff  Officer  ’  makes  the  following  comment ; 

‘  They  are  a  strange  paradox,  these  people.  One  could  not  help 
admiring  the  patriotism — or  is  it  a  magnetic  power  of  their  leaders  7 
— which  kept  in  the  field,  in  spite  of  all  its  dismal  horrors  of  death 
and  suffering,  men  who  had  only  to  surrender  to  return  to  their  share 
of  the  comforts  of  living.  If  it  is  patriotism,  then  you  feel  inclined  to 
raise  your  hat.  But  if  it  is  only  fear  of  the  knout,  then  hanging  is  the 
best  end  you  could  wish  their  leaders.’ 

*  Staff  Officer,’  it  will  be  seen,  is  confronted  by  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  which  he  does  not  clearly  see  the  explanation.  *  If 
‘  it  is  patriotism  ?  ’  For  one  moment,  as  that  exclamation 
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rises  to  his  lips,  it  seems  as  if  the  truth  depicted  in  those 
miserable  figures,  staring  at  him  out  of  those  saucer  eyes, 
had  conquered  him.  But  then  the  hearsays  of  the  camp — 
magnetism,  the  knout,  and  all  that  foolish  babble  by  which 
people  of  a  certain  sort  endeavoured  to  explain  to  themselves 
what  they  were  incapable  of  understanding,  recurs  to  him, 
and  he  is  back  in  the  world  of  unrealities  again. 

But  what  is  worth  pointing  out  is  this,  that  had  it  been  a 
question  of  ‘  Staff  Officer’s  ’  settling  down  among  these  men 
his  ability  to  understand  the  motive  for  which  they  had 
risked  and  lost  everything  would  have  made  the  whole 
difference  to  his  future  relations  with  them.  The  difference 
it  would  have  made  to  ‘  Staff  Officer  ’  himself  is  shown  in 
that  generous  exclamation  of  his  :  ‘  If  it  is  patriotism,  you 
‘  feel  inclined  to  raise  your  hat.’  The  understanding  while 
it  lasted  completely  changed  his  mind  towards  them.  It 
substituted  for  feelings  of  estrangement  and  indifference 
feelings  of  respect  and  liking.  And  the  change  in  the 
Boers  would  have  been  similar.  They  would  have  felt 
themselves  understood.  They  would  have  felt  that  the 
Englishman  respected  in  them  what  they  most  respected  in 
themselves,  and  thenceforward  the  estranging  gulf  would 
have  been  bridged,  and  a  real  union,  working  from  within 
outwards,  colouring  the  outer  transactions  of  life  but  not 
consisting  in  them,  would  have  been  possible.  As  it  is,  they 
turn  away  from  each  other  strangers. 

Had  he  known  it,  it  was  a  difficulty  that  has  foiled  our 
statesmanship  for  a  hundred  years  that  was  looking  at 
‘Staff  Officer’  out  of  those  prisoners’  eyes.  And  it  is  con¬ 
fronting  England  in  much  the  same  way  to-day.  We  stand 
towards  the  Boer  people  to-day  as  the  English  officer  stood 
towards  that  knot  of  prisoners  on  the  veldt  two  years  ago. 
Future  relations  between  us  and  them  will  depend  on 
whether  we  can  succeed  in  doing  what  he  failed  to  do — in 
grasping  clearly  a  truth  which  he  divined  for  an  instant 
and  let  slip.  For  iis,  as  for  him,  understanding  centres  on 
one  point.  To  understand  the  Boers  means  to  understand 
Boer  patriotism,  to  understand  the  Boer  sense  of  nationality. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  we  relapse  into  the  state  of  things  before 
the  war — a  state  of  sharp  racial  distinction  and  estrange¬ 
ment  between  neighbours,  of  indifference  and  blank  ignor¬ 
ance  on  our  side,  of  patient  concealment  and  preparation 
on  theirs.  This  must  ensue.  A  deep  thought  like  patriot¬ 
ism  unshared  in,  and  unsympathised  with,  breeds  pro¬ 
found  estrangement.  These  are,  no  doubt,  sentimental 
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considerations,  and  English  people  are  impatient  of  senti¬ 
ment.  Even  Ireland  has  not  taught  them  that  there  are 
breaches  which  a  ‘  policy  *  cannot  bridge,  and  occasions 
when  the  act  of  sympathy  is  a  practical  necessity.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  considerations  lie  at  the  root  of  the  South 
African  problem.  From  first  to  last,  from  the  days  of  the 
Great  Trek  till  now,  every  misunderstanding  between  us  and 
them  has  arisen  from,  or  been  accentuated  by,  our  inability 
to  understand  the  Boer  national  sentiment.  And  for  us  the 
significance  of  the  war  lies  in  the  power  it  has  to  drive  this 
meaning  home.  If  by  the  light  of  their  burning  homes  we 
cannot  read  in  the  Boers  a  quality  worth  our  consideration, 
then  we  shall  deserve  that  our  Imperialism,  in  so  far  as  it 
touches  South  Africa,  should  turn  out  a  failure,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  races  remain  unaccomplished. 

But,  the  reader  will  probably  object,  what  is,  after  all,  the 
use  of  all  this  sympathy  with  Boer  patriotism  and  national 
sentiment?  What  can  it  lead  to  ?  We  have  annexed  their 
country,  and  have  not  the  least  intention  of  restoring  it. 
To  cultivate  a  sympathy  with  their  patriotic  aspirations 
would  under  the  circumstances  be  mere  charlatanism.  It 
would  be  like  cultivating  a  tree  that  we  knew  could  never 
bear  fruit.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  patriotism 
is  the  desire  for  complete  national  independence,  and  for 
nothing  short  of  that?  In  the  case  of  the  Boers  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  this  was  so.  There  are,  as  we  know, 
degrees  of  patriotism.  There  is  the  antique  patriotism 
founded  on  the  idea  of  defence ;  there  is  the  imperial 
patriotism  founded  on  the  idea  of  conquest ;  and  there  is 
preferential  patriotism  founded  on  the  idea  of  profit.  When 
we  have  said  that  the  Boers  are  patriotic  we  have  not  said 
all.  It  remains  to  be  considered  of  what  elements  this 
patriotism  of  theirs  is  made  up,  and  what  exactly  are  the 
demands  it  puts  forward.  There  are  two  characteristics 
in  this  ruling  sentiment  of  theirs  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  we  shall  have  to  allow  for  in  dealing  with  the  race. 
One  is  deducible  from  a  glance  at  South  Africa  as  it  exists 
to-day,  and  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  more  or  less  menacing. 
The  other  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  survey  of  the  Boer’s 
history,  and  is  more  reassuring. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  that  Boer  patriotism 
is  the  deepest-rooted  thing  in  South  Africa.  It  is  common 
to  hear  all  the  British  colonies  lumped  together,  and  South 
Africa  bracketed  with  Australia  and  Canada,  as  if  there 
were  no  essential  difference  between  them.  But  there  is  a 
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profound  difference.  Very  likely  it  would  startle  the  average 
citizen  if  he  were  to  realize  by  what  comparatively  super¬ 
ficial  ties  we  hold  South  Africa  to-day.  Our  hold  upon  it  is  an 
external  one.  We  grasp  it  from  the  outside  by  the  power 
of  the  Empire.  Intrinsically  not  only  is  it  much  more 
Dutch  than  English,  but  the  Dutch  element  is  the  more 
firmly  established ;  for,  while  the  British  are  massed  chiefly 
in  the  trading  ports  and  mining  towns,  the  Dutch  hold  the 
land.  The  writer  is  only  saying  what  all  disinterested 
people  who  know  their  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town  will 
agree  in  when  he  declares  that  there  is  nothing  there,  no 
sentiment  or  principle,  that  can  for  a  moment  compare  in 
depth  and  durability  with  the  patriotism  of  the  Boers.  There 
is,  moreover,  not  the  remotest  chance  of  any  British  party 
of  that  kind  and  on  that  scale  growing  up  in  the  colony. 
The  natural  resources  on  which  such  a  party  could  subsist 
are  not  present.  Neither  trade  with  its  fluctuations  and 
superficial  grip,  nor  mining  centres  with  their  comparatively 
brief  span  of  life  and  constantly  shifting  population,  afford 
such  a  basis.  The  great  natural  social  basis  of  South  Africa 
is  the  veldt,  and  the  veldt  is  and  will  remain  Dutch.  The 
conditions  of  life  there  are  very  little  suited  to  the  English 
character,  and  they  suit  it  less  to-day  than  ever  they  did. 
Oar  efforts  to  force  a  settlement  remain  almost  ludicrously 
artificial,  and  the  success  attending  them  is  never  likely  to 
amount  to  much. 

Boer  patriotism  is  not,  then,  to  be  supplanted  any  more 
than  it  is  to  be  tired  or  crushed  out.  But  there  is  a  second 
fact  about  it  which  augurs  more  favourably  for  the  chance 
of  future  union.  The  Boers  are  extraordinarily  matter-of- 
fact.  They  look  at  every  question  from  the  practical  rather 
than  from  the  sentimental  standpoint.  The  tendency  is  one 
you  notice  in  their  conversation,  manners,  and  habits  of  daily 
life.  Their  humour  and  reasoning  alike  are  of  an  intensely 
literal  kind — a  peculiarity  which  makes  continued  intercourse 
with  them,  to  many  of  us  at  least,  very  wearisome.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  their  literalness  and  entire  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  they  have  never  evolved  even  the  rudimentary  stages 
of  an  art  or  a  literature ;  and  the  deficiency  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  because  their  brief  history  is  crammed  with  more 
picturesque  actions  than  any  we  know  of.  We  came  the 
other  day,  in  Macaulay’s  ‘  History,’  on  a  description  of  the 
preparations  made  by  the  Netherlanders,  on  the  French  in¬ 
vasion  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  abandon  their  native 
country  and  sail  away  to  found  a  new  republic  on  the  coast 
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of  South  America.  Macaulay  remarks  that  such  an  episode 
would  furnish  as  grand  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem  as  history 
has  to  offer.  He  was  perhaps  unaware  that  but  a  few  years 
before  he  penned  the  words  the  descendants  of  these  very 
Netherlanders  had  put  in  practice  the  scheme  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  in  remote  South  Africa,  and  started  forth  in  their 
ponderous  bullock-waggons  to  navigate  the  unknown  plains 
of  the  interior,  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
epic,  however,  of  the  Great  Trek  remains  yet  to  be  written, 
while  their  subsequent  adventures  and  wanderings,  their 
perils,  disasters,  and  triumphs,  as  they  cut  their  way  inland 
through  encompassing  Zulus,  have  utterly  failed  to  give 
birth  to  the  stirring  ballads,  songs,  and  stories  which  one 
would  have  thought  would  be  their  natural  fruit. 

Such  a  want,  so  utter  a  failure  of  imaginative  creation,  is 
but  one  sample  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  Boer’s  most  marked 
characteristic — his  literal-mindedness.  Even  in  matters  of 
sentiment  the  Boers  are  swayed  largely  by  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  But  as  regcards  national  sentiment  the  practical 
aspect  of  that  sentiment  is  the  right  of  free  self-government ; 
and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  Boer  patriotism  has  really 
been  an  effort  in  this  direction  more  than  towards  complete 
national  independence. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  in  support  of  this  view,  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of  the 
colony,  throughout  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  when  Cape 
Town  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Netherlands 
East  India  Company,  the  same  discontent  existed  and  the 
same  complaints  were  made  by  the  colonists  as  afterwards 
under  British  rule.  The  government  of  the  powerful  Dutch 
Company  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  an  absolute 
tyranny.  It  had  formed  the  station  at  Cape  Town  as  a  port 
of  call  and  revictualling  depot  for  its  East  Indian  fieet,  and 
it  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  wholly  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  fieet.  Buled  by  a  governor  and  council 
nominated  by  and  responsible  to  the  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  colonists  were  forced  to  sell  at  the  Company’s 
prices  and  subordinate  their  trade  to  the  Company’s  needs. 
Commissioner  Yerburgh,  in  a  report  on  the  situation  at  the 
Cape,  written  in  1672,  wrote  that  ‘the  colonists  here  bear  the 
‘  name  of  freemen,  but  they  are  so  limited  and  restrained  in 
‘  everything  that  the  absence  of  freedom  is  only  too  evident  ’ ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  note  the  strict  and  rigid  regulations  which, 
he  declares,  ‘  if  acted  upon  to  the  letter,  would  produce  the 
‘  utter  ruin  of  the  burghers.’  The  burghers  themselves  were 
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far  from  taking  such  a  form  of  government  ‘  lying  down.’  In 
1707  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Directors  complaining 
of  the  ‘  unrighteous  and  haughty  tyranny  ’  of  the  governor, 
by  whom  they  alleged  they  were  grievously  oppressed  and 
treated  as  slaves.  This  memorial  was  one  of  many  petitions 
sent  in,  and  it  was  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Company’s 
rule  that  many  of  the  burghers  first  crossed  the  mountains 
and  penetrated  into  the  plains  of  the  interior,  where  in  a 
semi-savage  existence  they  might  at  least  realise  the  sense  of 
personal  liberty. 

During  this  century  and  a  half  of  misrule  the  one  idea  of 
the  colonists  was  to  vindicate  their  rights  as  citizens.  No 
question  of  separate  identity  or  nationalisation  was  raised. 
When  the  British  annexed  the  colony  in  1805,  restored  it, 
and  again  annexed  it  permanently  in  1807,  very  little  oppo¬ 
sition  was  encountered.  The  burghers  stipulated  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens,  and 
so  long  as  they  obtained  those  rights  and  privileges  they 
were  as  ready  that  the  English  as  the  Dutch  fiag  should 
wave  over  South  Africa.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated  that  it  was  not  our  conquest  of  the  colony  which 
brought  about  the  Dutch  exodus.  The  Boers  lived  quietly 
on  upon  their  homesteads  for  thirty  years  after  that  event. 
They  waited  in  their  practical  way  to  test  the  quality  of 
British  rule  before  taking  further  steps.  And  it  was  our 
subsequent  legislation — legislation,  as  everyone  now  realises, 
of  a  very  inconsiderate  and  ill-judged  kind — which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  rupture  and  originated  that  racial  antagonism 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  ever  since. 

The  suppression  of  the  Dutch  courts,  of  their  Landdrosts 
and  Heemraden,  were  measures  which  no  one  now  attempts  to 
defend.  Some  of  the  complaints  of  that  day  were  a  curious 
forestalment  of  those  we  have  heard  more  recently.  Such 
especially  were  the  indignant  objections  to  the  substitution  of 
the  English  for  the  Dutch  language  in  judicial  and  other  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  ominous  murmur  began  to  spread  among  the 
burghers  that  ‘  everything  was  becoming  so  English  that 
‘  they  with  their  old  Dutch  habits  were  no  longer  in  their 
‘  own  country.’  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  the  slave-compensation  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  slaves  in  the  colony  had  been  valued  at  3,000,000i. 
After  a  delay  of  a  year  it  was  announced  that  only  l,247,000f. 
would  be  paid,  and  with  almost  incredible  stupidity  it  was 
decided  that  claims  must  be  presented  in  London.  Such  are 
samples  of  the  government  that  led  to  the  Dutch  exodus. 
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The  Great  Trek  had  nothing  about  it  really  of  a  national 
character  at  all.  It  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  move¬ 
ment  that  had  already  begun  under  Dutch  rule.  It  was  the 
reiteration  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  their  determination  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  carry  his  mind  down  to  1877  he 
will  find  the  same  drama  being  enacted  over  again.  No 
opposition  was  oft'ered  to  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  at 
that  time.  Shepstone  took  over  the  government  at  the  head 
of  twenty-five  men.  There  was  a  slight  protest,  but  no  active 
opposition.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  country,  worn  out  by  native  wars  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  was  for  the  moment  helpless. 
But  there  was  none  of  the  sullenness  of  despair  about  the 
Boer  attitude.  The  British  envoy  was  well  received.  The 
declaration  of  British  annexation  gave  rise  to  a  certain 
amount  of  difference  of  opinion.  One  party  condemned  it 
and  protested  ;  another  party  approved  of  and  actively  sup¬ 
ported  it.  But  the  deep  national  note  is  altogether  wanting 
in  this  dispute.  We  had  promised  the  Boers  the  rights  of  free 
citizenship  and  the  election  of  their  own  Volksraad,  and  for 
four  years  they  waited,  as  they  had  waited  before,  to  test  owv 
government  before  deciding  on  their  own  future  action. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  governor.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  was  one 
of  those  Britons  whose  pride  in  British  things  is  heightened 
and  set  off  by  their  disdain  for  everything  not  British.  The 
Volksraad  elections  were  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the 
delay  was  not  explained  to  the  burghers.  Their  complaints 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  suspicions  and  growing 
discontent  were  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  arrogant  and  in¬ 
accessible  attitude  of  the  governor. 

The  consequence  was  that  in  1880-81  they  rose  to  a  man 
against  British  rule  in  the  Transvaal,  just  as  fifty  years 
before  their  fathers  had  risen  against  it  in  the  Colony. 
There  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  a  more  damaging  criticism 
passed  upon  our  government  than  this — that  it  was  twice 
acquiesced  in,  twice  deliberately  tested,  and  twice  furiously 
rejected  by  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  What  was  wanting 
in  it  was  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  love  of  liberty.  Failing 
in  that,  it  failed  to  make  their  amalgamation  with  our 
Empire  possible.  There  was  the  hitch.  At  neither  period 
was  it  the  annexation  of  the  country  that  roused  the  Boers. 
It  was  our  after-government.  It  was  the  suppression  of  the 
Landdrosts,  the  proscription  of  their  language,  the  postpone- 
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ment  of  their  Volksraad  elections  that  brought  about  the 
revolution.  If  these  events  show  that  the  Boers  are  a  diffi¬ 
cult  people  to  govern,  they  seem  to  show  too  that,  granting 
them  the  rights  of  freemen,  they  have  no  very  rooted  horror 
of  the  idea  of  incorporation  in  the  Empire.  At  least,  that 
has  been  so  down  to  within  the  last  twenty  years.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  the  object  of  the  Dutch  colonists  has 
never  varied.  What  they  have  prayed  for,  trekked  for, 
fought  for,  indifferently  alike  against  a  Dutch  Government 
or  an  English  one,  has  always  been  not  so  much  national 
independence  as  the  rights  of  free  citizenship. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  make  these  considerations 
clear  to  one  who  knows  the  Boers  than  to  one  who  does  not. 
The  writer  has  in  his  mind  many  individuals  and  families 
of  Boers  he  has  known  more  or  less  intimately,  and  he 
cannot  altogether  resist  the  impression  that,  dogged,  patient, 
unanimous  as  their  patriotism  was,  it  was  still  a  patriotism 
that  was  as  open  to  an  appeal  from  the  practical  as  from  the 
sentimental  side ;  that  the  right  to  maintain  their  own 
language,  to  vote  for  their  own  representatives,  to  educate 
their  own  children  in  their  own  way,  are  in  their  eyes  even 
more  important  matters  than  the  national  flag  and  the 
national  identity.  If  there  is  truth  in  this  view,  it  is  here 
that  hope  lies  of  a  solution  of  the  South  African  difficulty 
in  the  future,  since  it  seems  to  indicate  that  what  they  are 
bent  on  obtaininer  is  something  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  grant.  But  the  solution  depends  entirely  on  our 
own  capacity  for  understanding  what  there  is  reasonable 
and  just  in  the  Boer  claims.  If  we  can  peruse  that 
chequered  history  of  theirs  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and 
realise  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  unquenchable  love  of 
liberty,  that  has  animated  it  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Dutch  occupation  until  now,  we  may  yet  succeed  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
races,  and  eventually  of  that  union  which  is  essential  to  the 
country’s  welfare.  It  rests  with  us  to  make  such  an  amalga¬ 
mation  feasible. 

It  is  impossible  to  help  asking,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  the  question.  In  what  spirit  are  we  addressing  our¬ 
selves  for  the  third  time  to  a  task  in  which  we  have  twice 
failed  ?  Is  1903  to  take  rank  with  1830  and  1880,  or  will 
it  mark  a  new  departure  ?  In  other  words,  are  we  trying 
to  use  and  turn  to  account  the  Boer  love  of  liberty,  or  are 
we  trying  in  the  old  way  to  dominate  and  overcome  it? 
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There  is  scarcely  a  point  connected  with  the  present  admini¬ 
stration  that  is  not  extremely  controversial ;  but  one  feature 
there  is,  as  it  happens,  tolerably  unmistakeable  in  character, 
and  so  large  and  conspicuous  that,  standing  as  it  does  at 
the  very  starting  point  of  British  rule,  it  seems  like  a  great 
finger-post  to  point  the  road  on  which  our  government  has 
since  progressed. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  National  Scouts,  and  everyone 
knows  that  they  were  a  body  of  men  who,  in  return  for 
certain  promised  advantages,  consented  to  turn  their  weapons 
upon  their  own  countrymen.  But  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  scheme  are  scarcely  so  well  known.  It  was  not 
confined  to  South  Africa.  In  every  prison  camp  through¬ 
out  the  colonies — in  India,  Ceylon,  Bermuda,  St.  Helena — the 
system  was  applied,  and  a  diligent  recruiting  carried  on. 
For  many  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  lists  were 
kept  and  periodically  forwarded  to  the  High  Commissioner 
in  South  Africa  of  the  men  who  had  come  over.  Out  of 
5,652  prisoners  confined  in  St.  Helena,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  netted  478  ;  and  out  of  4,567  in  Bermuda  he  got 
386.  The  result  of  operations  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
camps  is  not  exactly  stated,  though,  we  are  told,  the  usual 
lists  were  kept  and  sent  in.  Probably  out  of  the  whole 
24,000  prisoners  in  colonial  camps  we  managed  to  secure 
about  a  couple  of  thousand.  Of  these  a  large  proportion 
joined  us  just  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  outlook  for 
them  was  obviously  hopeless.  They  were  almost  all  married 
men  with  children,  and  the  temptation  to  secure  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  in  this  way  was  more  than  their  forti¬ 
tude  could  withstand.  They  were  in  all  cases  repatriated 
before  any  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  settlement  scheme 
devised  expressly  for  their  benefit  was  described  a  year  ago 
in  some  articles  in  the  ‘  Times.’  Up  to  January,  1903,  the 
capital  value  of  land  acquired  for  this  purpose  was  about  a 
million  sterling.  Seed,  animals,  and  implements  were  pro¬ 
vided,  and  schools  and  churches  built  in  each  settlement. 
From  these  facts  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  movement.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  part  of  a  still  larger  scheme  which  has  always  been 
present  to  Lord  Milner’s  mind.  Lord  Milner  has  always 
recognised  the  fact  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
‘  Anglicising  ’  South  Africa  is  the  veldt,  and  has  favoured 
every  means  for  getting  as  much  of  it  as  possible  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  into  the  hands  of  men  pledged 
to  British  interests.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
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the  loyalty  to  our  side  of  men  who  had  turned  their  rifles 
upon  their  own  might  be  relied  on. 

Meantime  in  the  camps  themselves  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement  and  indignation  prevailed.  The  Boers  recognised 
in  this  canvassing  of  the  prisons  a  fresh  test  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  had  escaped  Lord  Kitchener;  they  had  now 
to  do  with  Lord  Milner.  Those  who  accepted  our  offers 
were  branded  as  outcasts  and  pariahs.  Indeed,  so  fierce  was 
the  feeling  against  them  that  they  had  to  be  drafted  from 
the  main  body  and  confined  in  separate  quarters.  Whether 
it  was  wise  thus  from  the  first  to  impress  it  upon  our 
enemy  that  disloyalty  to  his  own  side  was  to  be  the 
equivalent  for  the  sympathy  he  was  to  expect  from  ours 
might,  perhaps,  be  arguable.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  scheme  is  worth  citing,  because  it  reveals  so  clearly  the 
attitude  of  the  governing  powers  towards  the  Boer  people. 
It  shows  that  the  governing  powers  were  less  inclined  to 
trust  to  the  winning  over  of  Boer  loyalty  and  confidence 
than  to  the  weakening  and  disintegration  of  the  Boers  as  a 
people.  It  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  should  have  said  to  himself,  ‘  I  will  see  if  I  can  win 
‘  the  confidence  of  a  proud  and  independent  people,’  and  at  the 
same  time  should  have  said  to  himself,  *  I  will  see  how  many 
*  of  these  people  I  can  induce  to  desert  their  own  side.’ 
The  two  processes  are  antagonistic  and  mutually  destructive. 
No;  the  scheme  was  obviously  not  intended  to  conciliate 
the  staunch  Boers.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  not  but 
bitterly  mortify  and  offend  them.  It  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  work  of  union  easy  and  natural  for  a  liberty- 
loving  people.  It  was  a  scheme — a  very  elaborate  and 
extensive  one,  and  a  very  costly  one — intended,  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  got  to  work,  to  weaken  and  undermine  the  Boer 
sense  of  nationality. 

Many  people  will  argue  that,  even  so,  such  a  scheme  was 
justifiable  and  expedient.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  it  was  a 
scheme  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  1830  and  1877  rather  than  with  any  new  estimate  of 
the  Boer  character  which  the  war  might  have  revealed  to  us. 
An  attitude  of  this  kind  is  quite  consistent  with  a  certain 
generosity  of  treatment.  We  have  re-established  them  on 
their  farms.  We  have  ploughed  their  land.  We  have 
advanced  them  money.  Granted.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  every  report  and  Blue  Book  we  find  such  expressions  as 
‘loyalty,’  the  ‘loyalists,’  the  men  who  were  ‘loyally  dis- 
‘  posed,’  ‘  our  friends,’  and  so  on,  applied  exclusively  to  the 
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deserters.  Will  the  reader  pause  tu  consider  what  kind  ot 
relation  between  the  British  Government  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Boer  people  is  implied  in  that  one  fact  ? 

The  subsequent  drift  of  our  legislation,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  education  and  language  questions,  has  been 
in  accordance  with  this  beginning.  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  would  recognise  their  policy  in  ours. 
The  same  measures  are  being  enforced,  the  same  complaints 
are  being  made.  ‘You  are  trying  to  Anglicise  us,’  cried 
the  colonists  a  hundred  years  ago.  ‘You  are  digging 
‘  up  our  national  existence  by  the  roots  !  ’  exclaimed  Botha 
in  his  indignant  letter  to  the  ‘  Times.’  So  exactly  does  the 
present  epoch  reproduce  those  old  ones  that  we  have  a 
curious  impression  of  having  lived  through  these  days 
before.  Our  attempts  to  supplant  the  Dutch  language  by 
the  English,  our  resolve  to  denationalise  the  Boer  children 
by  forcing  upon  them  an  education  on  English  lines,  our 
refusal  to  grant  the  elective  franchise  until  the  burghers 
‘  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it,’  are  the  familiar 
moves  in  a  policy  which  has  never  yet  failed  in  its  effect. 
We  are  treading  a  road  we  have  often  trodden  before.  The 
old  ugly  landmarks  heave  in  sight  once  more.  The  old 
wretched  tale  of  alienation  and  sullen  estrangement  is 
beginning  to  re-tell  itself. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how  the  entire  trend  of 
South  African  politics  has  flowed,  like  a  river  from  its 
source,  from  the  movement  we  have  been  considering.  The 
National  Scout  policy  is  the  motif  of  the  whole  piece. 
There  is  about  South  African  politics  an  almost  pre- 
Raphaelite  simplicity,  arising  from  the  few  and  simple 
divisions  of  the  life  of  the  country — a  simplicity  which 
reminds  one  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nile  valley,  where  a 
single  river  and  two  rows  of  hills  form  the  only  natural 
features.  The  government  of  any  country,  not  an  absolute 
despotism,  must  depend  on  certain  interests  or  the  support 
of  certain  powerful  classes  in  the  country.  It  must  voice 
something.  It  must  have  a  backing  of  some  sort.  In  such 
a  country  as  ours,  in  which  the  various  interests  claiming 
consideration  are  so  numerous  and  perhaps  irreconcilable, 
politics  necessarily  become  complicated.  They  reflect  the 
inGnite  variety  in  the  national  life.  But  in  South  Africa 
powerful  interests  are  few,  and  politics  correspondingly 
simple.  A  walk  through  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  would 
help  the  reader  to  understand  the  situation.  Here  are 
]>lenty  of  smart  shops  filled  with  the  usual  necessaries  and 
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luxuries,  but  a  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  of  these  things  have  been  made  in  the 
country.  Everything,  from  the  child’s  toy  to  the  stamp 
battery,  has  been  imported  ready  made.  These  shops  are 
like  the  flower-beds  we  used  to  lay  out  when  we  were  small 
by  picking  flower-heads  and  sticking  them  into  the  earth ; 
they  make  a  show,  but  they  have  no  roots.  The  commerce 
of  ^uth  Africa  is  a  floating  one,  a  hand  to  mouth  aflair, 
which  proceeds  from  no  native  industries,  and  behind  which 
there  is  no  great  manufacturing  population  at  all. 

Cancel  this  great  manufacturing  population,  then,  which 
carries  such  weight  in  England.  Cancel  our  powerful  class 
of  leisured  and  wealthy  landlords  and  landowners.  Cancel 
the  whole  class  of  agricultural  labourers.  Cancel  that 
numerous  section  of  society  that  has  money  enough  of  its 
own  to  live  idly  and  comfortably  on.  None  of  these  are 
colonial  classes.  Strip  them  away,  and  we  find  ourselves 
laying  bare  the  simple  springs  of  action  in  South  African 
politics.  Two  salient  interests  detach  themselves  and  loom 
up  in  bold  relief.  One  is  the  interest  attaching  to  the  soil 
of  the  country,  the  vast  area  of  the  upland  farms,  worked  by 
their  owners,  which  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  for  hundreds  of  miles  northward  to  where  the  flat 
tableland  sinks  down  to  the  low  levels  of  the  Northern 
Transvaal.  The  other  is  the  mining  interest,  concentrated 
in  the  two  centres  of  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley.  These 
two  interests,  the  veldt  and  the  mines,  are  the  only  two 
capable  of  afibrding  anything  like  adequate  support  to  a 
government.  On  one  or  other  of  these  any  South  African 
Government  is  bound  to  rest  to-day.  It  has  no  other  choice. 
These  are  its  two  legs,  and  the  more  it  takes  its  weight  off 
one,  the  more  it  will  have  to  throw  it  on  to  the  other.  Thus 
a  government  which  elects  not  to  depend  at  all  upon  the 
veldt  farmers  will  be  driven,  willy  nilly,  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  mining  capitalists. 

And  that,  in  effect,  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Every 
step  Lord  Milner  has  taken  away  from  the  Boers  has  been  a 
step  towards  the  capitalists ;  until  now,  having,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  pretty  well  alienated  the  former,  he  finds  himself  prac¬ 
tically  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  Chinese  Labour 
Ordinance  is  the  seal  set  on  his  surrender.  But  his  course 
was  mapped  out  for  him  at  the  moment  he  inaugurated  the 
National  Scout  policy.  That  policy  laid  it  down  that  we 
were  to  govern  in  defiance  of  rather  than  in  conjunction 
with  the  veldt  interest.  Given  that,  the  passing  of  the 
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government  under  the  yoke  of  the  capitalists  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  this  result,  not  from  the 
Englishman’s  point  of  view  nor  from  the  Dutchman’s  point 
of  view,  but  from  South  Africa’s  point  of  view,  he  will 
perceive  the  seriousness  of  it.  We  need  not  malign  the  poor 
capitalists.  Judging  from  the  accounts  of  a  section  of  the 
Press,  one  might  conclude  that  the  mining  *  magnates  ’  were 
of  a  different  flesh  and  blood  from  ours,  that  their  cunning, 
their  greed,  and  the  cold-blooded  cynicism  with  which  they 
play  upon  human  weakness  to  secure  their  own  selfish  and 
sordid  aims  constituted  them  a  new  variety  of  the  race  as 
interesting  and  remarkable  in  their  way  as  the  horrible  little 
tree-men  discovered  by  Stanley  in  the  poisonous  jungles  of 
Central  Africa.  The  writer  would  fain  say  a  word  for  these 
poor  lost  creatures.  Having  been  himself  a  workman  on 
the  Rand  for  a  year  or  so,  he  has  had  opportunity  of  knowing 
a  good  many  of  them  personally  or  by  repute,  and,  except 
perhaps  that  they  drink  rather  more  champagne  than  most 
people  do,  he  could  see  little  to  distinguish  them  from  more 
fortunate  beings  with  human  hearts  and  immortal  souls. 
But  if  we  take  the  point  of  view,  suggested  above,  of  the 
essential  interests  of  the  country,  we  arrive  at  a  different 
estimate.  The  mining  magnates  are  no  more  selfish  than 
the  farming  Boers.  What  is  true  is  that  the  mining 
interest  is  itself  a  selfish  interest :  that  is  to  say,  it  stands 
apart  from  the  permanent  intrinsic  development  of  the 
country,  while  the  farming  interest  is  closely  identified  with 
it.  Most  people  work  for  their  own  interests,  and  in  that 
respect  are  about  equally  selfish ;  but,  in  South  Africa  at 
least,  the  selfish  farmer  working  for  his  own  interests  is 
working  also  for  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  whereas 
the  selfish  mine-owner  is  not.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  influence  of  the  mines  may  stimulate  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  so  be  of  real  national  advantage.  The 
Yellow-labour  provisions  are  a  useful  indication  how  far  that 
contention  is  true.  Subordinated  and  kept  in  due  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  national  developement,  no  doubt  the  mines  would 
be  a  useful  stimulus.  Given  supreme  control,  they  break  off 
from  that  developement  altogether.  What  kind  of  an  incentive 
to  trade  will  a  community  of  Chinese  coolies  afford?  Johannes¬ 
burg  separated  from  the  national  life  threatens  to  become  no 
thriving  centre  of  industry,  but,  as  the  rhetorical  phrase 
goes,  the  festering  plague-spot  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
But  this  tendency  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  nation  and  to 
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subordinate  the  general  welfare  to  its  own  particular  welfare 
it  is  always  sure  to  exhibit,  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
an  alien  industry.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  fatal  step  to  place 
it  in  a  position  of  political  command. 

What  follows  from  these  considerations  is  clear  enough. 
Looking  on  the  government  of  the  country  as  the  combined 
utterance  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  what  South  Africa 
demands  is  a  place  in  her  government  for  the  voice  of  the 
land  interest.  This  she  demands  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Boers,  but  for  the  sake  of  good  government.  The  land 
interest  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  supreme  interest  in 
South  Africa.  Any  government  ignoring  it  and  building 
on  side  issues  is  based  upon  injustice.  From  this  dilemma 
there  is  no  escape.  The  cause  of  the  Boers  and  the  cause 
of  good  government  are  inextricably  involved,  and  to  persist 
in  an  anti- Boer  policy  is  to  persist  in  the  misgovernment  of 
the  country.  It  appears  that  in  a  struggle  with  the  children 
of  a  country  it  is  not  only  the  children  that  fight  for  their 
country,  but  the  country  that  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  its 
children.  The  writer  had  occasion  before  to  remark  how, 
during  the  campaign,  it  seemed  from  the  perfect  under¬ 
standing  that  existed  between  the  Boers  and  their  hills  and 
plains  as  if  the  land  itself  had  enlisted  against  us,  and  was 
silently  bent  on  thwarting  us.  And  now  that  peace  has 
come  the  same  alliance  holds.  The  land  demands  a  voice  in 
its  own  government,  and  that  is  a  demand  we  cannot  safely 
refuse.  To  do  so  means  to  alienate  not  the  Boers  only,  but 
everyone  in  the  country  who  has  its  real  interests  at  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  the  veldt  among  the 
governing  influences  means  the  inclusion  of  the  Boers.  It 
means  a  frank  recognition  of  what  is  the  truth — that  we  have 
need  of  them,  and  cannot  properly  govern  the  country 
without  them. 

There  are  some  who  approve  of  their  inclusion  as  an 
ultimate  ideal,  yet  who,  instead  of  seizing  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity,  while  they  are  weak  and  in  distress,  for  an  exercise  of 
magnanimity,  advise  us  to  defer  our  concessions  until  they 
have  given  proof  of  their  docility  by  acquiescing  with  meek¬ 
ness  in  the  present  system  of  government.  It  needs  no 
prophet  to  foresee  that  such  a  policy  will  kindle  by  degrees 
the  hostility  which  will  make  it  unsafe  ever  to  be  just.  In 
some  very  able  and  authoritative  articles  written  by  ‘  Repatria- 
‘  tion  Officer,’ which  appeared  in  the  ‘Times’  last  September 
and  October,  the  writer  takes  this  line.  He  warns  us  of 
the  discontent  that  exists,  and  the  remedy  he  proposes  may 
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be  summed  up  in  a  sentence :  *  Great  Britain  must  be  the 
‘  master,’  he  cries,  ‘  and  that  fact  must  be  thoroughly  known 
‘  and  understood.* 

Well,  it  remains  the  writer’s  humble  conviction,  a  con¬ 
viction  driven  home  by  the  sights  and  experiences  of  the 
war,  that  Great  Britain  never  will  be  ‘  the  master  ’  of  the 
Boers,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  wish  to  be.  The  loyalty  of 
a  free  people  is  not  to  be  won  on  those  terms.  ‘  Repatria- 

*  tion  Officer,’  like  ‘  Staff  Officer  ’  before  him,  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  Boer  love  of 
liberty.  He  treats  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  custom  or  taste, 
which  could  be  altered  at  will,  like  the  practice  of  drinking 
strong  coffee  or  wearing  soft  hats.  It  does  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  Boer  love  of  liberty  is  something  the  Boers 
themselves  are  powerless  to  change  even  if  they  would ;  that 
it  is  a  profound,  ineradicable  instinct  as  deep  as  the  love  of 
wife  or  child,  and  that  though  they  may  dissemble  it,  or 
turn  it  into  politics,  they  can  no  more  essentially  alter  it 
than  they  can  alter  the  colour  of  their  eyes.  People  who 
deal  in  phrases  like  ‘  Great  Britain  must  be  master  ’  deal 
with  the  surface,  not  the  depths,  of  human  nature,  and 
ignore  the  character  of  the  motive  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact. 

The  war  has  measured  that  motive  for  ns.  It  has  set 
before  us,  in  its  durability  and  strength,  the  deep  instinct 
with  which  we  have  been  blindly  grappling  for  so  many 
years.  And  in  so  doing  it  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  our 
past  policy,  and  indicates  a  better  one.  ‘  If’ — such  seems  to 
the  writer  to  be  the  campaign’s  message  to  England — ‘  If 
‘  you  can  make  the  fusion  of  the  Boer  people  with  the 
‘  British  Empire  an  act  consistent  with  their  own  love  of 
‘  libert} ,  then  that  object  will  be  achieved  and  your  govern- 
‘  ment  will  be  reinforced  by  the  most  valuable  and  enduring 
‘  asset  that  South  Africa  has  to  offer.  On  the  other  hand, 
‘  if  you  persist  in  the  old  “  Great-Britain-must-be-master  ” 
‘  policy,  you  will  array  against  yourself,  whether  in  politics 
‘  or  war,  the  whole  force  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people. 
‘  Your  hold  on  the  country  will  become  more  and  more  an 
‘  external  one.  Your  rule,  inspired  by  the  superhcial  and 
‘  speculative  interests  on  which  you  will  be  driven  to  rely, 

*  will  become  more  odious  to  the  fixed  population,  and  in  due 
‘  time,  opportunity  serving,  that  rule  will  be  for  the  third 
‘  time  discarded  and  South  Africa  lost  to  the  Empire  for 
‘  good  and  all.’ 

No  doubt  a  majority  of  people  will  treat  a  warning  like 
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this  very  lightly  ;  but  those  who  remember  that  in  the  end 
a  country  dictates  its  own  loyalty — that  loyalty  ultimately 
means  faithfulness  not  to  vague  ideas  of  empire,  but  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  country  itself — a  nd  who,  from  this  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  note  the  tendency  of 
our  present  government  in  South  Africa,  may  perhaps 
think  it  worth  consideration. 
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Art.  IV.— the  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 

1.  A  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  First  Principles.  1862. 

2.  Principles  of  Biology.  2  vols.  1864-67. 

3.  Principles  of  Psychology.  2  vols. 

4.  Principles  of  Sociology.  3  vols.  1876-96. 

5.  Principles  of  Ethics.  2  vols.  1892-93. 

6.  Essays :  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative,  3  vols. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

"r\ EALING  with  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  philosophy 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  one  of  his  essays,  wrote  as  follows  :  * 

‘  England  once  stood  at  the  head  of  European  philosophy.  Where 
stands  she  now  ?  Consult  the  general  opinion  of  Europe.  The  cele¬ 
brity  of  England  in  the  present  day  rests  upon  her  docks,  her  canals, 
and  her  railways.  In  intellect  she  is  distinguished  only  for  a  kind 
of  solid  good  sense  free  from  extravagance,  but  also  void  of  lofty 
aspirations.  Instead  of  the  ardour  of  research,  the  eagerness  for  large 
and  comprehensive  inquiry  of  the  educated  part  of  the  French  and 
German  youth,  what  find  we  ?  Out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  science  not  a  vestige  of  a  reading  and  thinking 
public  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  truth  as  truth,  in  the  prosecution 
of  thought  for  the  sake  of  thought.  Among  few  except  sectarian 
religionists  (and  what  they  are  we  all  know)  is  there  any  interest  in 
the  great  problem  of  man's  nature  and  life.’  * 

The  decline  of  philosophy,  which  induced  such  sombre 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Mill,  would  have  aroused  lively 
satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  Comte.  The  high  priest  of 
Positivism  would  have  told  Mill  that  the  decline  was 
provided  for  in  his  great  scheme.  According  to  the  laws  of 
the  three  stages,  as  enunciated  by  Comte,  the  human 
mind  passes  through  three  distinct  periods,  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific  or  positive.  The  decline 
of  metaphysical  speculation  would  have  been  taken  as 
evidence  by  Comte  that  the  higher  mind  in  England  was 
passing  rapidly  to  the  scientific  stage  when  ultimate  questions 
were  relegated  to  the  region  of  futility.  We  can  imagine 
Comte  gently  chiding  Mill,  the  champion  of  science,  for 
bewailing  the  decay  of  a  speculative  method  which  drew  its 

*  Review  of  Professor  Sedgwick’s  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
Cambridge,  1835,’  reprinted  in  Mill’s  ‘  Dissertations.’ 
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inspiration  from  regions  beyond  the  demonstrative  methods 
of  Positivism. 

Just  when  Comte  was  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
metaphysical,  like  theological,  speculation  was  in  rapid 
process  of  decay,  just  when  he  h^  brought  the  weight  of 
historic  demonstration  to  show  that  the  human  mind  no 
longer  busies  itself  with  metaphysical  speculation  about  the 
universe  and  man,  a  new  thinker  was  engaged  upon  a  great 
system  of  philosophy,  which  included  in  its  sweep  those 
speculations  which  Positivism  condemned.  In  March  1860 
a  prospectus  appeared  announcing  *  A  System  of  Philosophy,* 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  prospectus  proved  two  things — 
namely,  that  Mill  had  taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
philosophic  outlook,  and  that  Comte  was  distinctly  out  of 
his  reckoning  in  predicting  that  science  by  confining  men’s 
interest  exclusively  to  humanity  would  prove  fatal  to  meta¬ 
physical  speculation  and  far-reaching  cosmical  generalisa¬ 
tions.  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  recent  death  evoked  world¬ 
wide  sympathy,  lived  to  complete  the  great  programme  he 
sketched  in  1860.  To  few  thinkers  is  it  given  to  realise 
their  early  ideals.  Herbert  Spencer  could  never  have  accom¬ 
plished  his  life-work  had  he  not  been  animated  by  what 
Mill  thought  was  extinct,  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  The  project  was  colossal  and  the  achievement  heroic. 
For  forty  years  Herbert  Spencer,  uncheered  by  popular 
sympathy  and  dogged  by  ill-health,  worked  at  his  great 
scheme.  In  early  manhood  he  set  himself  the  task  of  con¬ 
structing  a  philosophy  of  the  universe  and  man.  In  old 
age  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  work  completed. 
The  record  of  his  feelings  as  he  viewed  the  stately  edifice  is 
highly  charged  with  pathos.  In  dignified  language  he  thus 
recorded  his  impressions : 

‘  On  looking  back  on  the  six-and-thirty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  “  Synthetic  Philosophy  ”  was  commenced,  I  am  surprised  at 
my  audacity  in  undertaking  it,  and  still  more  surprised  at  its  completion. 
In  1860  my  small  resources  had  been  nearly  all  frittered  away  in 
writing  and  publishing  books  which  did  not  repay  their  expenses,  and 
I  was  suffering  under  a  chronic  disorder  caused  by  over-tax  of  the 
brain,  which,  wholly  disabling  me  for  eighteen  months,  thereafter 
limited  my  work  to  three  hours  a  day  and  usually  less.  How  insane 
my  project  must  have  looked  to  onlookers  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  before  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume  was  finished  one 
of  my  nervous  break-downs  obliged  me  to  desist,  but  imprudent 
courses  do  not  always  fail.  Sometimes  a  forlorn  hope  is  justified  by 
the  event.  Though  along  with  other  deterrents,  many  relapses,  now 
lasting  for  weeks,  now  for  months,  and  once  for  years,  often  made  me 
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despair  of  reaching  the  end,  yet  at  length  the  end  is  reached.  Doubt¬ 
less  in  earlier  days  some  exaltation  would  have  resulted,  but  as  age 
creeps  on  feelings  weaken,  and  now  my  chief  pleasure  is  my  emanci¬ 
pation.  Still  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  losses, 
discouragements,  and  shattered  health  have  not  prevented  me  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  my  life.’  • 

The  marvel  is  that  under  such  untoward  conditions  philo¬ 
sophic  work  of  such  -originality,  demanding  the  highest 
intellectual  power  and  concentration,  was  possible.  But 
Herbert  Spencer’s  mind  was  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould. 
He  did  not,  like  ordinary  thinkers,  move  with  difficulty  in 
the  regions  of  abstract  thought ;  he  breathed  naturally  the 
rarefied  air  of  philosophic  speculation.  The  most  accom¬ 
plished  thinker  will  scarcely  venture  to  deal  at  a  moment’s 
notice  with  high  metaphysical  theories,  but  with  Herbert 
Spencer  high  themes  formed  the  staple  of  his  ordinary 
thinking.  He  handled  them  in  conversation  with  the  ease 
of  a  master.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  life-long  devotion 
to  philosophy  was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  A  passion 
for  systematising  and  a  genius  for  generalising  and  analysis 
cannot  be  indulged  in  for  a  life-time  without  detriment  to 
the  element  of  spontaneity  which  plays  such  a  large  part  in 
nature  and  in  life.  Spencer  did  not  think  he  had  got  hold 
of  a  truth  till  he  had  it  duly  labelled  and  pigeon-holed. 
The  result  was  that  frequently  aspects  of  life  which  can 
best  be  understood  through  emotional  experience  did  not 
yield  their  meaning  when  approached  by  the  philosopher 
with  his  logical  foot-rule  and  statistical  scales.  Specially 
noticeable  was  this  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Even  those 
who  in  the  main  followed  Spencer  are  bound  to  admit  that 
his  treatment  of  the  religious  history  of  man  suffered  greatly 
from  the  fact  that  he  viewed  the  subject  entirely  from  the 
outside.  A  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  Spencer’s  treatment 
of  religion  by  a  remark  he  once  made  to  the  present  writer, 
that  he  bad  never  experienced  the  spiritual  troubles  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  rejected  Christianity, 
he  said,  because  he  never  accepted  it.  Christianity  lay 
altogether  outside  of  his  mind.  A  life  of  solitary  philosophic 
study,  moreover,  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  Herbert  Spencer’s 
happiness.  His  great  powers  of  analysis,  by  means  of  which 
he  won  many  victories  over  nature,  were  turned  also  upon 
himself,  and  led  to  an  interest  in  his  health  which,  his 
iriends  thought,  developed  into  fidgety  anxiety.  Personal 


•  Preface  to  vol.  iii.  ‘  Principles  of  Sociology.’ 
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serenity  would  have  been  his,  had  Spencer  kept  a  check 
upon  his  analytic  and  systematising  tendencies  and  allowed 
Nature  to  have  her  own  way  in  the  region  of  feeling. 

But  history  has  to  do  with  Herbert  Spencer  as  a  thinker 
rather  than  as  a  man,  with  his  originality  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  rather  than  with  his  personal  characteristics. 
What  will  be  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  Spencerian 
philosophy?  An  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
question  involves  a  survey  of  the  state  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought  when  Spencer  began  his  studies. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  great  change  in  the  practical 
side  of  life  which  science  in  the  form  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  has  introduced  into  the  world  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  There  is  not  the  same  familiarity  with 
the  great  change  which  science  has  worked  upon  man’s 
philosophic  conceptions  of  the  universe.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
the  human  intellect  was  so  much  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
observation  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  philosophic 
significance  of  science.  Immersed  in  details,  thinkers  were 
unable  to  rise  to  a  point  whence  the  intellectual  world  could 
be  seen  in  its  rounded  completeness :  the  wood  could  not  be 
seen  for  the  trees.  But  man  does  not  live  by  analysis  alone. 
Comte  notwithstanding,  man  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
study  of  phenomena.  The  human  mind  seeks  for  causes, 
and  rests  not  till  it  has  discovered  in  the  midst  of  fleeting 
phenomena  some  point  of  unity,  some  hint  of  necessity.  To 
this  must  be  attributed  Whewell’s  ‘  History  and  Philosophy 
‘  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,’  published  in  1845,  a  work  framed 
on  the  lines  of  Bacon’s  labours,  ‘  according  to  our  advanced 
‘intellectual  position  and  office.’  Whewell’s  attempt  was 
premature.  Just  at  the  time  when  he  published  his  book 
new  scientific  conceptions  were  arising  with  which  he  did 
not  reckon,  such  as  the  conservation  and  dissipation  of 
energy,  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  the  cellular  theory. 
Whewell’s  attempt  to  organise  the  sciences  failed,  but  it 
paved  the  way  for  further  efforts. 

The  next  to  attempt  a  philosophy  of  science  was 
Comte.  By  his  theory  of  the  three  stages  Comte  sought  to 
show  that  human  thought  advances  from  the  theological, 
through  the  metaphysical,  to  the  scientific.  At  the  scientific 
stage  Comte  uttered  the  word  ‘Finality.’  In  his  view 
everything  possible  or  desirable  was  done  when,  abandoning 
the  search  for  causes,  the  mind  noted  phenomena  in  their 
co-existences  and  sequences.  The  fruitful  element  in  Comte’s 
theory  was  the  manner  in  which  he  traced  a  close  connexion 
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between  the  various  classes  of  phenomena.  Before  his  day 
the  universe  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  colossal  machine, 
the  various  parts  of  which  had  no  necessary  connexion, 
and  which  by  no  effort  of  thought  could  be  brought 
into  unity.  Comte,  without  being  at  all  able  to 
throw  light  upon  the  organic  unity  of  the  universe,  em¬ 
phasised  the  truth  that  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent  study 
science  should  be  divided  into  six  departments — mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  sociology — which 
must  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which  they  exist  in  Nature, 
rising  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  When,  in  the  opinion 
of  Comte,  the  mind  had  classified  the  various  phenomena  of 
Nature  under  those  departments,  and  applied  that  knowledge 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  a  true  scientific  philosophy  was 
reached,  freed  alike  from  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
theologian  and  the  abstraction  of  the  metaphysician.  In 
England  John  Stuart  Mill  pursued  a  line  of  thought  which 
in  many  respects  was  identical  with  Comte’s  philosophy. 
With  Comte,  Mill  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  get 
beyond  the  classification  of  knowledge.  His  final  word 
on  the  subject  is  thus  given : 

‘  There  exists  in  Nature  a  number  of  Permanent  Causes  which  have 
subsisted  ever  since  the  human  race  has  been  in  existence,  and  for  an 
indefinite,  and  probably  an  enormous,  length  of  time  previous.  The 
Sun,  the  Earth,  and  the  Planets,  with  their  various  constituents — air, 
water,  and  the  distinguishable  substances,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
of  which  Nature  is  made  up,  are  such  Permanent  Causes.  Why  these 
particular  natural  agents  existed  originally  and  no  others,  or  why  they 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  t^oughout  space,  is  a  question  we 
cannot  answer.  More  than  this,  we  can  discover  nothing  regular  in 
the  distribution  itself ;  we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no  law.’ 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  what  may  be  called  Mill’s 
scientific  agnosticism,  like  Comte’s,  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  his  theory  of  knowledge. 

In  differences  of  psychological  theory  all  differences  among 
philosophers  take  their  rise.  A  thinker’s  conception  of  the 
universe  and  being  is  conditioned  by  his  conception  of  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind.  Till  an  answer  is  given 
to  the  question.  How  do  we  know  and  what  do  we  know  ?  no 
progress  can  be  made  in  formulating  a  definite  theory  of 
the  universe  and  humanity.  In  regard  to  psychological 
theory  Mill  was  a  disciple  of  Hume.  Knowledge,  according 
to  Hume,  originates  in  impressions  made  upon  the  senses, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  is  bounded  by  the  external  world. 
All  knowledge  is,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  likeness  and 
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unlikeness,  co-existence  and  succession,  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  process  being  association.  Between  the  method  and 
the  nature  of  knowledge  there  is  close  logical  connexion. 
If  we  know  by  the  distinguishing  of  relations  among 
phenomena,  clearly  knowledge  when  perfectly  organised  will 
consist  of  classification  of  facts,  the  recognition  of  particulars 
and  the  massing  of  them  into  groups.  Mill’s  ‘  Logic  ’  is 
based  on  Hume’s  conception  of  knowledge.  If  the  mind 
only  distinguishes  experiences  which  are  brought  to  it  by 
sensation,  manifestly  it  is  not  warranted  in  dogmatising 
about  the  nature  of  existence,  and  thus  with  one  sweep  are 
abolished  necessary  beliefs.  Consequently  we  have  Hume 
reducing  the  idea  of  causation  to  custom,  and  Mill  refusing 
to  believe  in  any  inherent  necessity  at  the  heart  of  things. 
In  brief.  Mill’s  conception  of  the  world  was  that  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  grasped  by  the  mind  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
association,  facts  existing  by  no  inherent  necessity,  and 
resting  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  arbitrary  and  the  acci¬ 
dental.  On  this  planet  two  and  two  make  four,  but  on 
another  planet  two  and  two  may  make  five.  We  thus  see 
that  by  his  psychological  theory  Mill,  like  Comte,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  framing  a  theory  of  the  cosmos,  because  know¬ 
ledge  could  never  get  beyond  particulars  to  a  necessary 
universal  process  or  law. 

Spencer’s  ‘  Synthetic  Philosophy  ’  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  had  he  remained  at  the  stage  of  experientialism 
represented  by  Hume  and  Mill.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
Spencer’s  first  work  dealt  with  psychology.  Before  he  could 
set  himself  to  discover  what  could  be  known,  he  had  to 
determine  how  knowledge  originated:  in  other  words,  to 
determine  the  capacities  of  the  mind.  If  the  mind  cannot 
get  beyond  particulars,  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for 
universal  principles  and  processes.  How,  then,  did  Spencer, 
while  resting  upon  experience,  pass  from  the  conception 
of  the  cosmos  as  a  mere  collection  of  classified  particulars 
to  the  conception  of  the  cosmos  os  a  necessary  unit,  a 
great  fact,  in  which  particulars  are  viewed  as  varying 
aspects  of  a  universal  process  ?  Mill’s  failure  to  give  the 
experience  philosophy  a  cosmical  sweep  arose  from  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  notion  that  nothing  can  be  known  to 
be  true  which  cannot  be  demonstrated.  It  needs  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  show  that  a  process  of  induction  can  lead  us 
a  very  little  way.  In  fact,  we  cannot  proceed  to  reason 
at  all  without  making  a  start  from  what  is  not  capable  of 
demonstration — namely,  personal  identity.  This  belief  rests 
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not  upon  proof,  but  upon  a  psychological  necessity.  Simi¬ 
larly  we  cannot  get  into  intellectual  touch  with  the  cosmos 
by  a  process  of  induction,  resting  upon  the  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  At  the  beginning  of  all  reasoning,  all  classification, 
is  a  belief  which  cannot  1^  proved,  which  must  be  accepted 
as  a  necessity  of  thought — namely,  the  belief  in  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  constitution  of  things  which  we  call  Nature, 
or  objective  existence.  By  starting  with  two  intuitive 
beliefs,  by  accepting  as  his  fundamental  data  personal 
identity  and  objective  existence,  Spencer  escaped  the  net¬ 
work  of  sceptical  confusions  in  which  Hume  and  Mill 
involved  themselves  in  their  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  ego  and  non-ego  on  the  lines  of  their  empi¬ 
rical  philosophy.  Accepting  as  the  data  of  philosophy 
subject  and  object,  self  and  not-self,  Spencer  deals  with  the 
general  forms  under  which  the  not-self,  the  cosmos,  mani¬ 
fests  itself  to  the  self,  the  mind.  These  general  forms 
are  space,  time,  matter,  motion,  and  force.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  these  forms  by  which  all  thinking  is  conditioned, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  space,  time,  matter,  and 
motion,  all  necessary  data  of  intelligence,  are  built  up  or 
abstracted  from  experiences  of  force.  Force  persists.  When 
we  say  that  force  persists,  we  are  simply  saying  that  the 
sum  total  of  matter  and  motion,  by  which  force  manifests 
itself  to  us,  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  This, 
like  personal  identity,  is  an  ultimate  fact,  an  ultimate  belief, 
which  we  must  take  with  us  as  the  basis  of  all  reasoning. 
If  force  came  into  existence  and  went  out  of  existence,  the 
universe  would  be  not  a  cosmos  but  a  chaos,  nay,  more, 
reasoning  would  be  impossible.  Scientific  deductions,  as 
well  as  abstract  reasoning,  would  be  impossible  if  the  forces 
of  Nature  did  not  persist.  Viewed  thus,  the  universe  is  one 
fact,  the  varying  phenomena  being  but  so  many  phases  of 
the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  view  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature  and  causation,  to  which 
Mill  refuses  to  give  the  character  of  necessity.  The  uni¬ 
formity  of  Nature  and  cause  and  effect,  says  Mill,  are 
inductions  from  observation.  No,  says  Spencer,  they  are 
deductions  from  the  ultimate  law  of  the  persistence  of  force. 
It  needs  little  reflection  to  see  that  if  force  is  persistent  the 
relations  among  forces  must  also  persist.  What  is  this  but 
postulating  the  uniformity  of  Nature  ?  And  when  we  say 
that  the  relations  among  forces  persist,  what  is  this  but 
saying  that  every  manifestation  of  force  must  be  preceded 
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and  succeeded  by  some  equivalent  manifestation?  Cause 
and  effect,  therefore,  are  something  more  than  invariableness 
of  sequence  joined  together  in  the  mind  by  the  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Thus,  between  a  cannon-ball  and  a  battered  wall 
there  is  something  more  than  time  relation,  an  association 
of  events ;  there  is  an  expenditure  of  force  on  the  wall 
equivalent  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  cannon  in  the 
shape  of  the  ball.  The  two  things,  cause  and  effect,  are 
really  one  thing  under  different  aspects — namely,  one  form 
of  force  succeeded  by  an  equivalent  manifestation.  Causation 
and  the  uniformity  of  Nature  are  not  inexplicable  facts  in 
which  we  believe  from  custom,  but  are  rooted  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Nature. 

It  has  been  finely  said  that  to  a  thinker  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  it  from  a  single  point  of  view,  the  universe  would 
present  a  single  fact,  but  one  all-comprehensive  truth. 
Following  the  idea  of  the  persistence  of  force,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Spencer,  is  the  ultimate  truth  upon  which  all  the 
interpretations  of  experience  rest,  the  universe  is  viewed  as 
one  fact,  the  result  of  one  great  cosmical  process — namely, 
the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion.  Spencer  intended 
his  system  to  be  a  philosophy  of  phenomenal  existence,  a 
cosmology,  but  at  the  outset  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
define  his  attitude  to  ontology.  This  he  did  by  relegating 
ontological  problems  to  the  region  of  the  unknowable.  From 
a  cosmological  point  of  view  he  might  have  taken  force  as 
the  ultimate  scientific  basis  of  his  philosophy,  but  he  entered 
the  region  of  ontology  when  he  interpreted  force  meta¬ 
physically  as  a  symbol  of  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
power  which,  in  consequence  of  the  relativity  of  thought, 
can  never  be  brought  within  definite  rational  consciousness. 
In  recognition  of  an  inscrutable  power  or  energy,  Spencer 
fancied  he  had  found  a  basis  for  the  reconciliation  of  science 
and  religion.  The  terms  proposed  have  been  likened  to 
those  proposed  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  as  the  basis  of 
domestic  harmony,  that  he  should  take  the  inside  of  the 
house  and  she  the  outside.  To  the  theory  of  the  unknow¬ 
able  must  largely  be  attributed  the  unpopularity  which 
attached  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  Spencer.  Critics  fixed 
upon  the  ontology,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  cos¬ 
mology;  and  in  consequence  of  his  defective  metaphysical 
equipment,  Spencer  laid  himself  open  on  the  purely  specu¬ 
lative  side  to  attacks  which  reacted  with  adverse  infiuence 
upon  the  scientific  side  of  his  great  work.  If  ontology  was 
to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  should  have  been  at  the  end,  not 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  philosophy,  when  Spencer  would 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  involved  on  better 
and  more  modern  philosophic  lines  than  those  of  Hamilton 
and  Hansel.  In  his  later  days  Spencer  seemed  to  feel  that  his 
influence  had  been  hindered  by  his  theory  of  the  unknow¬ 
able.  This  much  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  he  once 
made  to  the  present  writer,  that  his  system  of  philosophy 
should  not  be  judged  by  his  theory  of  the  unknowable.  The 
philosophy  of  evolution  as  a  cosmical  generalisation,  he 
said,  rests  upon  its  own  merit  apart  from  its  philosophic 
and  religious  agnosticism. 

The  question  which  faced  Spencer  was  this ;  given  a 
universe  composed  of  a  fixed  matter  and  motion  conceived 
in  harmony  with  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  as  mani¬ 
festing  co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  cosmos  evolved  from  its 
nebulous  to  its  present  form.  At  the  end  of  a  long  inquiry, 
worked  out  by  the  inductive  method  and  verified  deduc¬ 
tively,  Spencer  formulated  the  law  of  the  cosmic  process. 
The  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  which  results  in 
the  formation  of  an  aggregate,  Spencer  calls  Evolution. 
The  redistribution  which  results  in  the  decay  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  an  aggregate,  he  calls  Dissolution.  Evolution  is 
defined  as  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissi¬ 
pation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion  goes 
through  a  parallel  transformation.  This  process,  according 
to  Spencer,  holds  true  of  all  existences  whatsoever.  For  con¬ 
venience,  phenomena  are  divided  into  sections ;  astronomic, 
geologic,  biologic,  psychologic,  sociologic ;  but  the  process 
is  one  and  the  law  is  one.  Evolution  of  the  parts  goes  on 
along  with  evolution  of  the  whole.  Not  only  is  evolution 
one  in  principle  but  in  fact.  In  ‘  First  Principles  ’  Spencer 
has  applied  his  formula  to  the  evolution  of  the  earth  from 
its  nebulous  to  its  present  stage ;  but,  to  bring  his  scheme 
of  philosophy  within  reasonable  compass,  he  has  merely  out¬ 
lined  the  inorganic  evolution,  reserving  his  strength  for  the 
developement  of  life,  to  which  the  ‘  Principles  of  Biology  * 
are  devoted.  The  problem  Spencer  set  before  him  was  to 
explain  by  his  evolution  hypothesis  the  structural  and  func¬ 
tional  complexities  of  plant  and  animal  life — in  other  words, 
to  show  that  the  formula  of  evolution  as  a  movement  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  through  successive  integrations 
and  differentiations,  covers  not  only  the  purely  mechanical 
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processes  of  Nature,  but  also  those  processes  known  as 
living. 

It  is  clear  from  the  earlier  editions  of  ‘  First  Principles  ’ 
that  Spencer  thought  it  possible  to  make  his  mechanical 
formula  cover  Nature’s  living  processes.  He  certainly  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  there  is  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  the  material  and  the  psychical.  In  his  view  the 
forces  by  which  planets  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions 
are  forces  which  previously  existed  as  solar  radiations. 
That  is  to  say,  the  living  forces  of  the  planet  are  simply 
transformed  solar  energies.  That  there  is  no  mistake, 
Spencer  further  says :  ‘  Thus  the  movements  internal  and 
‘  external  of  the  animal  are  reappearances  of  a  power  ab- 
‘  sorbed  by  the  planet  under  the  shape  of  light  and  heat.’ 
In  the  early  editions  of  ‘  First  Principles  ’  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  various  changes  exhibited  by  the 
organic  world  conform  to  the  general  principles  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  and  equivalence  of  forces.  In  attempting  to  cor¬ 
relate  vital  and  non-vital  or  mechanical  processes,  Spencer 
was  simply  following  a  tendency  which  has  always  been 
strong  in  the  scientific  world,  that  of  bringing  living  matter 
within  the  domain  of  dynamics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Now,  had  Spencer  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  his  evolution 
formula  would  have  been  a  triumphant  success.  On  his  own 
admission  he  failed.  In  the  sixth  edition  of  ‘  First  Prin¬ 
ciples,’  revised  by  him  in  1900,  Spencer  made  certain 
notable  admissions.  He  no  longer  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transformation  of  feeling  into  motion,  but  only  a 
constant  ratio  between  feeling  and  motion.  A  direct  quan¬ 
titative  equivalence  he  admitted  to  be  illusory.  Between  a 
physical  stimulus  of  an  organism  and  a  sensation  there  can 
be  no  quantitative  equivalence.  Between  the  earlier  and 
later  editions  of  ‘  Principles  of  Biology  ’  the  change  of 
opinion  is  noticeable.  In  the  early  edition  he  defined  life  as 
the  continual  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations.  The  last  edition,  published  in  1898,  contains  a 
significant  chapter  entitled  ‘  The  Dynamic  Element  in  Life,* 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  former  definition 
of  life  is  defective.  The  admission  is  made  that  *  life  in  its 
‘  essence  cannot  be  conceived  in  physico-chemical  terms.’ 
The  conclusion  come  to  is  that  in  presence  of  life  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  inexplicable.  But  other  phenomena, 
Spencer  contends,  are  equally  inexplicable,  and  as  illus¬ 
tration  he  quotes  several  mechanical  phenomena.  That 
these  in  ultimate  analysis  are  inexplicable  is  true,  but  the 
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inexplicability  does  not  prevent  the  scientist  from  expressing 
their  movements  in  terms  of  the  conservation,  trans¬ 
formation,  and  equivalence  of  force.  That  heat  is  a  mode  of 
motion  is  inexplicable  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  scientist  from  bringing  heat 
and  motion  within  the  region  of  experiment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  force  :  the  quantitative 
relation  between  heat  and  motion  is  quite  easily  understood. 
Manifestly,  if  the  cosmos  is  described  as  a  redistribution  of 
matter  and  motion,  all  phenomenal  existences  should  be 
interpretable  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  The  process 
known  as  living,  like  the  process  known  as  not-living, 
should  be  capable  of  a  mechanical  explanation.  If,  as 
Spencer  admits,  there  is  a  dynamic  element  in  life,  and  if 
that  element  cannot  be  conceived  in  terms  of  matter  and 
motion,  cannot  be  interpreted  by  physical  or  chemical 
methods,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  in  presence  of 
living  processes  the  Spencerian  formula  of  evolution  is  de¬ 
fective.  The  effect  of  Spencer’s  admissions  is  to  make  his 
system  of  philosophy  dualistic  instead  of  monistic.  This 
followed  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  between  the 
material  and  the  psychical  there  is  nut  identity,  but  simply 
reciprocal  relations.  The  admission,  of  course,  does  not 
affect  the  scientific  value  of  the  Spencerian  formula.  Be¬ 
tween  the  psychical  and  the  material  the  connexion  is  so 
close  that  the  same  formula  can  be  applied  to  both.  As  the 
psychical  only  manifests  itself  through  the  physical,  and  is 
determined  by  its  laws  and  conditions,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
not  to  explain  but  to  describe  the  process  of  evolution  from 
the  material  side  and  by  means  of  materialistic  terminology. 

In  his  ‘  Principles  of  Biology,*  Spencer,  unable  to  affiliate 
the  process  of  life  to  his  prime  datum,  force,  is  compelled  to 
begin  with  the  study  of  organic  matter  as  it  exists.  For 
the  purpose  of  science  this  is  enough.  The  mathematician 
does  not  concern  himself  with  quantity,  space,  and  time  in 
the  abstract ;  nor  does  the  physicist  deal  speculatively  with 
force.  The  scientific,  as  contrasted  with  the  philosophic, 
biologist  deals  with  the  manifestation,  not  the  origin,  of  life. 
Given  living  matter,  Spencer  sets  himself,  on  the  lines  of  his 
cosmical  generalisation,  to  trace  the  evolution  of  organic 
forms  from  what  may  be  called  their  protoplasmic  nebulae 
to  the  structural  and  functional  complexities  of  the  highest 
type  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  key  to  Spencer’s 
biological  work  is  found  in  his  definition  of  life  as  the 
continuous  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations.  Given 
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an  environment  gradually  increasing  in  heterogeneity,  and 
it  follows  that  in  order  to  survive  and  propagate,  organisms 
must  in  adapting  themselves  also  increase  in  heterogeneity. 
Parts  of  the  organisms  restrict  themselves  to  certain 
processes,  and  thus  by  specialisation  a  sort  of  division  of 
labour  takes  place,  the  result  of  which  is  to  create  structural 
and  functional  complexities.  This  process,  called  ‘  direct  equi¬ 
libration,’  would  be  powerless  without  indirect  equilibra¬ 
tion,  better  known  as  Darwin’s  law  of  ‘  natural  selection  ’ 
— a  law  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  law 
of  evolution,  it  being  at  most  a  brilliant  confirmation  of 
Spencer’s  cosmical  generalisation.  By  means  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  everywhere  going  on  among  organisms,  there 
is  secured  the  killing-out  of  the  unfit,  and  the  survival 
and  perpetuation  of  organisms,  characterised  by  successful 
variations,  which  by  the  law  of  heredity  become  structural 
and  functional.  Palaeontology  confirms  this  by  showing 
that  each  geological  epoch  had  its  own  class  of  organisms 
in  correspondence  with  the  environment,  thus  proving  that 
organic  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  inorganic  evolution. 
Embryology  adds  further  confirmation  by  showing  that  the 
human  organism  in  its  evolution  from  the  germ  cell  sum¬ 
marises  the  ancestral  developement  in  being  progress  from 
an  indefinite  incoherent  protoplasmic  homogeneity  to  the 
definite  coherent  heterogeneity  of  the  fully  developed  body 
through  successive  integrations  and  difierentiations — all  of 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  law  of  the  persistence  of 
force. 

While  admitting  to  the  full  the  great  originality  of 
‘  Principles  of  Biology,’  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
harmony  with  his  own  theory  of  environment  Spencer  owed 
much  to  his  intellectual  surroundings.  He  was  not  the  first 
to  approach  Nature  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution.  His 
originality  consisted  in  reducing  the  vague  poetic  and 
speculative  ideas  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  to 
definite  scientific  form  and  weaving  his  biological  generali¬ 
sations  into  his  cosmical  generalisations.  Upon  isolated 
biological  truths  Spencer’s  mind  acted  like  a  magnet :  it 
brought  them  into  a  coherent  whole.  Long  before  Spencer 
wrote,  thinkers  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing 
conception  of  Nature  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  special  crea¬ 
tions  and  fixity  of  species.  Goethe  strongly  favoured  the 
notion  of  evolution.  The  idea  of  Nature  as  a  developing 
process  rather  than  as  a  machine  commended  itself  to  the 
poetic  side  of  his  nature,  and  the  fantastic  speculations  of 
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the  Nature  philosophy  of  Oken,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  had 
their  root  in  an  attempt  to  discover  in  Nature  a  principle  of 
evolution.  In  the  historic  discussion  between  Cuvier  and 
Saint-Hilaire  the  old  and  the  new  view  came  into  violent 
conflict.  Saint-Hilaire  contended  for  unity  of  plan  in  Nature 
combined  with  variety  of  composition,  while  Cuvier  contended 
for  distinct  types  or  species.  The  battle  for  unity  was  won 
when  Schwann,  in  1840,  as  the  result  of  microscopic  observa¬ 
tion,  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  animal  and  vegetable 
structures.  For  the  elementary  parts  of  organisms,  however 
different,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  one  universal  principle 
of  developement.  The  cellular  theory  in  its  main  features 
proved  fatal  to  the  Cuvierian  conception  of  organic  Nature. 
The  question  still  remained — How  was  the  diversity  of 
Nature  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  this  connexion  suffice  it  to 
say  that  an  answer  was  forthcoming  through  the  labours  of 
Wolff,  von  Baer,  Lamarck,  and  most  conspicuously  of  Darwin. 
What  is  the  relation  of  Spencer’s  work  to  previous  labours 
in  the  same  field?  A  competent  biological  authority, 
Professor  Arthur  Thomson,  has  put  on  record  the  following 
estimate : 

‘  Quite  apart  from  the  evolution  theory,  “  Principles  of  Biology  ” 
was  an  epoch-making  work.  Even  as  a  balance  sheet  of  the  facts  of 
life  the  book  is  a  biological  classic.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we 
are  all  standing  on  Spencer’s  shoulders.  But  the  great  work  was  more 
than  a  careful  balance  sheet  of  the  facts  of  life.  It  also  displayed 
the  facts  of  life  and  the  inductions  from  these  for  the  first  time  clearly 
in  the  light  of  evolution.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  sympathy 
with  those  who  call  Spencer  an  abstract  biologist,  a  philosophical 
biologist,  and  mean  thereby  to  suggest  that  he  is  not  in  touch  with 
and  is  not  treating  the  real  facts  of  life.  I  should  rather  think  he  got 
nearer  the  relations  than  anyone  else.’ 

Distinguished  men  of  science  on  the  Continent  as  well  as 
in  this  country  have  doue  justice  to  the  extraordinary  range 
and  grasp  of  Spencer’s  mind,  his  piercing  keenness  of  vision, 
and  his  marvellous  power  of  generalisation.  ‘  Principles  of 
*  Biology  ’  is  admitted  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

If  Spencer  had  difficulty  in  making  his  evolution  formula 
cover  the  life  process  with  which  biology  deals,  the  difficulty 
was  greatly  increased  in  presence  of  life  when  manifested  as 
consciousness.  His  early  writings  undoubtedly  favoured 
the  view  that  mind  was  a  highly  specialised  form  of  matter 
and  motion  reducible  in  ultimate  analysis  to  the  persistence 
of  force.  His  matured  view  appears  in  the  chapter  ‘  The 
‘  Substance  of  Mind  ’  in  ‘  Principles  of  Psychology,’  in 
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which  he  states  that  the  proximate  components  of  mind 
are  of  two  broadly  contrasted  kinds,  feelings  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  feelings.  He  admits,  however,  that  we  can¬ 
not  assimilate  the  mental  to  the  material  process.  The 
process  known  as  consciousness,  Spencer  frankly  says, 
‘  cannot  be  identihed  with  waves  of  molecular  motion 
‘  propagated  through  nerves  and  nerve-centres :  a  unit  of 

*  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion.’ 
How  does  Spencer  bridge  the  gulf?  By  asserting  that  we 
are  here  in  presence  of  an  insoluble  problem.  Matter  and 
mind  are  symbols  of  realities  which  cannot  be  rendered  into 
thought,  manifestations  of  the  unknowable.  This  does  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  According  to  the  evolution  formula  all 
phenomenal  existences  are  but  specialised  forms  of  matter 
and  motion  in  the  course  of  their  ceaseless  redistribution. 
The  fact  that  matter  is  a  symbol  of  an  unknown  power 
does  not  prevent  Spencer,  on  the  lines  of  the  persistence  and 
transformation  of  force,  from  dealing  quantitatively  with 
material  processes.  In  the  material  system  force  or  energy 
lost  in  one  form  obtains  its  exact  equivalent  in  another 
form,  so  that  the  quantity  always  remains  the  same.  Now, 
if  all  existences  are  but  manifestations  of  matter  and  motion, 
mental  like  material  processes  should  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  equivalence.  Spencer  admits  that  in  dealing  with  mind 
the  law  does  not  hold.  As  Professor  Hoffding  has  it  in 
his  ‘  Outlines  of  Psj  chology,’  *  The  supposition  that  a 

*  causal  relation  may  exist  between  the  mental  and  the 

*  material  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  “  persistence  of 
‘  “  energy.”  For  at  the  point  where  the  material  nerve- 
‘  process  should  be  converted  into  mental  activity  a  sum  of 
‘physical  energy  would  disappear  without  the  loss  being 
‘  m^e  good  by  a  corresponding  sum  of  physical  energy.*  If 
mind  is  not  reducible  in  any  way  to  matter  and  motion,  and 
cannot  be  affiliated  to  force,  we  are  in  presence  of  an  element 
not  accounted  for  by  the  Spencerian  formula.  To  get  over 
this  difficulty,  Spencer  and  those  who  treat  consciousness 
from  the  material  side  have  been  driven  to  a  modern  form 
of  Spinoza’s  theory — namely,  that  mind  and  matter,  subject 
and  object,  which  appear  to  us  an  irreducible  unity,  are 
different  manifestations  of  an  unknowable  Being.  The  two, 
matter  and  mind,  are  not  causally  connected :  the  relation 
between  them  is  that  of  parallelism.  So  closely  related  are 
the  two  that  for  purposes  of  psychology  a  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  material  process  gives  a  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  the  mental. 
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The  theory  of  parallelism  was  adopted  simply  because  all 
other  theories  had  broken  down.  Even  Lotze,  who  was  not 
biassed  on  the  side  of  mechanical  explanation,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  accept  parallelism,  at  least  as  a  working  scientific 
theory.  Weber  and  Fechner  gave  the  theory  something  like 
scientific  precision  by  endeavouring  to  discover  by  measure¬ 
ments  the  connexion  between  physical  stimuli  and  sen¬ 
sations.  Fechner’s  work  was  continued  and  greatly  improved 
by  Wundt.  In  his  hands  psychology  became  more  and  more 
an  experimental  science.  Through  the  labours  of  Weber, 
Lotze,  Fechner,  and  Wundt  psychology  as  a  science  became 
based  upon  what  has  been  called  psycho-physical  parallelism. 
This  rests  upon  the  assertion  that  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  conditioned  by  physical  processes.  One  stage 
further,  and  the  idea  of  automatism  emerges.  If  the 
initiatory  stimuli  come  from  the  physical,  and  if  the 
physical  is  under  the  reign  of  necessity,  consciousness 
becomes  what  is  termed  a  by-product.  Thus,  the  parallelism 
of  body  and  mind  of  Fechner  and  Wundt  leads  in  the  hands 
of  Huxley  and  Clifford  to  the  man-machine  theory.  Spencer 
refuses  to  subscribe  to  the  automaton  theory.  Conscious¬ 
ness  with  him  is  not  only  a  concomitant  of  certain  nervous 
movements,  but  also  a  factor.  But  this  is  to  introduce  an 
element  of  confusion.  We  have  in  consciousness  a  factor 
which  eludes  all  philosophic  treatment,  and  defies  scientific 
analysis.  If,  as  Spencer  holds,  matter  and  motion  quanti¬ 
tatively  considered  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  universe, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  consciousness,  which  operates  as  a  factor 
in  some  obscure  way,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  quanti¬ 
tative  measurements?  A  system  of  philosophy  which  cannot 
account  for,  or  reduce  to  definite  law,  a  factor  so  influential 
as  consciousness,  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  final.  Spencer’s 
opponents  have  not  been  slow  to  point  to  the  serious  hiatus 
between  *  First  Principles  *  and  ‘  Principles  of  Psychology.’ 
So  long  as  they  maintain  a  purely  critical  attitude  their 
attacks  have  not  been  without  weight,  but  they,  especially 
the  neo- Hegelians,  have  come  to  grief  on  the  constructive 
side.  They  are  certainly  on  formidable  ground  when  they 
contend  that  the  attempt  to  account  for  consciousness 
on  the  basis  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  fails  to  account 
for  the  unique  phenomenon  of  mind.  Consciousness,  say 
they,  cannot  at  once  be  the  product  and  the  interpreter  of 
experience,  nor  can  a  mere  succession  of  sense  stimuli  give 
rise  to  that  mysterious  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
retaining  its  unity  in  the  midst  of  differentiations.  The 
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late  Professor  Green,  one  of  Spencer’s  formidable  critics, 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  psychology  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionists,  seriously  attacked  the  problem  on  the  lines  of 
idealism,  but  with  little  success.  Green  accounts  for  mind 
by  identifying  the  human  self-consciousness  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  or  divine  self-consciousness.  As  is  admitted  even  by 
severe  critics  of  the  evolution  psychology.  Green’s  alter¬ 
native  theory  of  mind  is  not  a  success.  What  Green  does  is 
to  convert  the  process  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  self-consciousness  into  an  entity,  an  agent.  In  a 
word,  he  personifies  an  abstraction  and  makes  it  a  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  human  organism  of  the  divine,  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Spiritual  Principle.’  To  this  agent  is  relegated 
the  task  of  transforming  sense  data  into  knowledge.  Still, 
the  idealists  have  done  good  work  in  the  region  of  philo¬ 
sophical  criticism.  They  have  exposed  the  weak  points  of 
all  attempts  to  frame  a  universal  system  of  philosophy  on  a 
purely  mechanical  basis.*  Thanks  probably  to  their  criti¬ 
cism,  there  is  now  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  psychologists 
to  abandon  attempts  to  erect  philosophical  systems  on  a 
psychological  basis.  Psychology  is  now  defined  as  the  science 
of  the  mind,  and  need  not  step  out  of  its  province  by  at¬ 
tempting  an  explanation  of  mind.  Psychology,  we  are  told 
by  Professor  HoflFding,  is  as  little  bound  to  begin  with  an 
explanation  of  what  mind  is  as  physics  is  obliged  to  begin 
with  an  explanation  of  what  matter  is. 

In  this  restricted  field  Spencer  was  a  pioneer  and  did 
valuable  and  enduring  work.  Psychology  grows  naturally 
out  of  biology.  Remembering  Spencer’s  definition  of  life  as 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations, 
we  find  in  the  higher  animals  that  ability  to  respond  to 
complex  external  relations  is  associated  with  a  highly 
specialised  form  of  matter  called  ‘  nerves,’  which  in  its 
highest  form  of  evolution  is  associated  with  consciousness. 
Psychology  deals  with  the  various  stages  of  consciousness. 
Spencer,  resting  on  organic  evolution,  proceeds  to  trace  the 
course  of  psychologic  evolution  from  the  first  indefinite  unit  of 
feeling  to  the  most  complex  intellectual  processes  ;  instinct, 
memory,  reason,  &c.,  being  all  evolved  in  the  mind  by  its 
efforts  to  maintain  the  adjustment  to  a  complex  environ¬ 
ment.  Grant  to  the  mind  the  power  of  distinguishing 

*  Specially  effective  in  this  direction  are  Dr.  Ward’s  Gifford 
Lectures,  ‘  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,’  and  Mr.  li.  B.  Haldane’s 
‘  The  Pathway  to  Reality.’ 
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between  elementary  feelings,  and  the  entire  life  of  humanity, 
from  that  of  the  savage  to  that  of  the  philosopher,  is  the 
result  of  a  continuous  integration  and  differentiation  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  So  long  as  the  adjustments  between  internal 
and  external  are  simple  and  permanent,  they  are  made  in¬ 
stinctively,  unconsciously.  When  the  adjustments  are  many, 
complicated,  and  temporary,  deliberation  comes  into  play. 
Reason  may  be  defined  as  conscious  adjustment.  Spencer 
thus  sketches  the  process  of  mental  evolution  : 

‘  While  on  the  one  hand  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  complexity  and  infrequency  they  become  im¬ 
perfectly  automatic,  on  the  other  hand  rational  actions  pass  by  constant 
repetition  into  automatic  or  instinctive  actions.  Similarly,  we  may 
see  here  that  while  on  the  one  hand  rational  inferences  arise  when  the 
groups  of  attributes  and  relations  cognised  become  such  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  them  cannot  be  simultaneously  co-ordinated,  on  the  other 
hand  rational  inferences  pass  by  constant  recurrence  into  automatic  in¬ 
ferences  or  organic  intuitions.  .  .  .  The  genesis  of  instinct,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  memory  and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  rational 
action  and  inferences  with  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explicable  on  the 
single  principle  that  the  cohesion  between  psychical  states  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  relation  between  the  answering 
external  phenomenon  has  been  repeated  in  experience.’  * 

Here  we  come  upon  Spencer’s  greatest  contribution  to 
psychology.  By  tracing  back  the  so-called  intuitions  of  the 
individual  to  racial  experience,  he  greatly  widened  the  scope 
of  the  old  experience  philosophy  of  Hume  and  Mill,  and 
gave  it  a  broader  and  deeper  foundation.  Hampered  by  the 
theory  of  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  Hume  and 
Locke,  Mill  never  could  effectually  dispose  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  intuitionists.  Having  failed  to  discover  any  in¬ 
herent  necessity  in  the  cosmos.  Mill  was  naturally  unable 
to  find  any  inherent  necessity  in  the  mind  of  man.  If  all 
knowledge  resolves  itself  into  a  classification  of  particulars 
by  means  of  association,  if  the  mind  is  a  blank  sheet  upon 
which  experience  is  duly  registered,  clearly  there  is  no  room 
for  a  priori  ideas,  or  anything  in  the  form  of  necessary 
beliefs.  Against  this  the  opposite  school  could  point  to 
beliefs  existing  in  the  mind  which  could  not  be  derived 
from  individual  experience,  beliefs  which  asserted  themselves 
with  intuitive  force,  and  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
process  of  induction.  Mill  made  great  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  difficulty :  witness  his  attempts  to  explain  on  the  basis 
of  empiricism  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  causality,  but  the 
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arguments  of  the  intuition  school  remained  unanswered. 
Spencer  brought  the  feud  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  scientific 
aspect  of  it  was  concerned,  by  his  far-reaching  conclusion 
that  beliefs  which  had  been  accepted  as  innate,  embedded 
in  the  mind  antecedent  to  experience,  which  Mill  could 
not  resolve  into  individual  experiences,  were  beliefs  which, 
though  a  priori  to  the  individual,  are  a  posteriori  to  the 
race.  In  other  words,  beliefs  which  the  intuitionists  had 
declared  to  be  innate,  originally  woven  into  the  structure  of 
the  mind,  by  their  constancy  and  universality  had  become 
organic  forms  of  thought,  operating  with  all  the  force  of 
intuitions. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  an  absolute, 
but  only  a  relative  solution  of  the  great  problem.  It  is 
absolute  as  regards  psychology,  as  regards  a  scientific  study 
of  the  mind  and  its  workings ;  but  it  is  only  relative  when 
viewed  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  philosophy.  Spencer’s 
evolutional  empiricism  explains  successfully  the  manner  in 
which  ideas  once  thought  to  be  innate  in  the  individual  are 
developed  from  experience  in  the  race ;  but  if  we  raise  the 
question  of  origin  as  against  developement  we  are  still  left 
with  an  unsolved  problem.  Professor  Hoffding,  who  in  the 
main  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Spencerian  psychology,  frankly 
admits  that  the  new  experience  theory  of  Spencer  rests  upon 
the  assumption,  ‘  that  the  race  at  any  stage  of  its  develope- 
‘  ment  could  be  subject  to  external  influences  in  the  absence 
*  of  any  existing  organisation  to  receive  these  influences  and 
‘  determine  their  results.’  In  his  ‘  Outlines  of  Psychology  ’ 
he  has  some  observations  which  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter : 

‘  The  race  is  a  collective  conception.  At  any  given  time  it  is  cojn- 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals.  These  individuals  carry  on 
the  struggle  for  existence,  exercise  their  powers,  and  by  accommodation 
to  the  conditions  of  life  acquire  a  certain  organisation  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  But,  however  far  back  we  go,  the 
individuals  still  start  always  with  a  certain  organisation,  with  certain 
forms  and  powers  which  they  have  not  themselves  acquired,  conse¬ 
quently  with  something  a  priori.  At  every  stage  of  the  great  process 
of  evolution  there  is  a  given  basis  by  which  the  effect  of  all  experiences 
is  determined.  It  must,  therefore,  be  true  of  the  race  as  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  the  outer  always  presupposes  the  inner,  that  what  is  acquired 
is  conditioned  by  what  is  originally  innate.’ 

After  remarking  that  in  psychology  Spencer’s  discovery 
will  prove  more  and  more  fruitful.  Professor  Hoffding  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  the  business  not  of  psychology,  but  of 
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epistemology,  to  inquire  into  its  absolute  validity.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  *  the  unassailable  standpoint  of  idealism  is  given  in 
‘  the  necessity  of  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every 
‘  realistic  hypothesis.  However  far  it  may  be  possible  to 

*  explain  man  through  the  world,  the  world  in  its  turn  is 
‘  always  explained  through  man,  for  we  can  go  no  further 

*  back  than  that  which  is  to  man  a  necessity  of  thought.* 
The  upshot  is  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  in 
the  historical  controversy  between  experientialism  and 
idealism. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  scienti&c  value 
of  Spencer’s  psychology  is  found  in  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  diseases  of  the  mind — mental  dissolution,  as  opposed 
to  mental  evolution.  When  Spencer  demonstrated  that  mind 
is  correlated  to  and  evolves  along  with  a  material  organ  and 
a  nervous  system,  it  became  clear  that  mental  processes 
could  only  be  adequately  studied  through  their  physical 
equivalents.  Lapse  from  intelligence  on  the  physical  side 
means  diseased  brain  structure  and  diseased  nervous  organ¬ 
isation.  Distinguished  medical  authorities  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Spencer’s  theory  of  mental 
evolution  and  dissolution.  It  is  claimed  for  him  by  those 
authorities  that  in  neurology,  psychology,  and  pathology 
Spencer  has  discovered  fundamental  principles ;  and  that 
whatever  systems  are  erected  must  be  erected  on  the  foun¬ 
dations  which  he  has  laid.  Viewed  strictly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  science  of  mind,  ‘  Principles  of  Psychology  ’ 
remains  an  epoch-making  work. 

As  Spencer’s  aim  was  to  construct  a  philosophy  which 
should  embrace  phenomenal  existence  in  its  totality,  psy¬ 
chology,  the  study  of  man  as  a  thinking  being,  is  the 
preliminary  to  sociology,  the  study  of  man  as  a  social  and 
ethical  being.  In  sociology  and  ethics,  as  in  metaphysics, 
Spencer  by  his  evolutionary  conception  gave  a  wider  and 
deeper  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  school  of 
Bentham  and  Mill.  In  ethics  as  in  psychology  Mill  and 
his  school  were  hampered  by  focussing  their  attention 
too  exclusively  on  the  individual.  With  them,  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  like  ideas  of  truth  and  error,  were  trace¬ 
able  to  the  experiences  of  the  individual.  In  the  sphere 
of  ethics,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  according  to  the 
utilitarians,  rested  upon  happiness.  Their  theory  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  man  was  everywhere  the  same,  and 
that  he  was  fundamentally  a  reasoning  and  calculating 
animal.  Experience  shows  clearly  that  man,  especially 
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primitive  man,  acts  from  impulse :  reason  in  the  shape  of  a 
calculation  of  interests  plays  even  yet  a  small  part  in  human 
aflFairs.  As  has  been  well  said,  ‘the  public  which  acta 
‘  rightly,  not  by  reason  of  any  abstract  notion  of  utility,  but 
‘  by  the  inward  impulse  of  sympathy  and  duty,  resented  the 
‘  application  of  a  cold  and  pragmatical  principle  to  a  warm 
‘  and  beautiful  sentiment.’  So  long  as  morality  was  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  as  a  statical  instead 
of  a  dynamical  problem,  the  utilitarians  had  insuperable 
diflBculty  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  intuitionists.  Here, 
as  in  the  dispute  over  the  origin  of  knowledge,  Spencer  came 
to  the  rescue  by  substituting  the  racial  for  the  individual 
standpoint.  In  his  famous  letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Spencer 
clearly  defined  the  evolutionary  view,  according  to  which 
experiences  of  utility,  organised  and  consolidated  through 
all  the  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have,  by  means 
of  hereditary  transmission,  taken  the  form  of  moral  intuitions, 
emotional  responses  to  right  and  wrong  conduct,  which 
have  no  apparent  basis  in  individual  experiences  of  utility. 
According  to  Spencer,  ethical  developement  which  is  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex  is  conditioned  by  the  social 
environment.  This  theory  is  far-reaching  in  its  application. 
It  goes  to  the  root  not  only  of  ethical,  but  also  of  social 
evolution,  and  provides  the  key  to  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  sociological  views  of  Spencer  and  those  of 
Bentham  and  Mill.  Up  to  the  time  when  Spencer  began 
to  write,  progressive  politicalphilosophy  was  largely  dominated 
by  the  theory  of  Rousseau  that  society  was  mainly  an 
artificial  product,  the  result  of  deliberate  design,  a  kind  of 
primitive  contract.  Those  who  got  hold  of  the  reins  of 
power  were  sure  to  rule  despotically,  and  the  great  object  of 
the  political  philosophers  of  the  Bentham  school  was  to 
provide  checks  to  the  base  designs  of  Government.  This 
prompted  the  labours  of  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  and  even 
J.  S.  Mill  shows  the  influence  of  the  theory  by  his  constant 
fear  lest  in  the  absence  of  checks  Government  should  proceed 
upon  wrong  lines.  Spencer,  by  changing  the  point  of  view 
from  the  mechanical  to  the  biological,  originated  quite  a  new 
train  of  political  thinking.  According  to  Spencer,  society 
is  an  organism,  subject  to  well-defined  laws  of  developement, 
not  a  machine  apt  to  be  cunningly  manipulated  in  the 
interests  of  the  superior  few.  As  an  organism  society  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  growth.  It  has  an  economic  root, 
and  all  political  structures  as  well  as  ethical  ideals  are 
determined,  not  from  the  outside  by  legislation,  but  by  the 
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economic  conditions  at  each  particular  stage.  Social  evolution 
is  sharply  marked  by  two  distinct  stages,  the  military  and  the 
industrial,  each  having  its  appropriate  political  structures 
and  ethical  ideals.  The  military  regime  had  its  root  in  the  view 
that  national  expansion  was  only  possible  through  territorial 
expansion,  through  annexation  of  surrounding  countries.  The 
political  structure  appropriate  to  that  conception  is  despotism, 
and  the  ethical  ideals,  military  glory  and  the  heroic  virtues 
generally.  With  the  rise  of  the  view  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  nation  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  impoverishment  of 
other  nations,  militarism  gives  way  to  pacific  industrialism, 
with  its  appropriate  political  structure,  democracy,  and  its 
appropriate  ethical  ideals,  personal  lil^rty,  sympathy,  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  the  pacific  virtues  generally.  Civilisation  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  great  process  of  adjustment  whereby  man’s 
nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  developes  in  response 
to  an  industrial  and  social  environment  also  increasing  in 
complexity.  When  the  adjustment  is  comparatively  complete, 
the  comparative  perfection  of  humanity  is  reached.  The 
Spencerian  philosophy  is  necessarily  based  on  optimism,  but 
before  he  died  Spencer  had  reason  greatly  to  abate  his 
confidence  in  the  evolutionary  process.  Spencer’s  defect  as 
a  pioneer  in  sociology  lay  in  his  over-estimate  of  the  power 
of  general  causes  and  his  under-estimate  of  the  disturbing 
infiuence  of  the  personal  equation.  The  philosopher’s 
closing  years  were  clouded  by  what  he  considered  the  re¬ 
actionary  barbaric  infiuences  which  had  come  into  the 
national  life  in  the  shape  of  a  renewal  of  militarism,  and  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  old  economic  delusion  that  the 
prosperity  of  one  nation  could  only  be  secured  at  the  expense 
of  other  nations.  Spencer  might  have  been  proof  against 
such  reaction  had  he  not,  in  antagonism  to  Carlyle’s 
great-man  theory,  pinned  his  faith  too  confidently  to  general 
causes. 

Making  due  allowance  for  Spencer’s  defects,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  sphere  of  sociology  he  has  proved 
himself  a  master.  In  many  particulars  his  generalisations 
will  need  modification,  but  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
science.  In  all  directions  his  ideas  are  bearing  fruit,  and  if 
sociology  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  the  scientific 
stage,  to  Herbert  Spencer  is  due  the  main  credit.  All 
students  of  social  and  political  evolution  are  his  debtors. 
What  will  be  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  labours  of 
Herbert  Spencer  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  among  modern 
philosophers  he  stands  unsurpassed  for  the  harmonious 
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combination  in  his  mind  of  two  qualities  rarely  found 
together — great  speculative  sweep  and  rare  analytic  power. 
Spencer  belonged  to  the  highly  endowed  race  of  thinkers 
who  have  lifted  human  thought  to  a  higher  point  of 
view.  The  particular  theories  of  such  thinkers  may  be 
riddled  by  adverse  criticism,  but  their  works  remain  as 
stages  in  the  victorious  march  of  the  human  mind. 
On  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hegel 
criticism  has  long  since  done  its  worst,  but  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  those  who  aspire  to  a  wider  view  of  life 
and  destiny  must  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those  intellectual 
giants.  Spencer  in  our  day  faced  the  problems  of  existence 
in  the  spirit  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past.  He  did  not 
quite  realise  his  own  ideal,  that  of  demonstrating  the  unity  of 
the  cosmos,  and  weaving  the  scattered  threads  of  thought 
into  one  great  generalisation;  but  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  attacking  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  and 
by  the  methods  of  science.  In  this  respect  his  work  was 
unique.  By  his  far-reaching  conception  of  theory  and 
elevated  estimate  of  fact  he  took  from  British  science  the 
reproach  levelled  at  it  by  Hegel  in  one  of  his  scornful 
moments.  Herbert  Spencer  lifted  science  out  of  the  narrow 
and  depressing  region  of  material  utility,  and  placed  it  on 
the  throne  beside  divine  philosophy. 
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Aet.  V.— MR.  MORLEY’S  ‘LIFE  OF  GLADSTONE.’ 

[Second  Notice.] 

The  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  John  Morlet.  In 
3  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1903. 

IV^E.  Gladstone,  as  the.  Parliament  elected  in  1880  was 
nearing  its  end,  began  more  and  more  to  contemplate  a 
withdrawal  from  active  political  life.  His  colleagues,  feeling 
that  his  leadership  alone  stood  between  them  and  the  dis- 
iTiption  of  the  Liberal  party,  besought  him  to  stay — at  all 
events  till  the  general  election  was  over.  Deeply  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  the  importance  of  preserving  that  ‘  great 
‘  instrument  for  good,*  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
persevered  in  his  intention  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  exempt  from  the  strain  and  burden  of  active  politics 
had  he  not  felt  upon  him  the  supreme  call  of  duty. 

‘  “  If,”  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  October  8,  1885,  “  a  big  Irish 
question  should  arise,  and  arise  in  such  a  form  as  to  promise  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  settlement,  that  would  be  a  crisis  with  a  beginning  and  an 
end,  and  perhaps  one  in  which  from  age  and  circumstances  I  might  be 
able  to  supply  aid  and  service  such  as  could  not  be  exactly  had  without 
me ;  but  apart  from  a  serious  demand  of  this  kind,”  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  indefinitely  to  continue  his  services.  “  I  did  not  think,”  he 
continued,  “  the  adjustment  of  personal  relations,  or  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  party,  constituted  a  call  upon  me  to  continue  my  long 
life  in  a  career  of  constant  pressure  and  constant  contention  with  half 
my  fellow  countrymen,  until  nothing  remained  but  a  step  into  the 
grave.”  ’ 

From  1885  onwards  it  was  the  hope  of  ‘  settling  the  Irish 
‘  question  *  that  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  prolong  his 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  before  the  autumn  was 
far  advanced  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  settle¬ 
ment  must  be  based  on  the  frank  acceptance  of  Home  Rule. 
This  decision  was  a  momentous  one  in  regard  to  his  country, 
his  party,  and  himself.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  the 
situation  in  which  Peel  broke  with  his  old  policy  and  with 
his  friends  in  order  to  carry  free  trade  by  the  votes  of  his 
opponents;  though  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  for  a  time  to 
find  a  precedent  for  his  proceedings  in  the  events  of  forty 
years  before. 

Mr.  Morley’s  third  volume  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
describing  and  justifying  the  later  Irish  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Here  the  character  of  his  work  of  necessity 
changes.  Hitherto  the  historian  and  biographer  has  been 
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recounting  the  events  of  the  time,  and  tracing  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  political  views  of  a  great  statesman,  as  he 
surveyed  and  pondered  them  from  a  distance.  Now,  he 
writes  of  a  period  of  political  turmoil  and  distraction  and 
of  party  conflict  in  which  he  was  himself  a  leading  actor, 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  appeared  to  his  devoted 
colleague  and  intimate  friend.  The  chief  function  of  a 
biographer  is  to  make  his  readers  thoroughly  understand 
the  real  nature  and  character  of  his  hero.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
absolute  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  passionate  earnestness,  his 
lofty  ideals,  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
great  struggle  which  closed  his  political  career.  We  do 
not  find  in  Mr.  Morley’s  final  volume,  nor  do  we  look  for, 
the  considered  judgement  which  some  day  history  will  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  great  Home  Rule  controversy 
— the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  old 
age  made  his  own.  In  his  concluding  volume  Mr.  Morley 
is  something  more  or  something  less  than  historian  and 
biographer.  He  never  lets  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  himself  the  convinced  and  zealous  advocate  of  Home  Rule, 
and  hence  we  find  ourselves  in  this  part  of  his  work  not  merely 
interested  in  a  noble  portrait  of  a  great  man,  but  con< 
tinuously  confronted  with  the  skilful  presentation  of  a  case. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  very  great  and  good  man,  of 
noble  impulses  and  lofty  ideals,  and  intellectually  endowed 
beyond  any  English  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  granted.  To  those  who  doubted  it  beforehand  Mr. 
Morley’s  book  must  on  that  head  surely  bring  conviction. 
Was  he  also  a  wise  and  safe  guide  into  whose  hands  the 
British  people,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  might  safely  have 
delivered  their  destinies?  This  question,  which  after  all  is 
the  question  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contemporaries  had  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  reputation  of  his  later 
statesmanship  will  ultimately  depend,  it  is  less  easy  to 
answer.  It  was  this  question  to  which  the  earlier  portions 
of  Mr.  Mox'ley’s  work  seemed  to  us  to  give  no  clear  and 
satisfactory  reply,  and  which  the  concluding  portion  of  it 
almost  compels  us  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Till  the  elections  of  1885  were  over  the  Liberal  party  was 
able  to  present  externally  an  appearance  of  union.  All 
sections.  Whig  and  Radical,  agreed  to  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  till  the  Reform  Bill 
had  become  law  had  held  aloof,  was  now  returned  for  a 
strongly  Liberal  division  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whilst  threatening  the  moderate  Liberals  with  destruction 
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if  they  lagged  behind  the  Kadical  programme,  and  denounc¬ 
ing  in  no  measured  terms  the  retrograde  spirit  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  landed  aristocracy,  professed  his  continued 
allegiance  to  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Hartington, 
to  whom  looked  a  very  large  number  of  moderate  and 
thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  politics,  supported  him, 
and  to  this  union  of  Whigs  and  Radicals  it  was  due  that  for 
the  last  time  the  result  of  a  dissolution  was  the  return  by 
a  British  electorate  of  a  large  Liberal  majority  (85).  But 
the  unanimity  of  the  party  was  in  appearance  only,  as  no 
one  had  better  cause  to  know  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  June  1885  on  the  spirit 
duties,  which  had  brought  Lord  Salisbury  into  office,  had 
been  no  great  grief  to  the  Radical  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet.  It  was  known,  at  least  by  some  Liberal  members, 
before  the  fatal  division,  that  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  regard  with  much  equanimity  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  in  which  they  represented  the 
Radical  element.  Mr.  Morley  now  tells  us  that  a  fortnight 
earlier  these  two  Ministers  had  actually  resigned,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  difference  with  their  colleagues  on  the  subject 
of  coercion  and  land  purchase  in  Ireland,  and  their  resigna¬ 
tions,  though  suspended,  had  never  been  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  appears,  was  unaware  till  just  before  the  fatal 
division  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  being  in  a 
minority,  and  little  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  in  the 
lobby  a  full  attendance  of  Liberal  members,  amongst  whom 
a  general  sentiment  undoubtedly  prevailed  that  it  was  better 
that  the  Government  should  fall  on  the  spirit  duties  than 
that  the  Cabinet  and  the  party  should  go  to  pieces  on  the 
question  of  ‘  coercion.’  The  remarkable  demonstration  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  announcement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  division  indicated  that  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  a  Nationalist  no  less  than  a  Conservative  triumph.  On 
such  an  occasion  there  has  seldom  been  a  wilder  scene,  and 
whilst  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  springing  on  to  a  bench, 
wildly  cheered  and  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  the  air  was 
thick  with  cries  of  ‘  Buckshot  ’  and  ‘  No  coercion  ’  from  the 
Nationalist  members  behind  him.  The  fatal  amendment  had 
been  moved  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  and  supported  by 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench ;  but  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
close  co-operation  that  had  been  established  below  the  gang¬ 
way  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  the  remissness 
and  absence  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  and  its  sup¬ 
porters.  When  the  general  election  came  in  the  late  autumn 
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the  whole  weight  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  was  thrown  on  to 
the  Conservative  side.  Here  certainly  were  circumstances 
that  might  reasonably  make  men  anxious  as  to  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  the  new  Ministry  in  resisting  Parnellite  pressure. 

In  a  somewhat  laboured  argument  Mr.  Morley  appears  to 
contend  that  the  Conservative  party  was  itself  contemplating 
the  adoption  of  a  Home  Rule  policy.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
seen  Mr.  Parnell,  with  the  reasonable  and  laudable  intention 
of  sounding  him  as  to  the  precise  policy  at  which  he  was 
aiming.  After  accepting  office  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  expressed 
a  hope  that  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  would  live  together 
in  amity  at  home  as  he  had  seen  them  doing  in  the  colonies. 
Lord  Salisbury,  at  Newport,  in  October,  had  referred  to 

*  local  authorities  ’  in  somewlxat  ambiguous  language.  He 
had  mentioned  also  ‘  imperial  federation,’  but  with  respect 
to  Ireland  he  had  as  yet,  he  said,  never  seen  any 
‘  plan  which  had  given  him  the  slightest  ground  for 

*  anticipating  that  in  that  direction  lay  a  solution  of  the 

*  problem.’  Coercion  at  the  time  was,  he  thought,  no  longer 
required.  Evidence  all  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Conservative 
Ministry  wished  to  be  conciliatory  towards  Irish  sentiment, 
but  certainly  not  showing  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  any  leaning  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Parliament. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  accuse  Mr.  Gladstone  of  suddenly  em¬ 
bracing  the  new  policy  the  moment  the  elections  had  made 
the  support  of  the  Parnellite  band  essential  to  a  Liberal 
Ministry.  Mr.  Morley  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  anxiety 
that  had  for  many  months  before  the  general  election 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  Of  his  late  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  ready  to  go  furthest  in  his  willingness  to 
meet  the  Nationalist  demands ;  and  on  this  subject,  though 
not  on  most  others,  Mr.  Gladstone  leant  to  his  side  rather 
than  to  that  of  Lord  Hartington.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Childers  in  October,  and  in  another  to  Lord  Rosebery  in 
November,  Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  the  principle  of  an  Irish 
Legislature ;  whilst  in  a  third  letter  of  about  the  same  date 
to  Lord  Hartington  he  regrets  that  the  latter  has  ‘  courted 
‘  the  hostility  of  Parnell.’  Mr.  Gladstone’s  energies  were 
devoted  to  keeping  the  Liberal  party  together  as  long  as 
possible.  It  was  not  his  business,  he  declared,  when  in 
opposition  to  make  himself  responsible  for  any  particular 
solution  of  the  problem  with  which  he  might  be  ultimately 
confronted.  But  it  is  clear  he  had  already  arrived  at  three 
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definite  conclusions — viz.  that  the  Irish  question  would 
have  shortly  to  be  dealt  with,  that  he  could  settle  the 
problem  of  Irish  government  once  for  all  on  Home  Eule 
lines,  and  that  but  for  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  this 
gfreat  end  he  would  prefer  to  retire  from  public  life. 

It  is  strange  that  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  biographer 
should  treat  the  demand  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  for  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  1885  as  quite  a  novel  demand  on  their  part. 
The  latter  appears  to  think  that  it  was  due  to  the 
Carnarvon  episode  that  Parnell  became  encouraged  to  ask 
for  more  than  an  Administrative  Council  in  Dublin  !  It 
may  well  be  that  before  1885  Parnell  despaired  of  actually 
getting  at  once  and  in  a  single  measure  from  any  British 
Government  the  grant  of  an  Irish  Parliament;  but  that 
was,  nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  the  avowed  end  of 
himself  and  his  party,  and  the  Home  Eule  policy  they  pro¬ 
fessed  was  always  understood  both  in  England  and  Ireland 
to  mean  the  creation  in  the  name  of  Irish  nationality  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin.  A  representative  council  for 
purposes  of  local  administration  might  at  one  time  have 
been  acceptable  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  as  a  means  or  a  step 
only  to  bring  nearer  the  supreme  object  he  had  at  heart. 
The  importance  of  the  Carnarvon  episode  has  often  been 
greatly  magnified.  But  it  is  really  too  much  to  attribute  to 
it  Parnell’s  claim  for  the  restoration  of  an  Irish  Parliament.* 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  disap¬ 
pointing,  to  find  the  merits  of  a  great  constitutional  question 
almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  difficulties  of  a  parliamentary 
and  party  situation.  Mr.  Gladstone  anxiously  and  ardently 
desired  a  contented  and  a  loyal  Ireland.  This  great  end 
was  to  be  achieved  once  for  all  by  a  new  constitutional 
mechanism.  He  would  have  been  glad,  he  says,  that  this 
should  be  the  work  of  ‘  the  Tories,’  and-  he  was  prepared  to 
aid  them  in  accomplishing  it.  *  Even  if  Mr.  Parnell  and 
‘  his  followers  should  find  the  scheme  too  moderate  to  be 
*  endurable,  still  Lord  Salisbury,  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  help, 
‘  would  settle  the  Irish  question,  as  Peel,  with  the  help  of  the 
‘  Whigs,  settled  the  question  of  com.’  t  ‘  The  Tories,’  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  purblindness  natural  to  that  party,  did  not 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  Mr.  Balfour — then  a 
young  and  promising  member  of  the  party,  and  nephew  of 
the  Prime  Minister — was  communicated  with,  but  treated 
these  suggestions  *with  courteous  scepticism.’  And  nothing 
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came  of  this  singular  project  of  combining  British  parties 
(if  need  be)  against  Irish  Home  Balers,  to  give  the  Irish 
people  a  Home  Bale  constitution  unacceptable  to  their  re¬ 
presentatives  ! 

The  parliamentary  situation  was  certainly  a  most  peculiar 
one.  Whatever  was  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  Ireland 
of  Irish  legislation  and  administration  under  Mr.  Gladstone, 
they  had  produced  no  diminution  of  the  hostility  of  Irish 
Nationalists  to  the  system  of  a  united  Parliament  or  to  the 
Liberal  party.  At  no  period  before  or  since  the  general 
election  of  1885  has  the  animosity  between  the  Liberal  party 
and  the  Irish  National  party  ever  risen  to  such  a  height. 
For  the  6rst  time  after  a  general  election  the  Liberal  le^er 
returned  to  Parliament  without  a  single  supporter  from 
Ireland.  Irish  Liberal  members  were  totally  swept  away, 
and  the  whole  Irish  representation  was  divided  between 
eighty-five  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  eighteen  followers 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  Moreover,  Mr.  Parnell’s  following  was 
just  equal  to  the  majority  that  the  Liberals  had  won  over 
the  Conservatives.  If,  therefore,  the  alliance  which  had 
brought  Lord  Salisbury  into  office  were  to  continue,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberals  would  be  paralysed,  and  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  deadlock  would  ensue.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists  could  co-operate  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  would  have  a  huge  majority  at  his  back.  The 
party  and  parliamentary  position  was  evidently  full  of  peril. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  always  sanguine,  had  expected  much  stronger 
support  iu  Great  Britain.  As  for  Ireland,  it  was  not  doubted 
by  any  one  with  knowledge  of  that  country  that  an  election 
on  the  new  franchise  would  enormously  increase  the  power 
of  Mr.  Parnell. 

It  was  not  till  the  elections  were  over  that  the  general 
public  had  any  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  inclined  to 
look  with  favour  upon  the  Nationalist  policy.  The  demand 
made  by  Irish  Nationalists  for  an  Irish  Parliament  was  very 
familiar  to  English  statesmen.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  met  with  the  same  response 
from  English  statesmen  of  all  parties — viz.  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  Ireland  itself, 
there  must  be  no  tampering  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  one  national  Parliament  for  the  three  kingdoms.  On 
this  subject  no  one  had  been  more  explicit  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  And  till  the  winter  of  1885  Englishmen 
still  believed  that  the  Liberal  leader  held  the  same  faith 
that  he  had  expounded  at  Aberdeen  in  1871. 
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‘  “  Can  any  sensible  man,”  he  asked,  “  can  any  rational  man,  suppose 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  in  this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going 
to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  institutions  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind, 
and  crippling  any  power  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits  through 
l^islation  upon  the  country  to  which  we  belong.”  ’ 

Mr.  Parnell’s  answer  to  English  statesmen  and  to  the 
British  people,  including  a  large  and  important  minority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  itself,  was  not  an  argument,  but 
a  threat.  Ireland  must  either  as  a  nation  have  its  own 
parliamentary  constitution,  or  he  and  his  friends  would 
paralyse  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Again  and  again 
the  policy  was  frankly  avowed  of  rendering  impossible  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  the  due  working  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  machine,  till  British  statesmen  surrendered  to  the 
Nationalist  demand.  If  Mr.  Parnell  could  hope  for  ultimate 
success  in  such  a  policy  when  he  had  behind  him  only  some 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Irish  members,  how  much 
greater  must  be  his  hope  of  early  victory  now  that  he 
counted  in  his  band  five-sixths  of  the  representation  of 
Ireland,  and  could,  if  English  parties  remained  unchanged, 
decide  the  fate  of  ministries. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  with  the  fact  that 
now  for  the  first  time  a  majority  of  the  Irish  representatives 
joined  in  the  Nationalist  demand,  forgot  those  fundamental 
issues  involved  in  the  Home  Eule  controversy,  which  in 
quieter  times  his  cooler  judgement  had  fully  recognised. 
Whatever  form  our  constitution  may  take,  whatever  legis¬ 
lative  or  administrative  machinery  we  may  employ,  the 
question  has  to  be  answered  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  politically  are  to  form  one  nation  or  several. 
In  1886  many  opinions  changed,  but  there  was  no  change 
in  the  demand  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  They  claimed  no  mere  provincial  or  State 
rights,  but  the  recognition  of  an  Irish  nationhood  to  whose 
powers  it  would  be  impossible,  except  temporarily,  to  set  a 
limit.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  believed  that  under  the  system 
which  he  had  invented  he  could  for  ever  reconcile  both 
Unionist  and  Nationalist ;  indeed,  that  the  Home  Euler  was 
the  true  Unionist ;  and  that  by  establishing  a  ‘  statutory  ’ 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  Irish  aspirations  on  the  one  hand 
would  be  satisfied,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  supremacy  of 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  preservation  of  the  national  unity  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  many  quite  recent  speeches  shown 
that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  a  desire 
not  merely  to  plunder  Irish  landowners,  but  to  use  their 
spoliation  as  a  means  to  bring  about  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  the  great  end  which  the  Liberal  leader 
had  told  the  British  people  Mr.  Parnell  was  seeking,  and  the 
acts  of  his  administration  in  Ireland  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  language.  That  there  were  now  a  large  majority  of  Irish 
members  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Parnell  was,  of  course,  a 
new  element  of  difficulty.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  even  say 
that  the  Irish  nation  was  now  making  a  demand  in  a 
constitutional  fashion,  and  English  statesmen  were  bound 
to  inquire  whether  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  satisfied. 
To  govern  a  nation  against  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
its  representatives  was  to  govern  it  arbitrarily,  not  con¬ 
stitutionally.  But  to  govern  a  part  of  a  nation  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  that  nation  was  the  very  basis 
of  the  Constitution.  The  real  question  to  be  answered  was 
nothing  less  than  this.  Shall  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  politically  considered,  continue  to  constitute  one 
nation,  or  shall  they  constitute  two  or  more  nations,  united 
indeed  for  certain  purposes,  but  each  with  a  separate 
national  democratic  Parliament,  the  master  of  its  own 
national  executive  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  grant  to  Ireland  in  the  name  of 
Irish  nationality  a  separate  Parliament  and  a  separate 
executive  Government  dependent  upon  it.  But  by  the 
statute  creating  it,  he  would  tie  its  hands,  so  that  it  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  supreme  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  in  English  history, 
it  is  the  impossibility  of  ruling  parliaments  from  above.  In 
these  days  it  is  to  parliaments,  not  to  monarchs,  that  real 
sovereignty  attaches.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  though  not  in 
theory,  the  Parliaments  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  which  created 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  propose  to  federalise  the 
United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  the  case  were 
not  such  as  to  make  a  federal  system  practicable.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  treat  Ireland,  politically,  as  a  nation  separate  as 
regards  Irish  affairs  from  Great  Britain :  so  far  he  would 
please  the  Irish ;  and  then  to  secureby  parliamentary  provisions 
the  due  subordination  of  the  Irish  to  the  British  nation,  and 
by  so  doing  he  would  satisfy  the  British. 

But  in  Ireland  there  were  two  races  and  two  creeds. 
Some  two  millions  of  Irishmen,  representing  probably  four- 
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fifths  of  the  property  of  all  Ireland,  and  containing  almost 
everything  that  was  progressive  and  prosperous  industrially 
and  commercially  in  that  country,  vehemently  asserted  their 
right  to  remain  under  the  rule  of  the  same  parliament  as 
their  fellow-subjects  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  pro¬ 
tested  against  l^ing  subjected  to  a  Government  composed 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
a  few  months  before  had  been  denouncing  and  imprisoning. 
They  claimed  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  in  the  supreme  Parliament  at  Westminster 
over  the  greater  interests  of  the  nation,  and  they  vehemently 
asserted  that  if  Great  Britain  cast  them  out,  nothing  less 
than  physical  force  would  compel  them  into  subjection  to 
a  Nationalist  parliament  in  Dublin.  There  was  nothing  in 
all  this  that  a  prudent  statesmanship  should  not  have  fore¬ 
seen.  In  Ireland  it  was  fully  realised  by  the  minority  that 
the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  bring  civil  war 
within  measurable  distance. 

In  England  and  Scotland  it  was  possible  to  consider 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  more  calmly.  But  here  also, 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  would  aggravate 
every  difficulty  that  differences  of  race,  creed,  and  nationality 
already  produced.  The  withdrawal  of  all  Irish  representa¬ 
tives  from  Westminster,  whatever  ease  it  might  bring  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  struck  Englishmen  as  a  long  step  towards 
complete  separation.  And  surely  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  Irish  problem  to  unite,  not  to  separate,  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  in  the  common  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  as  well  as  to  Irish  Unionists 
it  would  have  seemed  an  unthinkable  degradation  to  be 
thrust  out  of  the  Supreme  Parliament  at  Westminster,  with 
the  injunction  to  ‘  mind  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
country,’ 

It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  left  Mr.  Parnell, 
strengthened  as  he  was  by  the  general  election  of  1885,  to 
formulate  in  a  definite  measure,  on  behalf  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  the  constitution  which  Ireland  demanded.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  no  humour  to  wait.  Before  Christmas,  well- 
authenticated  rumours  were  abroad  that  the  Liberal  leader 
was  about  to  accept  the  Home  Rule  policy,  and  Lord 
Hartington  at  once  publicly  declared  that  he  himself  saw 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  position  he  had  taken  at 
the  elections — viz.  that  he  regarded  as  essential  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  legislative  union.  Parliament  met  on 
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January  21,  1886,  at  a  time  of  much  doubt  and  anxiety, 
which  only  Mr.  Gladstone  had  it  in  his  power  to  dispel.  It 
was  not,  however,  any  part  of  his  tactics  at  this  time  to  give 
a  clear  indication  to  the  public  of  the  new  policy  he  had 
embraced.  He  was  an  ‘  old  parliamentary  hand,’  and  quite 
unrivalled  in  the  skill  with  which  he  could  lead  or  bend  a 
House  of  Commons  to  his  purpose.  It  was  at  first  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  his  followers  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
professions  of  a  long  lifetime;  and  fiercely  did  the  party 
press  denounce  the  unworthy  suspicions  of  clear-sighted 
Liberal  politicians  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
Liberal  leader  was  actually  on  the  point  of  accepting  the 
long-repudiated  Home  Rule,  and  of  forming  an  intimate 
alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  band.  We  see  in  Mr. 
Morley’s  pages  how  completely  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  met,  was  dominated  by  his  desire  to  play  a 
winning  parliamentary  game.  The  deeper  issues  involved, 
vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Hartington,  were  for 
the  time  lost  sight  of  by  the  Liberal  chief.  He  realised  the 
shock  which  his  conversion  must  give  to  a  large  number  of 
his  party.  Time  was  required  to  educate  them  ;  for  he 
recognised  that  ‘  any  declaration  of  a  substantive  character  * 
in  those  early  days  ‘  would  in  its  moral  effect  shut  the  doors 
‘  of  the  existing  Parliament  against  Home  Rule.’  He  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  afterwards  in  having  averted  any  such 
premature  parliamentary  pronouncement,  recording  that 
‘  although  our  Home  Rule  Bill  was  eventually  supported  by 

*  more  than  300  members,  I  doubt  whether,  if  the  question 

*  had  been  raised  on  the  night  of  the  Address,  as  many  as 

*  200  would  have  been  prepared  to  act  in  that  sense.’  *  The 
Irishmen  understood  and  appreciated  the  motive  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  reserve,  voting  en  mcLsse  for  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s 
amendment  to  the  Address,  and  thereby  putting  into  power 
the  statesman  against  whom  they  had  contended  so  fiercely 
in  recent  years  and  at  the  late  elections. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  for  the  third  time  Prime  Minister. 
He  formed  his  administration  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to 
examine  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  legislative 
body  in  Dublin.  *  No  definite  plan,’  says  Mr.  Morley,  *  was 
‘  propounded  or  foreshadowed,  but  only  the  proposition  that 

*  it  was  a  duty  to  seek  a  plan.’  Lord  Hartington,  Sir 
Henry  James,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Bright, 
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Mr.  Courtney,  and  other  eminent  men  declined  to  join  the 
Government  on  the  ground  that  inquiry  and  examination 
must  mean  a  proposal.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
were  less  firm ;  and  their  adhesion  to  Mr.  Gladstone  drew 
many  to  his  support  who  at  a  later  day  were  unable  to  show 
equal  vigour  with  them  in  withdrawing  from  an  essentially 
false  position.  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  now  know,  was  already 
absolutely  determined  to  grant  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  followers  knew  it  even  before  he  had  formed  his  admini¬ 
stration,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  not 
wilfully  blind  can  have  doubted  that,  whatever  language 
might  be  used  as  to  a  Government  of  mere  inquiry,  the  real 
intention  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  the  new  Cabinet  was 
to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin. 

From  the  formation  of  his  Government  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  early  morning  of  June  8,  1886, 
Mr.  Gladstone  played  the  game  with  consummate  skill,  and 
slowly  drew  to  his  support  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party. 
A  Liberal  Unionist  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Harrington,  the  first  beginning  of  a  powerful  party  which 
was  in  future  years  to  exercise  much  weight  in  British 
politics,  was  formed.  It  met  almost  daily,  but,  until  the 
fateful  division  had  hardened  the  situation,  there  remained 
considerable  doubt  as  to  how  far  many  of  those  called  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  ‘  dissentient  Liberals  ’  would  have  strength  to 
resist  the  forces  of  attraction  and  pressure  which  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  always  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  half-determined  and 
timid  members  of  Parliament.  The  Central  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion  declared  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  regular  party 
organisations  throughout  the  country  for  the  most  part 
followed  suit,  but  in  almost  every  case  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy 
sacrifice  of  local  influence.  When  the  British  people  are  in 
earnest  they  are  in  no  mood  to  give  implicit  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  the  party  machine,  which,  largely 
manipulated  and  subsidised  by  central  officialism,  is  some¬ 
times  capable  of  grossly  misrepresenting  genuine  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Morley  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  memorable 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  when,  on  April  8,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  nearly  three  hours  and  a  half, 
introduced  the  Bill.  He  explained  its  complicated  pro¬ 
visions,  and  displayed  the  full  intensity  of  his  faith  that  this 
measure  would  for  ever,  along  with  the  Land  Bill  which 
was  to  follow  it,  establish  happy  relations  between  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  Accept  the  Bill,  and  the  Irish  question 
would  be  solved  for  ever ! 

‘  More  striking  than  the  audience  was  the  man ;  more  striking  than 
the  multitude  of  eager  onlookers  from  the  shore  was  the  rescuer,  with 
deliberate  valour  facing  the  floods  ready  to  wash  him  down ;  the 
veteran  Ulysses,  who  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  combat, 
service,  toil,  thought  it  not  too  late  to  try  a  further  “  work  of  noble 
note.”  In  the  hands  of  such  a  master  of  the  instrument,  the  theme 
might  easily  have  lent  itself  to  one  of  those  displays  of  exalted  passion 
which  the  House  had  marvelled  at  in  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speeches  on  the  Turkish  question,  or  heard  with  religious  reverence 
in  his  speech  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  of  1883.  What  the  occasion  now 
required  was  that  passion  should  burn  low,  and  reasoned  persuasion 
hold  up  the  guiding-lamp.  An  elaborate  scheme  was  to  be  unfolded, 
an  unfamiliar  policy  to  be  explained  and  vindicated.  Of  that  best 
kind  of  eloquence  which  dispenses  with  declamation,  this  was  a  fine 
and  sustained  example.  There  was  a  deep,  rapid,  steady  outflowing 
of  argument,  exposition,  exhortation.  Every  hard  or  bitter  stroke 
was  avoided.  Now  and  again  a  fervid  note  thrilled  the  ear  and  lifted 
all  hearts.  But  political  oratory  is  action,  not  words — action,  character, 
will,  conviction,  purpose,  personality.  As  this  eager  muster  of  men 
underwent  the  enchantment  of  periods  exquisite  in  their  balance  and 
modulation,  the  compulsion  of  his  flashing  glance  and  animated 
gesture,  what  stirred  and  commanded  them  was  the  recollection  of 
national  service,  the  thought  of  the  speaker’s  mastering  purpose,  his 
unflagging  resolution  and  strenuous  will,  his  strength  of  tbew  and 
sinew,  well  tried,  tried  in  long  years  of  resounding  war,  his  unquenched 
conviction  that  the  just  cause  can  never  fail.  Few  are  the  heroic 
moments  in  our  parliamentary  politics,  but  this  was  one.’ 

Yes !  But  was  the  cause  just?  Was  this  elaborate  piece 
of  mechanism  really  to  accomplish  everything  that  its 
ingenious  constructor  claimed  for  it  ?  Perhaps  some  other 
popular  assemblies,  more  easily  captivated  by  the  high 
character  and  transcendent  gifts  of  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
might  have  surrendered,  so  to  speak,  to  the  poetry  of  the 
situation,  and  have  then  and  there  bowed  down  before  the 
mighty  will  of  their  ‘  veteran  Ulysses.’  This,  however,  was 
a  British  House  of  Commons.  After  the  great  speech 
members  flocked  out  to  dinner.  All  had  listened  with 
admiration — many  with  wonder — to  the  surpassing  eloquence 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  they  returned  an  hour  or  two 
later  determined  in  very  prosaic  fashion  to  consider  for 
themselves  what  it  all  meant  and  how  it  would  all 
work  out. 

On  the  following  day,  in  a  memorable  speech.  Lord 
Hartington  gave  his  whole-hearted  opposition  to  the 
measure.  After  commenting  upon  the  strange  proceeding 
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of  the  Government  in  inviting  a  Parliament  only  just  elected 
to  neglect  all  the  pledges  that  statesmen  had  given  to  the 
constituencies  in  order  to  make  a  gigantic  constitutional 
change  not  dreamed  of  by  the  country,  he  went  in  his  usual 
fashion  direct  to  the  main  issues  raised  by  the  Bill.  If  it 
were  to  become  law.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would,  no 
doubt,  remain  under  one  sovereign ;  but  they  would  not 
for  practical  purposes  remain  under  one  sovereign  power. 
It  was  said  that  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  to 
remain  supreme.  How,  if  the  Irish  Executive  was  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  it  intended  that  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  should  exercise  effective 
supremacy?  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  armed 
military  force  of  the  Crown  could  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
instrument  of  government.  There  was  no  absolute  alternative 
between  accepting  the  Home  Buie  Bill  and  anarchy  in  Ireland, 
though  it  might  be  necessary  for  British  subjects,  irrespective 
of  old  party  divisions,  to  pull  themselves  together  and  to 
combine  heartily  in  order  to  maintain  the  effective  unity  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  to  uphold  in  every  part  of  them  the 
undiminished  supremacy  of  the  law.  The  Bill  was  bad  in  its 
fundamental  principles.  It  would  lead,  not  to  healing,  but 
to  further  dissension  and  disaster.  Its  mere  introduction 
must  cause  much  mischief  in  raising  hopes  which  could 
never  be  realised,  and  throwing  back,  therefore,  to  an  in¬ 
definite  and  distant  future  the  prospect  of  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  standpoint  was  a  different  one.  In  the 
past  he  had  gone  far  in  sympathy  with  Parnellite  hopes,  and 
now  it  was  not  so  much  dislike  to  the  project  of  establishing 
an  Irish  Parliament  that  had  caused  him  to  leave  the 
Government  as  his  disapproval  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Bill.  In  his 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  BUI  he  declared  his 
preference  for  a  federal  solution  of  the  problem,  and  unless 
very  considerable  changes  indeed  could  be  made  in  it  he 
would  join  with  Lord  Hartington  in  an  effort  to  reject  it  on 
the  second  reading.  Tour  or  five  days  later,  at  the  Opera 
House,  with  Lord  Cowper  in  the  chair,  those  lifelong 
political  opponents.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington, 
appeared  together  on  the  same  platform,  the  first  public 
sign  of  that  alliance  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in 
defence  of  the  Union  which  was  to  become  for  many  years 
the  governing  factor  in  British  politics.  Lord  Hartington 
was  the  natural  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  Moderates  in  the 
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Liberal  party.  But  the  cleavage  that  now  took  place  did 
not  precisely  correspond  with  the  line  of  division  between 
Badicals  and  Moderate  Liberals.  John  Bright,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  older  Badicalism,  was  as  firm  as  Lord 
Hartington ;  and  lifelong  Radicals  like  Mr.  Peter  Bylands 
fought  side  by  side  with  Moderates  like  Mr.  Goschen  in  the 
great  Unionist  demonstration  at  the  Opera  House. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  day  for  the  second  reading  ap¬ 
proached,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government  neglected 
no  means  of  securing  Liberal  support.  Liberal  Unionists 
were,  of  course,  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  party  and 
their  chief.  Wirepullers  were  set  to  work  to  disturb  the 
relations  between  Unionist  representatives  and  their  con¬ 
stituents.  The  central  Liberal  organisation  and  the  local 
caucuses  worked  from  above  brought  all  their  infiuences  to 
bear.  As  always  happens  when  a  Prime  Minister  loses  the 
support  of  old  friends,  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
offer  much  to  new  ones.  All  these  things  told  as  the  weeks 
went  on. 

Mr.  Morley  describes  in  language  which  is  not  exaggerated 
the  heated  feelings  of  the  hour  in  political  and  social  circles 
in  London.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  the  people 
looked  on  in  absolute  amaze  at  the  transformation  that  had 
taken  place ;  aud  it  was  naturally  the  broad  and  simple 
aspect  of  affairs  that  impressed  them.  Here  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposing  to  give  up  the  government  of  Ireland 
to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  four  score  pledged  adherents  !  Who 
then  were  the  Pamellites  ?  What  were  their  aims  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  had  told  the  British  people  in  very  recent 
years  and  months  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  He  had 
denounced  them,  and  had  put  the  leading  ones  amongst 
them  in  prison  as  law-breakers.  Their  great  end,  he  had 
told  them,  was  disruption  of  the  Empire.  The  fact  that 
Irish  Nationalist  members  were  now  eighty-five  in  number 
instead  of  twenty-two,  though  it  might  be  highly  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  seem  to  the  British 
people  to  render  them  or  their  aims  less  objectionable  or  less 
dangerous  to  the  State.  Long  before  the  second  reading 
there  had  ceased  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  oi 
educated  public  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  policy.  But  party  feeling,  and  party  discipline, 
aud  party  machinery  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Parliament 
and  the  country ;  and  there  was  besides  the  immense  in- 
fiuence  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personality.  Apart 
from  that,  indeed,  Mr.  Bright  declared  that  probably  not 
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twenty  English  members  would  have  supported  so  wild  a 
scheme ;  and  so  amongst  electors  who  had  little  love  for 
Home  Rule,  there  were  multitudes  who  placed  absolute  faith 
in  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  one  could  feel  sure,  therefore,  of  what 
would  happen  in  the  division  lobbies,  or  ultimately  in  the 
ballot-boxes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  following  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  large,  but  he  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the 
advanced  Radicalism  of  the  country ;  and  no  Liberal  members 
could  afford  to  disregard  the  feelings  of  the  advanced  section 
of  their  supporters.  Though  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  left  the 
Government,  and  had  spoken  against  the  Bill  in  the  first 
reading  debate,  his  position  towards  Home  Rule  was  clearly  a 
very  different  one  from  that  taken  up  by  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  other  Liberal  leaders ;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have 
indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  his  neutrality  at 
least,  in  the  approaching  struggle  on  the  second  reading. 
As  the  Bill  stood.  Liberal  Unionists  had  full  confidence  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  oppose  it;  as  to  that  he  had 
arrived,  so  Liberal  Unionists  were  told,  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  Lord  Hartington,  though  by  a  different  route. 
But  if  great  changes  were  promised  in  the  Bill,  or  if,  after 
its  second  reading,  it  were  to  be  dropped  for  the  Session, 
might  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  support  it  as  a  mere  afiirmation 
of  a  principle  which,  in  his  own  suggestions  of  a  solution,  he 
had  seemed  fully  to  admit  P 

Here  was  a  chance  which  so  skilled  a  parliamentarian  as 
the  Liberal  leader  was  certain  not  to  neglect.  But  he  had 
to  reckon  with  Mr.  Parnell,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  small  Chamberlain  group  of  members  who 
wanted  to  emasculate  rather  than  reject  the  Bill.  At  the 
end  of  May  Mr.  Gladstone  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Only  those  members 
of  Parliament  were  invited  who  were  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  legislative  body  in  Dublin,  and  the 
meeting  was  therefore  memorable  as  the  first  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  Home  Rule  as  the  essential  principle  of  official 
Liberalism.  He  was  prepared,  he  told  his  followers,  after 
the  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time,  either  to  hang  it  up 
for  six  months  and  take  the  committee  stage  in  the  autumn, 
or  to  prorogue  and  introduce  the  Bill  afresh  with  suitable 
amendments  in  a  new  Session.  Mr.  Parnell  later  in  the  day 
told  Mr.  Morley,  after  a  joint  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  he  greatly  doubted  whether  he  could  now  vote  for  the 
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Bill.  ‘  Very  well,’  replied  Mr.  Morley,  *  that  will,  of  course, 

*  destroy  the  Government  and  the  policy ;  but  be  that  as 
‘  it  may,  the  Cabinet,  I  am  positive,  will  not  change  their 
‘  line.’ 

Mr.  Gladstone  knew  very  well  that  so  far  as  the  second 
reading  was  concerned  there  was  little  risk  of  his  losing 
Parnellite  support  in  the  lobby,  however  much  the 
Nationalist  leader  might  grumble.  The  immediate  danger 
arose  not  from  them,  but  from  Unionist  Liberals ;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  go  far  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  great  majority  of  Liberal  Unionists,  however,  were 
perfectly  firm  in  their  disapproval  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  determined  to  follow  the  lead  of  Lord  Hartington 
in  rejecting  it.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  had,  moreover,  vigorously  exposed  the  tactics  of 
an  insincere  expediency  which  would  invite  the  House  of 
Commons  to  approve  a  Bill  on  the  promise  that  it  should 
at  once  be  dropped.  In  these  circumstances  a  good  deal 
of  importance  attached  to  a  meeting  summoned  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  of  Liberal  members  favourable  to  ‘  some  sort 
‘  of  autonomy  ’  for  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
how  they  should  act  in  the  coming  all-important  division. 
Many  of  those  who  attended  were,  however,  convinced 
Unionists  on  principle,  already  determined  and  pledged  to 
support  Lord  Hartington’s  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  presided.  The  question  he  discussed  was 
whether  they  should,  in  order  to  avoid  complete  party 
rupture,  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  the  division.  Had 
he  himself  taken  that  course  he  would  hardly  have  been 
open  to  reproach.  A  letter  from  John  Bright  to  the  effect 
that  he  at  least  would  vote  against  the  Bill  clinched  the 
matter,  and  called  out  the  strong  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  present  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course.  It  was  clear 
that  the  policy  of  walking  out  would  now  be  followed  by 
very  few,  and  the  Chamberlain  group  made  up  its  mind  to 
vote  with  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party. 

In  a  speech  remarkable  for  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  June  8,  wound  up  the  debate:  ‘The 
‘  question  was  put,  the  sand-glass  was  turned  upon  the  table, 
‘  the  division  bells  were  set  ringing.  Even  at  this  moment 

*  the  Ministerial  whips  believed  that  some  were  still 
‘  wavering.’  The  majority — thirty — which  threw  out  both 
the  Bill  and  the  Government  was  exactly  that  at  which  other 
whips,  apparently  better  informed  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  had 
put  it  after  the  abandonment  of  ‘  the  walking-out  policy  * 
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on  May  29.  Ninety-three  Liberals  had  voted  against  the 
Bill,  seven  had  intentionally  absented  themselves  from  the 
division ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  voted  for  the 
Bill.  Thus  in  a  new  Parliament,  which  had  only  been  in 
session  for  five  months,  the  Home  Eule  policy  of  the  Liberal 
leader  had  caused  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  following.  It  was  remarked  that,  though  Scotland 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  the  thirty-three 
Scottish  members  who  voted  against  Home  Rule  twenty- 
three  were  Liberals. 

The  country  supported  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  elections  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  the  leader  of  a  British 
minority  in  opposition  to  a  Conservative  Government,  itself 
closely  allied  with  a  body  of  Liberals  whose  leading  object  it 
was  to  safeguard  the  Union,  to  further  practical  domestic 
reforms,  and  to  assist  modern  Conservatism  in  resisting  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  ultra-Tory  wing  of  the  party. 
The  responsibilities  of  so  eminent  and  powerful  a  statesman 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not,  of  course,  cease  with  office,  and 
the  following  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  ceaseless 
political  activity.  Home  Eule,  though  defeated,  was  not 
abandoned.  It  had  become  the  cause  for  which  the  Liberal 
party,  as  he  had  come  to  understand  Liberalism,  existed. 

The  division  in  his  party  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
Government  did  not  for  a  moment  daunt  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  great  effort  to  crown  his  career  by  what  he  fondly  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  settling  the  Irish  question.’  As  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Acton  in  January  1887,  he  now  ‘  remained  in  situ  for 
‘  the  Irish  question  only.’  He  felt  it  therefore  (so  he  said) 
incumbent  upon  him,  short  though  the  time  was  before  him, 
to  avoid  endangering  his  cause  by  any  ‘  precipitancy.’  Un¬ 
fortunately  that  cause  was  not  one  which  could  gain  ground, 
as  so  many  causes  have  done,  by  processes  of  patient  ex¬ 
amination  and  the  slow  removal  of  prejudice.  The  more 
his  proposals  were  pondered  by  thinking  men  the  more 
impracticable  and  disastrous  they  appeared.  Mr.  Gladstone 
always  insisted  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  or 
of  the  Opposition  leader  to  produce  a  detailed  policy. 
The  vaguer  the  language  held  about  Home  Eule  the  better. 
Home  Rule  statesmen  would  be  all  the  more  free  when  they 
returned  to  office  to  prepare  their  next  measure.  It  was 
admitted  that  there  might  have  been  many  imperfections 
in  the  late  Bill ;  but  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  (undefined) 
was  the  cause  of  all  true  Liberals.  Never,  it  was  urged. 
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had  Liberals  failed  ultimately  to  carry  a  policy  which  had 
once  been  adopted  by  the  party ;  as  if  Literal  successes  in 
the  past  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  reforms  had  been 
labelled  ‘  Liberal,’  and  not  to  their  having  been  measures 
in  conformity  with  the  real  demands  of  the  people  and  the 
actual  exigencies  of  the  time. 

There  is  repeated  evidence  in  Mr.  Morley’s  biography  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  really  know  himself — did  not,  that  is, 
realise  beforehand  how  far  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
would  determine  his  conduct.  He  thought  he  could  stand 
aside  from  political  activity  in  1857  and  in  1874.  That 
was,  of  course,  absolutely  impossible  to  a  man  of  his  tem¬ 
perament.  He  thought  in  1887  that  he  would  be  very 
cautious ;  but  all  caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  he 
flung  himself  into  the  battle  with  reckless  courage.  Lord 
Palmerston  used  to  say  (not,  we  imagine,  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  sympathy)  that  *  man  was  a  fighting  animal.’  If  so, 
this  behaviour  of  the  Home  Rule  leader  did  him  infinite 
credit  as  a  man ;  and  it  could  not  but  secure  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  for  the  wonderful  spirit  and  energy 
that  remained  undiminished  under  the  burden  of  nearly 
fourscore  years.  To  Mr.  Morley,  as  to  many  others,  the 
‘  Grand  Old  Man  ’  never  seemed  grander  than  in  those  years 
of  trial  and  of  strife.  Unionists  felt  that  what  they  had  to 
fight  was  not  so  much  Home  Rule,  which  was  never  popular 
in  England,  as  the  great  personality  of  the  Home  Rule 
leader.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  was  doubtless  in  many 
aspects  magnificent :  but  was  it  also  wise  and  prudent  states¬ 
manship  ?  The  old  question  once  more  had  to  be  answered 
by  Englishmen :  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  this  a  safe 
guide,  as  well  as  a  truly  great  and  brave  man  ?  Eighteen 
years  have  passed  away  since  Mr.  Gladstone  hoisted  the 
Home  Rule  flag;  the  vehement  political  passions  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Morley  have  subsided,  and  few  people, 
looking  back  calmly  to  the  great  controversy,  now  doubt  that 
the  Bills,  either  of  1886  or  1892,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
policy  took  concrete  form,  would  have  magnified  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  hundredfold, 
and  have  tended  to  postpone  rather  than  to  bring  nearer 
the  ultimate  union  in  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
islands. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  1886,  first  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  then  by  the  country,  made  of  course  no  change 
in  the  frankly  avowed  policy  of  Irish  Nationalists.  AH. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  had  to  prove  that  Ireland  could  not 
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be  governed  under  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  a 
House  of  Commons  representative  of  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  and  supreme  over  every  part  of  them  had  ceased 
to  be  an  effective  part  of  the  British  political  machinery. 
In  Ireland  the  law  was  to  be  paralysed,  at  Westminster  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  its  proper  functions.  It  would  evidently  require 
very  careful  steering  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leader  if 
his  party  was  to  be  saved  from  incurring  some  of  the 
discredit  which  such  a  policy  must  necessarily  bring  upon 
his  allies.  The  Radical  section  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
following  had  naturally  and  necessarily  greatly  increased  its 
influence  in  his  councils  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs.  In  many  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and 
in  some  English  constituencies.  Home  Rule  candidates  had 
been  returned  quite  as  much  on  the  ground  of  their 
advocacy  of  disestablishment  as  of  their  adhesion  to  Irish 
Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  now  only  lead  by 
following.  The  restraining  hand  of  the  statesman  no  longer 
controlled  the  wilder  spirits  of  his  party.  Parnellism, 
Radicalism,  perhaps  even  Socialism,  were  all  looking  for  the 
realisation  of  their  hopes  to  him  who  had  been  described 
half  a  century  before  as  ‘  the  rising  hope  of  the  Tory  party.* 
The  statesmen  who  in  his  middle  life  had  shared  his 
responsibilities  and  contributed  steadiness  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  were  no  longer  beside  him.  The  circumstances  of 
the  time,  if  ever,  called  for  the  exercise  of  judgement  and 
deliberation.  From  18S7  to  the  end,  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed 
to  be  swept  away  in  a  storm  of  political  passion.  That  he 
thought  himself  very  moderate,  and  that  he  imagined  that 
his  actions  and  speeches  were  scrupulously  directed  to 
ensuring  observance  of  the  law,  we  do  not  doubt.  His  bio¬ 
grapher  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  treatment  of  ‘the  plan  of 
‘  campaign,’  quoting  with  approval  the  following  language : 

‘  “  The  plan  of  campaign  was  one  of  those  devices  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  principles  of  law  and  order  in  a  civilised  country. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  such  devices  are  the  certain  result  of  misgovem- 
nient.  With  respect  to  this  particular  incident,  if  the  plan  be  blame- 
able  (I  cannot  deny  that  I  feel  it  difficult  to  acquit  any  such  plan),  I 
feel  its  authors  are  not  one-tenth  part  so  blameable  as  the  Government 
whose  contemptuous  refusal  of  what  they  have  now  granted  was  the 
parent  and  source  of  the  mischief.’” 

To  tell  the  Irish  people  in  days  of  much  excitement  and 
great  tension  that  perhaps  Mr.  Dillon  may  have  gone  too 
fhr,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  not  nearly  as  deserving  of  blame 
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as  Lord  Salisbury,  hardly  amounted  in  their  eyes  to  any 
condemnation  at  all  of  what  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen 
looked  upon  as  downright  dishonesty  and  plunder.  ‘No 
‘  reformer,’  says  Mr.  Morley,  ‘  is  fit  for  his  task  who  suffers 
‘  himself  to  be  frightened  off  by  the  excesses  of  an  extreme 
‘  wing  ’  * — a  sentiment  surely  inspired  by  a  recollection  of 
the  career  of  reformers  in  countries  less  happily  situated 
than  our  own.  In  England  and  in  modern  times  reform  has 
not  been  delayed  by  the  respect  shown  by  our  reforming 
statesmen  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  limits  of  morality 
and  law. 

In  1887  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  new  Irish  ‘  Crimes  Bill.’  The  judges,  all  of  them  Irishmen, 
many  of  them  Koman  Catholics,  and  other  responsible 
persons  in  Ireland,  reported  that  owing  to  the  intimidation 
of  the  Land  League,  and  the  cowardice  of  witnesses  and 
jurymen,  it  had  become  impossible  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice.  By  a  system  of  boycotting,  the  laws  of  the  Land 
League  were  enforced,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  with 
absolute  truth  that  the  question  had  now  become  whether 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law  of  the  League  was  to  prevail. 
‘  You  will  either  have  to  suppress  and  put  down  this  illegal 
‘  combination,  or  this  illegal  combination  will  suppress  your 
‘  Government.’  f  To  resist  this  Bill  all  the  powers  of 
obstruction  were  employed  in  order  to  force  the  majority  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitrary  closure  of  debate — the  only 
alternative  to  the  complete  setting  aside  of  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  ‘  Coercion  Bill  ’  was  for  the  most 
part  a  Criminal  Procedure  Bill,  and  one  provision,  most 
vehemently  resisted,  for  establishing  a  preliminary  inquiry 
before  charging  the  prisoner,  was  and  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  law  of  Scotland.  There  was,  however,  no  longer 
to  be  any  imprisonment  of  ‘  suspects  ’  without  trial  as  under 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  Coercion  Act,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  new  measure  was  not  only  founded  on  far 
sounder  principles,  but  was  also  far  better  designed  to  effect 
its  purpose  than  that  which  Mr.  Forster  had  called  for  and 
administered. 

But,  after  all,  the  firmness  and  judgement  of  those  who 
administer  the  law  are  very  often  of  greater  importance  than 
the  provisions  of  the  law  itself.  Men  could  not  doubt  that 
there  was  now  a  veritable  struggle  for  supremacy  such  as  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  had  declared.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
recognised  this.  He  was  neither  to  be  intimidated  nor  hood¬ 
winked,  and  he  knew  that  those  who  had  actually  to  carry 
out  the  law  must  be  imbued  with  confidence  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  him  if  they  honestly  and  to  the  best  of 
their  lights  did  their  duty.  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  subject  of 
boundless  misrepresentation,  censure,  and  abuse;  but  he 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  law,  and  he  did  so.  The 
melancholy  spectacle  that  had  disgraced  the  winter  of 
1880-81  in  Ireland  was  not  repeated,  and  when  Mr.  Balfour’s 
successful  reign  came  to  an  end  he  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  firm  administrator  who  had  upheld  the  law, 
and  who  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 
Indeed  he  had  succeeded  far  better  in  winning  not  only 
their  respect,  but  their  good  will,  than  any  Irish  Secretary 
of  recent  times. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  always  bent  on  his  great  end,  made  im¬ 
mense  capital  out  of  the  alleged  abuse  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  Irish  Executive.  Liberal  platforms  rang  with  the 
words  ‘  Remember  Mitchelstown,*  and  Parnellite  members 
expatiated  with  native  exaggeration  to  simple  English 
audiences  upon  the  horrors  and  the  terrors  under  which 
peaceful  citizens  passed  their  lives  in  Ireland.  Whenever 
there  was  an  Irish  row  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Irish  police  ; 
whenever  there  was  injustice,  it  was  supported  by  the  Irish 
judges.  As  the  Parnellites  and  the  Liberals  came  into 
closer  relations,  so  also  in  the  Parliament  (1886-92)  did 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists.  Further  discussion  in 
the  country  had  increased  the  conviction  of  both  sections  of 
Unionists  as  to  the  intrinsic  impracticability  of  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Gladstone  kept  that  cause  always  in  the  forefront,  and 
every  other  political  object  was  treated  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  that  great  end.  If  it  would  advance  Irish  Home 
Rule  that  Scotland,  and  even  ‘  gallant  little  Wales,’  should 
also  have  separate  parliamentary  institutions,  by  all  means 
let  us  grant  them  !  If  the  prospect  of  disestablishment  of 
two  national  Churches  would  rally  the  more  militant  dis¬ 
senters  to  the  Home  Rule  cause,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
shut  the  door  on  disestablishment !  Every  one  would  realise 
every  cherished  political  aim,  if  to  begin  with  he  would  only 
support  the  Home  Rule  cause ;  and  till  Home  Rule  was 
granted  there  would  be  no  orderly  rule  in  Ireland,  and  no 
progress  at  home.  In  short,  it  was  the  great  object  of  the 
Gladstonian  Opposition  of  those  days  to  prove  that  there  was 
in  reality  no  alternative  to  Home  Rule. 
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The  answer  to  all  this  was  given  by  the  Unionist  party  in 
the  successful  reassertion  of  the  law  in  Ireland  under  Mr. 
Balfour’s  rule,  and  the  steady  progress  of  beneficial  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administration  in  Great  Britain.  The  conversion 
of  the  National  Debt,  the  creation  of  representative  County 
Councils,  the  establishment  of  free  education,  and  the  passing 
of  Allotment  Acts,  showed  that  the  Unionist  alliance  did 
not,  at  all  events,  involve  stagnation.  It  had  always  been 
one  great  plea  urged  by  Lord  Hartington  for  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Unionist  Liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives 
that  practical  measures  of  well-considered  reform  would 
thereby  become  possible,  and  that  the  party  of  mere 
resistance  to  progress  would  be  rendered  powerless.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  responsible  Conservative  leaders  were  no 
reactionaries  ;  but  there  were  amongst  their  followers  some 
of  whom  this  could  not  be  said.  There  were  old-fashioned 
Tories  who  hankered  after  protection  and  called  it  ‘  fair 
‘  trade.’  In  regard  to  these  politicians  Lord  Hartington, 
in  December  1887,  had  uttered  a  note  of  almost  prophetic 
warning : 

‘  “  I  admit,”  he  said,  “  that  the  possibility  of  a  majority  being  returned 
which  could  force  upon  the  Government  a  retrograde  policy  with 
regard  to  commercial  matters  would  be  a  danger  so  great  as  would 
threaten  to  endanger  the  strength  of  the  Unionist  cause,  and  I  hope  the 
leaders  of  the  party  will  weigh  well  the  consequences  before  they  give 
it  any  countenance  and  support.  At  all  events,  if  any  such  calamity 
were  to  occur  as  the  disruption  of  the  Unionist  party,  then  upon  those 
who  provoked  the  disruption,  and  not  upon  us,  would  rest  the 
responsibility.”  ’ 

It  is  apparently  Mr.  Morley’s  belief  that  but  for  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  owing  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court 
in  November  1890,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  policy  into  effect.  To  us  it  seems  that  he 
attributes  throughout  too  much  importance  to  incidents 
and  parliamentary  situations,  and  too  little  to  the  intrinsic 
difficulties,  if  not  impossibilities,  of  the  policy  itself.  These 
must  at  once  become  apparent  whenever  it  should  become 
necessary  to  translate  the  expression  ‘  Home  Rule  ’  into  the 
words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  popularity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Great  Britain  and  the  authority  of  Mj.  Parnell 
in  Ireland  might  conceivably  win  a  temporary  majority  for 
Home  Rule ;  but  even  then  the  great  task  would  only  be 
beginning,  and  a  plan  would  have  to  be  produced  such  as  the 
British  people  would  approve.  The  experience  of  the  general 
elections  of  1886,  1892,  and  1895  may  well  make  us  doubt 
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the  probability  of  this  popular  approval,  without  which, 
specifically  given,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  allow  a  Home  Rule  Bill  to  become  law. 

In  language  of  no  little  exaggeration  Mr.  Morley  narrates 
the  history  of  the  Parnell  Commission.  Mr.  Parnell  had 
been  grossly  libelled  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  newspaper,  which  had 
itself  been  grossly  deceived  into  accepting  as  genuine,  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  condoning 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  As  we  all  remember,  the  letters 
were,  in  fact,  forged  by  a  broken-down  Irish  journalist  of  the 
name  of  Pigott,  who  had  sold  them  to  the  ‘  Times.’  The 
managers  of  that  great  newspaper  had  been  guilty  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  negligence  in  accepting  without  careful  examination 
documents  derived  from  a  much  tainted  source,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  would  rightly  have  been  made  liable  to  very  heavy 
penalties  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  brought  his  case  before  a  court  of 
law.  His  own  proposal  was  to  have  the  matter  investigated  by 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — by  no  means 
a  satisfactory  tribunal  to  inquire  into  charges  against  in¬ 
dividuals  in  cases  where  party  feeling  is  deeply  stirred.  The 
charge  as  to  the  letters  was  a  part  only  of  the  charges  and 
allegations  that  had  been  made  by  the  ‘  Times  ’  against  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  associates ;  and  the  Government  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  an  exceptional  inquiry  was  to  be  held 
at  all,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  a  thorough  one  into 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  charges  made  by  the  ‘  Times,’  and 
that  a  tribunal  of  three  English  judges  would  be  more  im¬ 
partial  and  more  competent  to  investigate  the  whole  case 
than  a  committee  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
selected,  as  such  committees  always  are,  largely  on  political 
and  party  grounds.  The  judges  conducted  the  inquiry,  as 
was  fully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  utmost 
impartiality  and  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  accused, 
though,  as  was  natural,  he  took  them  severely  to  task  when 
their  findings  conflicted  with  political  conclusions  of  his  own. 
As  to  the  letters  Mr.  Parnell  was  triumphantly  acquitted ; 
but  as  to  the  charges  of  conspiracy  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Land  League,  its  real  objects  and  its  habitual  methods,  the 
judges  left  on  record  findings  which  completely  justified  the 
distrust  of  the  English  people  of  Irish  extremists,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  past  conduct  in  ofiice  in  demanding  those 
exceptional  powers  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
restrain  them. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  of  the  Government  simply  to  refuse  to  Mr.  Parnell 
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the  committee  for  which  he  asked,  and  to  leave  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  breakdown  of  Pigott 
before  a  judge  and  English  jury  would  have  been  as  fatal  to 
the  case  of  the  ^  Times  ’  as  it  was  before  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  a  calumny  upon  English  jurymen  to  say  that 
Mr.  Parnell  would  have  had  no  fair  trial.  Mr.  Morley 
surely  exchanges  the  part  of  historian  for  that  of  party 
politician  in  the  following  passage : 

‘  whether  we  look  at  the  squalid  fraud  in  which  the  incident  began, 
or  at  the  tortuous  parliamentary  pretences  by  which  it  was  worked  out, 
or  at  the  perversion  of  fundamental  principles  of  legal  administration 
in  sending  men  to  answer  the  gravest  charges  before  a  tribunal 
specially  constituted  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  their  bitterest 
political  opponents — at  the  moment  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with 
them  in  another  field — from  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach,  the 
erection  of  the  Special  Commission  of  1888  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
ugliest  things  done  in  the  name  and  under  the  forma  of  law  in  this 
island  during  the  century.’  * 

It  was  on  February  13, 1890,  that  the  Special  Commission 
presented  its  report,  and  till  the  following  autumn  Mr. 
Parnell  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the  general  feeling  that 
had  been  evoked  on  behalf  of  a  public  man  who  had  been 
most  foully  slandered.  This,  Mr.  Morley  thinks,  was  the 
time  when  the  Home  Eule  cause  was  most  full  of  promise. 
In  November  the  Divorce  Court  pronounced  its  decree,  and 
a  story  of  scandal  already  widely  known  became  public 
property.  How  far  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Parnell 
ought  to  disqualify  him  from  acting  as  leader  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  members  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Nationalist 
party,  would  seem  to  be  a  question  for  Irishmen  to  answer 
for  themselves.  He  had  never  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  what  was  thought  of  him  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Parnell  had  already  done  and  said  many  things  which 
would  have  prevented  him  from  obtaining  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  England.  But  that  had  not  made  it  impossible 
for  the  English  and  Irish  leaders  to  work  together  for  the 
same  political  end.  Mr.  Parnell’s  misconduct  had,  of  course, 
no  bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  greatly  urged,  refused  to  express  his 
opinion  that  it  had  rendered  him  *  unfit  and  impossible.’  He 
felt,  however,  from  the  first  that  the  political  position  had 
become  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  his  action  was  dictated 
by  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  best  for  the  great  cause  he  had 
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at  heart.  ‘  “  What !  ”  he  cried,  “  because  a  man  is  what  is 
‘  “  called  leader  of  a  party,  does  that  constitute  him  a  censor 
‘  “  and  a  judge  of  faith  and  morals  ?  I  will  not  accept  it.  It 

*  “  would  make  life  intolerable”;  and  he  adhered  tenaciously 

*  to  the  political  ground.’  *  At  a  great  meeting  in  Dublin 
Irishmen  rallied  enthusiastically  in  Parnell’s  support.  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  then  in  America,  declared  on  the 
same  side.  But  on  the  same  day  the  great  annual  meeting 
of  English  Liberal  Associations  took  place  at  ShefiSeld.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Morley  concerning 
what  ‘our  nonconformist  friends  ’  would  say,  and  Mr.  Morley 
found  at  the  meeting  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  on 
that  point.  Their  view  clearly  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  must 
be  thrown  over. 

‘  “  I  determined,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  to  watch  the  state  of  feeling 
in  this  country.  I  made  no  public  declaration,  but  the  country  made  up 
its  mind.  I  was  in  some  degree  like  the  soothsayer  in  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays — ‘  I  do  not  make  the  facts,  I  only  foresee  them.’ 
I  did  not  foresee  the  facts  even ;  they  were  present  before  me.”  ’ 

A  few  days  were  suflScient  to  prove  that  whatever  the  Irish 
might  say  or  do  the  English  Liberal  party  would  be  wrecked 
if  Mr.  Parnell’s  withdrawal  from  the  lead  of  his  party  were 
delayed.  As  to  whether  his  withdrawal  was  to  he  final  or 
temporary,  men  differed ;  but  in  England  Liberals  were  sub¬ 
stantially  agreed  that  it  would  be  fatel  to  the  Home  Buie  and 
Liberal  cause  that  the  active  alliance  between  Gladstone  and 
Parnell  should  for  the  present  continue.  The  former,  there¬ 
fore,  wrote  to  Mr.  Morley  a  letter,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Parnell,  declaring  that  the  latter’s  continuance 
in  the  Irish  leadership  would  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  adding  that  it  would  render  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
‘  retention  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  based  as 
‘  it  has  been  mainly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  cause, 
‘  almost  a  nullity.’  There  was  not  much  reason  to  expect 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  strong  character  and  will  would 
stand  aside  voluntarily.  He  had  been  re-elected  chairman 
of  his  party  before  his  followers  were  aware  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  decision ;  and  it  was  no  sooner  made  public  than 
the  Irish  leader  turned  upon  the  leader  of  the  English 
Liberals,  and  denounced  him  as  one  whose  great  object  it 
was  so  to  emasculate  Home  Buie  as  to  render  it  worthless 
in  the  eyes  of  true  Irish  Nationalists. 

The  Irish  bishops  and  priesthood,  who,  to  begin  with. 
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had  kept  a  discreet  silence,  now  declared  against  Mr. 
Parnell ;  and  it  was  evident  that  even  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of 
the  first  manifestation  of  feeling,  there  was  a  strong  current 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Home  Rule 
leadership.  His  vigorous  appeal  against  English  Liberals  to 
Irish  Nationalists  did  not  meet  with  the  support  upon  which 
he  counted ;  and  after  protracted  meetings  of  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liamentary  party,  over  which  Mr.  Parnell  himself  presided, 
he  was  finally  deposed  by  a  large  majority  from  the  chair¬ 
manship.  In  the  great  Home  Rule  combination  between 
English  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists,  the  latter  had  now 
recognised  that  the  former  were  the  predominant  partner — 
a  curious  lesson  to  have  been  learned  from  the  rupture  of 
the  relations  of  two  such  eminent  Home  Rulers  as  Gladstone 
and  Parnell !  Parnell  survived  his  fall  but  a  few  months, 
dying  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  was  once  more  returned  to  power,  and 
in  the  following  year  brought  forward  his  second  Home  Rule 
Bill. 

To  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fourth  administration  Mr.  Morley 
devotes  less  than  a  dozen  pages.  It  is  useless  to  ask 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  majority  so  much  smaller 
than  his  sanguine  nature  had  led  him  to  expect,  should  have 
persevered  in  forming  a  Government  on  a  Home  Rule  basis. 
There  was  no  other  course  open  to  him,  unless  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  Home  Rule  altogether.  The  measure 
which  in  1893  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  compelling  Parliamentary 
discussion  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Home  Rule 
principle  might  be  embodied.  To  exclude  Irish  members 
from  Westminster,  as  proposed  in  1886,  was  found  in  1893 
to  be,  if  anything,  less  intolerable  than  their  retention  as 
proposed  in  the  later  year !  Throughout  it  was  known  that 
the  Bill  could  not  become  law.  Its  provisions  had  been 
studiously  kept  back  from  the  electorate  till  after  the 
general  election ;  and  public  sentiment  strongly  held  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  per¬ 
mitted  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  Constitution  without 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  people.  There  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  a  certain  want  of  reality  in  the  almost  endless 
debates.  Mr.  Parnell  had  left  no  successor ;  and  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  almost  surpassed  himself  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
the  impossible  during  the  eighty-two  days  given  to  the  Bill 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  wanting  that  intensity 
of  public  interest  and  furiousness  of  political  passion  which 
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Mr.  Morley’s  glowing  pages  so  forcibly  present  to  us  in  the 
description  of  the  Home  Rule  struggle  half  a  dozen  years 
before. 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  dissolved  on  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — that  is,  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  country  against  the  House  of  Lords 
— if  he  could  have  got  his  colleagues  to  agree  with  him. 
This  would  of  necessity  have  thrown  another  large  con¬ 
stitutional  question  into  the  caldron  of  political  passion, 
without  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  so  far  as  appears,  having 
given  any  serious  thought  to  the  difficulties  that  must  arise, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  required.  His  last  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made  in  the  year  following. 
It  was  an  assault  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  indicated 
that  the  controversy  between  the  two  Houses  was  the 
supreme  issue  which  the  country  now  had  to  determine. 

It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  final  resignation 
of  office  was  due  to  that  love  of  national  economy  and 
hatred  of  what  he  called  ‘  militarism  ’  which  had  distin¬ 
guished  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  Here,  at 
all  events,  there  was  no  change — no  inconsistency  between 
his  past  and  his  present.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
accept  the  naval  expenditure  which  Lord  Spencer  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  necessary  for  the  due  safe¬ 
guarding  of  national  interests.  Moreover,  his  health  and 
strength  at  eighty-five  were,  he  was  fully  conscious,  not 
equal  to  the  demands  which  office  made  upon  them.  His 
resignation  was  the  final  act  of  his  public  life,  and  he  thence¬ 
forward  to  the  end  lived  in  retirement,  with  the  exception  of 
a  reappearance  in  1896  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  Armenians.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  have  been 
always  right ;  but  his  keenest  opponents  must  admit  that  he 
raised  the  whole  standard  of  political  and  parliamentary 
controversy,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  im¬ 
measurably  the  poorer  by  his  loss. 

Mr.  Morley’s  third  volume  makes  its  readers  appreciate 
more  fully  than  ever  the  transcendent  gifts  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  no  period  of  his 
life  was  his  power  of  influencing  others  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  and  never  was  the  passionate  earnestness  of  his 
character  made  more  manifest  to  men  than  throughout  his 
long  struggle  for  Home  Rule.  He  failed,  as  he  was  bound 
to  fail,  for  reasons  (evident  enough  to  himself  in  middle 
life)  which  from  the  beginning  had  made  his  cause  hopeless. 
He  was  in  truth  endeavouring  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the 
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clock ;  and  he  had  deluded  himself  into  thinking  that  he 
was  advocating  progress  and  reform.  The  strong  good 
sense  of  the  British  people  saved  the  nation  from  a  great 
disaster.  They  recognised,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  do, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  high  character,  his  commanding  genius, 
his  entire  sincerity ;  but  as  a  self-governing  people  they 
claimed  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  they  held,  as  we 
believe  history  will  hold,  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  himself 
misled  into  making  the  great  mistake  of  his  life,  and  that  to 
follow  him  any  longer  would  have  been  to  court  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  end. 

Mr.  Morley  has  had  under  consideration  not  merely  the 
political  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  political  conduct  of 
the  British  democracy  during  a  couple  of  eventful  genera¬ 
tions.  In  his  pages  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  British 
people  stand  out  hardly  less  conspicuously  than  the  great¬ 
ness  of  soul  and  the  splendour  of  genius  of  his  hero.  Even 
in  times  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement  they  will  not  shut 
their  ears  against  those  who  address  them  without  rhetoric 
and  without  passion  in  the  language  of  earnest  and  sober 
truths.  The  cause  of  the  Union  was  won  on  the  facts 
against  the  advocacy  of  the  greatest  master  of  popular 
eloquence  the  country  has  ever  known.  A  verdict  under 
such  circumstances  does  no  small  credit  to  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  cause  was  tried. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
biography  that  we  have  no  space  left  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  biographer.  Not  every  one  appreciates  the 
skill  that  is  required  to  prevent  the  mass  of  valuable 
material  at  the  author’s  disposal  overwhelming  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  whose  portrait  is  to  be  painted. 
Literary  ability  of  the  highest  kind  is  shown  in  such 
chapters  as  the  ‘  The  Octagon,’  and  in  those  descriptions  of 
his  hero  in  non-political  moments,  not  less  than  in  the 
graphic  accounts  of  scenes  of  historic  importance  and 
interest.  It  is  really  almost  a  tour  deforce  to  have  written 
three  volumes  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  have  said  so  little 
about  any  one  else.  Mr.  Morley  surely  carries  his  dislike  to 
mentioning  names  to  an  unreasonable  length  !  His  book 
will  be  read  long  after  names  familiar  to  us  all  to-day  have 
ceased  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  younger  readers. 
In  the  account  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  Sir  James  Hannen,  of  Sir  Henry  James,  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  of  Le  Caron,  of  Pigott,  for  different 
reasons  surely  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  the  story  of 
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the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  of  the  fall  of  Mr.  Parnell  the 
name  of  O’Shea  ought  to  have  found  a  place. 

It  was  right  and  fitting  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  be  written  by  one  who  shared  his  political  views  and 
who  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideals.  In 
our  opinion  the  portrait,  if  a  friendly  one,  is  none  the  less 
a  true  as  well  as  a  fine  one,  of  a  statesman  who  directly  and 
indirectly  rendered  the  highest  services  to  his  country  and 
whose  noble  character  and  great  gifts  his  countrymen  will 
always  revere. 
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Akt.  VI.— the  letters  of  ERNST  CURTIUS. 

Ernst  Gurtius.  Ein  Lehensbild  in  Briefen.  Herausgegeben 
von  Friedrich  Curtins.  Berlin  :  Julius  Springer,  1903. 

rpuE  filial  piety  was  well  advised  which  preferred  that  the 
-*•  late  Professor  Ernst  Curtius,  a  scholar  in  whose  fame 
all  lovers  of  Greek  history  and  culture  may  claim  an  interest, 
should  himself  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and  labours.  To  the 
English  public  the  best  known  of  his  works  is  his  ‘  History 
‘of  Greece,’  which  is  entitled  by  distinctive  merits  of  its 
own  to  hold  a  place  in  our  libraries  by  the  side  of  the  great 
works  of  Thirlwall  and  Grote,  and  which  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  his  German  successors  in  the 
same  field.  The  diversity  of  the  merits  to  which  we  have 
referred  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no  two  English 
scholars  more  warmly  welcomed  the  publication  of  Ernst 
Curtius’s  book  than  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman  and  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold.  Freeman  was  no  doubt  specially  attracted 
by  the  German  historian’s  singular  power  of  tracing  the 
mutual  relations  between  ‘  Land  and  People,’  in  which  he 
found  both  the  starting-point  of  his  theme  and  the  key  to 
many  of  its  later  developements.  Matthew  Arnold,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomed  the  work  as  the  first  sustained 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Hellenic  art  as  the  most  adequate  expression  of  Hellenic 
religious  and  national  life,  more  especially  in  such  a 
section  as  that  on  ‘  The  Years  of  Peace.’  But  the  results 
which  Curtius  formulated  with  so  measured  a  grace  in  his 
‘  History,’  he  had  matured  by  long  years  of  research  and 
travel ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  labours  as  an 
archaeologist  bore  much  invaluable  fruit  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  monuments  of  Greek  antiquity.  To  recall 
these  achievements  in  their  connexion  with  his  personal 
biography  the  ample  collection  of  his  familiar  letters  now 
given  to  his  son  sufficed ;  nor  can  we  feign  regret  that  he 
should  have  failed  to  preserve  many  of  the  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  and  thus  have  avoided  the  risk  of  being 
lost  among  his  correspondents.  To  this  rule,  however, 
he  naturally  enough  made  one  exception.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  large  number,  possibly  all,  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  after  the 
close  of  their  prolonged  intercourse  as  tutor  and  pupil. 

The  life  of  Ernst  Curtius  was  one  on  which  it  was  fit 
that  a  full  and  concentrated  light  should  fall.  His  humanism 
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was  of  a  type  uncommon  enough  in  this  later  age,  and 
unlikely  to  become  more  common  in  future  generations.  It 
was  rooted,  not  only  in  the  love  of  classical  studies  for  their 
own  sake,  but  also  in  devotion  to  art,  and  in  the  conviction 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Curtius  believed  to  be  the  per¬ 
vading  principle  of  the  highest  Hellenic  life:  that  the 
highest  function  of  art  is  the  service  of  religion.  To  this  con¬ 
viction  Curtius  bore  repeated  testimony  in  the  addresses,  de¬ 
livered 'generally  before  University  or  Academy,  in  which  it 
was  his  wont  to  reveal  many  of  his  profoundest  thoughts  and 
highest  aspirations,  and  to  which  we  propose  to  refer  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  following  pages  as  illustrating  passages  in  the 
record  of  his  life  supplied  by  his  letters.*  Curtius,  who  never 
ceased  to  draw  inspiration  from  Hellenic  conceptions  and 
ideas,  loved,  though  master  of  a  ready  pen,  to  exemplify  in 
his  own  practice  the  preference  of  the  Greeks  for  the  spoken 
rather  than  the  written  word.  The  potency  of  Greek 
literature — the  model  of  all  later  literatures — rested,  he 
declared,  essentially  on  the  fact  that  it  so  long  remained  free 
from  the  influence  of  writing.!  For  himself,  while  as  a 
writer  consistently  seeking  to  combine  clearness  with  ease 
and  grace,  he  was,  apart  from  his  academical  teaching 
proper,  indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  public  speech,  not  on 
topics  of  ephemeral  interest,  but  on  the  very  things  which 
were  nearest  to  him  as  an  historical  scholar  and  lover  of  art. 

Ernst  Curtius  was  born  at  Liibeck  on  September  2,  1814, 
as  the  third  son  of  Syndic  Karl  Georg  Curtius.  When  look¬ 
ing  back,  seventy-nine  years  later,  on  the  harmonious  and, 
as  he  thought,  divinely  ordered  course  of  his  life,  he  said 
that  it  was  rooted  fast  in  the  home  of  his  youth  and 
the  city  of  his  birth.  ‘  Such  a  city  as  Liibeck  cannot  but 
‘  awaken  the  historic  sense.  Under  the  mighty  impres- 
‘  sion  of  its  ecclesiastical  ediflces  one  grows  conscious  of 
‘  the  real  nature  of  the  impulses  and  forces  that  render  the 
*  human  mind  capable  of  the  loftiest  achievements.’  Liibeck 
was  at  the  time  of  Curtius’  birth  only  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  As  the  Head  of  the  Hansa  she  had  long 
held  a  foremost  place  among  the  cities  of  the  north,  and 
her  commercial  and  political  importance  had  for  a  time 
survived  the  decay  of  the  great  League.  She  still  bore  in 


*  These  addresses,  with  a  few  occasional  papers,  are  collected  in 
the  three  volumes  published  by  him  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
‘  Alterthum  und  Gegenwart  ’  (Berlin,  1892-.5). 

t  See  ‘  Wort  und  Schrift  ’  (1859)  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,  vol.  i. 
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her  coat  of  arms  the  Imperial  doable  ea^le — a  symbol  befitting 
*  the  most  German  of  German  towns,’  as  which  she  was  at 
a  later  date  saluted  by  the  Emperor  William;  and  when 
the  stranger  passed  into  her  streets  through  the  quaint 
HolstenthoTf  her  Rathhaus  still  recalled  to  him  the  mag¬ 
nificence  that  had  surrounded  even  the  beginning  of  her 
decline;  while  amidst  her  high-browed  houses  still  stood 
conspicuous  the  noble  Marienkirche  with  its  two  lofty 
spires ;  the  Minster  containing  Memling’s  triptych  and  the 
great  carved  stalls  of  the  Bergen  and  Scania  traders ;  and 
the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Catharine,  near  which 
latter  young  Curtius  went  to  school  in  the  Catharineum.* 
But  of  all  the  straits  through  which  the  venerable  city  had 
passed  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  the  sorest  were  those  of  the  times  not  long 
preceding  the  date  of  Ernst  Curtius’  birth.  In  these  his 
own  father  had  been  a  prominent  sufferer.  Karl  Georg 
Curtius  t  was  the  son  of  a  medical  man  of  Livonian  descent 
who  had  settled  at  Lvibeck  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  J  After  entering  early  into  the  service  of  the  Free 
City  he  in  1801  became  Junior  Syndic  (one  of  the  Counsel, 
or  in  point  of  fact  Ministers,  of  the  Senate).  But  the 
long  period — up  to  his  death  in  1857 — during  which  he 
filled  that  office  was  interrupted  by  the  seven  years  of 
suffering  that  followed  on  the  catastrophe  of  Jena.  Syndic 
Curtius,  who  had  done  his  best  to  serve  his  native  city 
under  the  French  rule,  on  the  first  rising  of  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germany  against  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Liibeek ;  but,  the  town  being 
reoccupied  by  the  Danes  and  French,  had  to  take  flight,  and 
was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Not  till  the  close  of 
1813  could  he  return  to  Liibeek,  to  the  preservation  of  whose 
independence  he  largely  contributed  in  the  negotiations 
brought  to  a  close  at  Vienna.  The  ensuing  years,  during 
which  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Free 
City  as  well  as  to  superintend  its  educational  institutions, 

*  Those  interested  in  LUbeck  and  its  antiquities  may  be  referred 
to  the  admirably  illustrated  monograph  on  his  native  city  by  the  late 
Adolf  Holm,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Curtius,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  himself  as  historian  of  Sicily  and  Greece. 

t  See  ‘  Karl  Georg  Curtius,  Doctor  der  Rechte,  Syndicus  der  freien 
und  Hanse>Stadt  LUbeck.’  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Plessing.  Liibeek,  1860. 

I  Of  Karl  Werner  Curtius,  of  Narva,  a  biographical  account  was 
published  at  Liibeek  soon  after  his  death  in  1795.  See  the  ‘  Dbrpt’sche 
‘  Zeitung’  (‘  Dorpat  Journal  ’),  Jan.  28-30,  1870. 
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were  a  period  of  stagnation  here  as  elsewhere  in  Germany. 
But  Ernst  Gurtius’  father  was  one  of  those  who  neither 
forget  the  past  nor  despair  of  the  future ;  and  later  in  his 
official  life  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  associated  with 
his  second  son  (Theodor),  to  whose  exertions  Liibeck  was 
to  be  largely  indebted  for  the  return  of  prosperity  to  her 
walls. 

Ernst  Gurtius,  though  the  course  of  his  own  life  led  him 
into  different  spheres  of  activity,  was,  as  will  be  seen,  indirectly 
to  render  important  service  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  city, 
the  thought  of  which  was  at  all  times  and  seasons  present 
to  his  mind.  During  his  first  visit  to  Athens  he  is  found 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  a  commercial  connexion 
between  the  Trave  and  the  Piraeus  by  means  of  the 
importation  of  woodwork.  Often  he  deplored  the  decay 
of  ‘  the  old,  mournful  city  ’  of  his  birth ;  and  on  a  visit 
to  Bruges,  in  1844,  he  describes  it  as  ‘  the  Belgian  Liibeck, 
‘  solemn  and  beautiful  in  her  widowed  pride,  a  city  of 
‘  medieval  palaces,  where  everything  has  changed,  except  the 
‘  ceaseless  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  works  of  architectural  and 

*  pictorial  art.’  Rather  later  (1853)  he  speaks  with  a  kindly 
irony  of  the  antiquated  ways  of  the  old  place  ;  nor  was  it 
till  some  twenty  years  afterwards  that  he  could  rejoice  in 
its  revival,  resembling  that  of  ‘  an  aged  oak,  which  of  a 
‘  sudden  sprouts  forth  fresh  branches.’  And  he  was  always 
equally  re^y  to  acknowledge  the  personal  debt  which  he  and 
his  brothers  owed  to  their  good  father,  who  had  anxiously 
fostered  in  them  the  love  of  culture,  and  of  classical 
scholarship  in  especial,  and  to  whom  shortly  before  his 
death  the  historian  of  Greece  read  aloud  the  just  completed 
first  volume  of  his  book.  The  Syndic,  moreover,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  art,  and  among  its  professors  the  eminent  Liibeck 
painter.  Overbeck,  who  occupies  a  position  of  his  own  in  the 
history  of  modern  German  art,  owed  him  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  Nor  should  it  remain  unnoticed  that  the  elder 
Gurtius,  whose  early  manhood  had  fallen  in  times  when  a 
very  thin  partition  divided  the  bounds  of  enlightenment  and 
infidelity,  in  his  later  years  became  a  devout  believer,  and 
had  to  weather  a  little  storm  of  obloquy  in  consequence. 

*  My  father,’  writes  Ernst  Gurtius,  ‘  brought  up  his  four 
‘  sons  in  the  evangelical  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  old  German 
‘  ways  of  life ;  so  that  to  us  the  one  seemed  inseparable  from 
‘  the  other.’  The  religious  convictions  to  which  Ernst  re¬ 
mained  true  through  life — at  Paris,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens  we 
find  him  bearing  himself  with  perfect  simplicity  as  a  devout 
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Protestant  Christian — were  deepened  in  his  boyish  days  by 
the  influence  of  his  eldest  brother,  Paul  Werner,  who  taught 
him  much  besides  Hebrew.*  When  in  1838  the  news  of 
the  death  of  this  brother  reached  Ernst  at  Athens,  he  was 
inconsolable,  and  recalled  Paul’s  frequent  saying  that  the 
time  had  come  for  all  teachers  to  use  their  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  their  faith.  Ernst  hoped  that  for  himself,  too, 
this  opportunity  would  some  day  arise ;  nor  can  he  be  said 
to  have  missed  it,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  much  of  his 
teaching.  ‘  Hebraism  ’  and  ‘  Hellenism  ’  were  not  from  his 
point  of  view  conflicting  forces  or  tendencies.  Christianity, 
he  said,  was  ‘  called  upon  to  overcome  the  world,  even  the 
‘  heathen  world.  .  .  .  But  this  overcoming  is  not  to  be  an 
‘  expulsion,  as  it  were,  of  daemonic  forces  that  must  be  driven 
‘  out  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Divine  Spirit.’  t 

But  though  such  influences  made  the  youth  hesitate  for  a 
time  whether  to  choose  theology  as  his  life’s  study,  they 
could  not  prevail  against  other  early  impressions.  He 
relates  how,  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  in  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  the  Catharineum,  the  coloured  covers  of  his  exercise- 
books,  which  depicted  Marco  Bozzaris  and  the  fireships  of 
the  Hydriotes,  turned  his  imagination  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Greek  people,  and  how  the  headmaster  boxed  his  ears 
on  his  confessing  that  he  bad  started  in  his  class  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  Greeks.  At  Bonn,  whither  he  went  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  student  in  1833,  he  was,  however,  still  undecided  as 
to  his  choice  of  a  faculty,  and  intent  only  on  securing  that 
breadth  of  philosophic  culture  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  learning.  Curtius  was  afterwards  to  have  reason  for 
regretting  how  few  young  scholars  or  men  of  science  are, 
even  in  Germany,  allowed  to  address  themselves  to  the 
studies  of  their  choice  with  similar  deliberation ;  |  as  for 
young  Englishmen,  the  incomparable  examination  system 
of  our  Universities  has  contrived  to  put  any  hesitancy  of  the 
kind  quite  out  of  the  question.  Apparently  none  of  the 
Bonn  philological  professors  exercised  a  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  young  student,  though  ‘  old  Welcker  ’  (as  he 

*  An  interesting  brief  notice  of  this  brother,  a  pupil  of  K.  I.  Nitzsch, 
Neander,  and  Schleiermacher,  appeared  in  the  ‘Neue  LUbische 
Blatter  *  (iv.  Jahrg,,  No.  40,  1838).  He  died  as  pastor  of  Altengamme 
in  the  Vierlande. 

t  ‘  Die  Kunst  der  Hellenen,’  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  i. 

t  See  the  attractive  ‘  Erinnerungen  an  Ernst  Curtius  ’  contributed  by 
Professor  L.  Gurlitt  to  Bursian’s  ‘  Biogr.  Jahrb.  fiir  Alterthumskunde  ’ 
(xxiv.  Jahrg.,  1901). 
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was  so  long  called)  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  could  not 
but  communicate  to  an  intelligent  hearer  some  of  his  own 
rather  diffuse  enthusiasm.  Music  was  one  of  Curtius’s 
favourite  diversions ;  but  in  the  musical  festival  which  he 
attended  at  Diisseldorf  he  naively  desiderated  that  Fest- 
weihe  which  a  year  or  two  later  he  again  missed  in  the  first 
Court  function  witnessed  by  him  at  Berlin,  and  which  he  after¬ 
wards  in  a  very  original  address  showed  to  be  characteristic 
of  Greek  a-xo\v*  He  cherished  no  illusions  as  to  the  then 
prevalent  dissipations  of  German  student  life ;  his  own 
Mends  at  Bonn  were  few,  though  he  formed  an  intimacy, 
which  lasted  through  many  years,  with  Nicolaus  Delius,  of 
Bremen,  afterwards  eminent  as  a.  Shakspere  scholar. 

At  Gottingen,  whither  Curtius  passed  on  in  the  autumn 
of  1834,  his  vocation  was  finally  determined  by  the  great 
scholar  whose  name  was  to  be  associated  enduringly  with  his 
own.  Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  as  Curtius  tells  us,  led  him 

‘  to  an  enthusiastic  study  of  ancient  Greek  life.  On  the  “  Gdttinger 
Wall  ”  I  recited  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  which  Muller  had  made  to  live 
for  me ;  and  I  became  a  familiar  of  the  temple-halls  of  the  Acropolis.’ 

In  other  words,  the  archaeological  side  of  classical  studies, 
more  particularly  in  its  relation  to  religious  art,  for  the  first 
time  enchained  his  attention;  and  he  carried  the  love  of 
these  studies  with  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the  third 
and  last  year  of  his  student’s  life,  and  where,  as  he  says,  he 
turned  with  special  preference  to  that  branch  of  archaeology 
which  concerns  the  religious  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  oral  and  in  plastic  art.  In  the  former  connexion 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Greek  oratory  was  a  subject  which 
for  a  time  interested  him  hardly  less  than  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture.  As  a  student  at  Berlin  he  eagerly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Attic  orators.f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vases  in  the  Berlin  Museum  were  a  new  inspiration 
to  him.  But  already  he  wished  for  something  more  than 
the  study  of  such  isolated  collections ;  and  this  something 
more  was  to  come  to  him  with  unexpected  suddenness. 

In  a  forcible  passage  of  an  address  on  ‘  Greece  Ancient 
‘  and  Modern,’  delivered  in  1872, J  Curtius  dwells  on  the 


*  See  ‘  Arbeit  und  Musae  *  (1875)  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  i. 
t  Although  there  is  no  branch  of  Greek  literature  that  has  of  recent 
years  been  more  fully  treated  by  both  German  and  English  scholars 
than  Attic  oratory,  the  survey  of  the  subject  in  the  last  volume  of 
Curtius’s  ‘  History  of  Greece  ’  seems  to  us  of  rare  excellence. 

X  See  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  i, 
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advantages  attaching  to  the  study  in  loco  of  classical 
landscape  and  its  phenomena,  and  above  all  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  remain  as  the  living  witnesses  of  the  past 
in  a  placing  and  grouping  either  actually  visible  or 
determinable  by  the  trained  eye.  *  And  for  the  study  of  the 
‘  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  no  other  spot  in  the 
*  world  equals  the  citadel  of  Athens.’  The  opportunity  of 
thus  developing  and  perfecting  his  classical  studies  was 
offered  to  him,  when  on  the  point  of  taking  his  degree, 
by  an  invitation  from  Professor  Christian  August  Brandis 
to  accompany  him  to  Greece  as  tutor  of  his  boys. 
Brandis  had  formerly  acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Rome  under  Niebuhr  (in  which  post  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bunsen),  and  had  since  been  professor  at  Bonn,  where  his 
work  in  ancient  Greek  philosophy  had  added  to  the  lustre 
of  the  University.  But  he  was  now  for  private  reasons  glad 
to  accept  an  offer,  made  through  the  mediation  of  Schelling, 
that  he  should  settle  for  a  time  in  Greece,  there  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  young  King  Otto,  and  fill  a  chair  in  the 
Panepistimion  at  Athens  (‘  the  first  modern  philosopher  who 
ever  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  where  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  taught  ’).*  The  family  party,  accompanied  by  Curtius, 
set  off  in  January  1837,  in  a  ‘  post-omnibus,’  on  their 
wintry  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Ancona — then  the  only 
port  in  Europe  which  had  a  steamboat  communication  with 
the  Greek  shores.  The  vehicle  was  arranged  in  three  rows 
of  seats,  and  family  prayers,  the  studies  of  the  day,  and 
musical  diversions  were  regularly  carried  on  with  the  same 
assiduity.  Before  joining  the  party  Curtius  had  received 
a  friendly  send-off  at  Kiel,  from  Professor  Forchhammer, 
then  beginning  to  be  known  as  a  travelled  classical  scholar 
of  ‘  advanced  ’  views.j 

♦  See  the  memorial  tribute  to  Chr.  A.  Brandis  and  A.  Boeckh  in 
‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  ii.  Brandis’s  third  son,  Johannes,  the  youngest  of 
Curtius’s  pupils  at  Athens,  was  afterwards  well  known  in  England, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  private  secretary  to  Bunsen,  and  greatly 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  later  historical  and  chronological  labours. 
After  making  his  mark  as  an  Assyriologist  and,  by  his  numismatical  and 
epigraphical  work  relative  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Cyprus,  Johannes  Brandis  was  in  1857  recommended  by  Curtius 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Empress 
Augusta),  who  had  desired  a  scholar  for  the  post.  He  died  in  1873, 
and  was  commemorated  by  Curtius  in  a  notice  in  the  ‘  Preussische 
JahrbUcher,'  reprinted  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  ii. 

t  Curtius  afterwards  saw  Forchhammer  at  Athens  when  on  his  way 
from  Egypt,  and  with  him  paid  a  visit  to  the  Attic  mesogaia,  where 
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Greece,  when  Curtins  first  visited  it,  was  still  a  new-born 
kingdom,  though  the  Greeks  already  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  quite  recent  past.  For  had  it  been  otherwise, 
so  the  young  stranger  thought,  he  could  not  have  found 
among  them  ^so  much  shallowness  and  vanity,  so  much 
‘  deceit  and  falsehood,  so  little  serious  purpose,  and  so  little 
love.’  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  prospects 
in  those  intriguing  days  of  the  ‘  fine-mannered  and  modest  ’ 
King  Otto  and  his  ‘  gentle  Queen,’  or  with  the  effects,  into 
which  Curtius  saw  more  clearly,  of  the  obscurantist  tendencies 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy.  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  his  judicious 
discernment,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
the  modern  Greeks,  or  on  the  distinction  which  he  came  to 
draw  between  the  ‘  mixed  population  ’  of  Hellas  proper  and 
the  purer  breed  to  be  found  in  the  northern  provinces  still 
subject  to  Turkish  rule.  His  mind  was  of  course  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  ancient  remains,  and  with  the  measures 
taken  for  their  preservation  and  for  the  discovery  of  further 
treasures.  In  the  work  of  excavation  the  Greek  Government, 
chiefly  no  doubt  from  want  of  funds,  was  still  proceeding 
slowly.  On  the  Acropolis  periods  of  activity  were  succeeded 
by  others  in  which  next  to  nothing  was  done ;  and,  down 
below,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  with  its  pathetic  domestic  revela¬ 
tions,  had  been  only  in  part  laid  bare.*  Brandis’s  house,  near 
the  Temple  of  ^olus  (whence  the  family  afterwards  migrated 
to  Cephisia  among  the  olive-groves,  and — probably  for  the 
summer  sea-bathing — to  the  Piraeus),  soon  became  a  favourite 
meeting-place  for  the  learned  world  of  Athens.  Here  were 
to  be  met  a  few  natives,  such  as  the  erudite  ‘  gymnasiarch  ’ 
Gennadios,  together  with  domesticated  strangers  such  as 
Eossf  and  Finlay,  and  Leaf  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
visitors  such  as  the  illustrious  geographer  Karl  Bitter.  In 

the  intelligent  demesmen  took  the  good  professor  for  a  monk 
‘because  of  his  whiskers.’  Curtius  formed  a  very  just  estimate 
of  the  meteorological  mythology  developed  by  Forchhammer  in  his 
‘  Hellenika,*  and  elsewhere.  Forchhammer  remained  professor  at  Kiel 
from  1836  to  1894,  being  long  identified  with  a  loyal  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Augustenburg,  which  brought 
him  no  favour  from  either  the  Danish  or  the  Prussian  Government. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  trouvailles  made  about  this 
time  was  the  well-known  Stele  of  Aristion. 

t  Curtius  subsequently  visited  this  ‘  wealthy  Scottish  nobleman,' 
as  he  amusingly  calls  him,  at  his  house  near  Aphidns,  where  he  met 
the  celebrated  Armenian,  Mrs.  Finlay,  who  for  some  years  survived 
her  distinguished  husband,  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  Greece. 
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the  company  of  the  last-named  Curtins  undertook  his  first 
Greek  ride,  in  October  1837,  coming  up  with  him  at 
Eleusis,*  and  thence  proceeding  to  Megara,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  just  beyond  whose  ancient  walls 

I  ‘  there  suddenly  lies  spread  out  before  your  eyes  the  richest  of  valleys, 

I  into  which  a  steep  road  leads  down,  with  a  pavement  dating  in  part 

\  from  the  days  of  antiquity.  A  rivulet  ripples  audibly  through  the 

I  densest  foliage  of  myrtle,  oleander,  arbutus,  and  planes ;  coming  from 

the  bare  hills  of  Attica,  one  seems  to  have  entered  a  magic  land.’ 

They  passed  on  to  the  valley  of  Nemea,  where  still  stood  a 
few  (they  are  now,  we  think,  still  fewer)  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  and  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Tiryns  to  Nauplia 
’  and  Epidaurus.  Curtius’s  second  journey,  made  with  Count 

Wolf  Baudissin,  afterwards  known  for  his  interest  in 
Shaksperean  studies,  first  introduced  him  to  Peloponnesus 
and  to  Olympia,  with  which  his  name  was  at  a  later  date*  to 
be  so  memorably  associated.  But  as  yet — though  the  French 
had  already  dug  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at  Olympia 
— there  was  little  more  to  be  done  there  than, 

‘  with  the  aid  of  Pausanias  and  of  one’s  own  imagination,  to  adorn  the 
valley  as  it  was  adorned  of  old.  It  is  wide  and  pleasant,  but  not 
very  distinguished.  .  .  .  yet  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recite 
Pindaric  Odes  on  the  Kronion,  and  to  picture  to  myself  the  long  lines 
of  horses  and  mules  arriving  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  But 
Baudissin  and  I  found  the  atmosphere  so  oppressive  that  we  grew 
faint  and  tired.  It  remains  all  but  incredible  that  in  this  low-lying 
district  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  the  Greeks  could  walk,  and 
run,  and  wrestle  as  they  did.’  t 

He  made  several  other  trips  during  his  Greek  sojourn ;  one 

*  Eleusis  was,  of  course,  rei)eatedly  visited  by  Curtius  during  this 
and  later  visits  to  Athens.  He  writes  (in  1888)  that  he  had  spent 
whole  weeks  at  Eleusis,  of  old  ‘  the  supplement  of  Athens,  a  small, 
quite  antique  family  polity,  in  whose  sanctuaries,  as  newly  discovered 
inscriptions  show,  an  inner  sense  of  religion  found  nourishment,  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  distracted  polytheism  around.’  See  also 
‘  Athens  and  Eleusis  ’  in  vol.  iii.  of  ‘  A.  u.  G.’  (1884),  where,  from  the 
psephism  of  445-4  b.c.,  then  recently  discovered,  he  draws  far-reaching 
deductions  as  to  the  conservative  element  in  Pericles’  later  policy, 
as  illustrated  by  thi<^attempt  to  strengthen  the  relations  between  Athens 
and  Eleusis  and  the  worship  of  Demeter. 

t  Writing  from  Athens  in  1874  Curtius  insists  on  the  view  that 
the  climate  of  Attica  has  in  the  course  of  time  undergone  essential 
changes.  ‘  On  this  dry  soil,  in  this  dry  glow  of  the  sun,  the  Athenians 
could  not  have  worked  so  hard.  At  Tattoi  [the  King’s  country-seat 
above  Athens]  one  has  an  inkling  of  the  sort  of  climate  the  Athenians 
used  to  enjoy.’ 
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to  the  Northern  Cyclades — where,  as  in  many  of  the  Greek 
islands,  were  to  be  found  a  prosperity  and  activity  unknown 
to  most  of  the  mainland,  coupled  with  a  charming  simplicity 
and  kindliness  of  manners — anchoring  on  the  way  out  as 
the  full  moon  shone  on  Cape  Sunium  and  its  white  columns 
of  marble,  and  continuing  the  voyage  in  the  morning  to 
Ceos,  and  thence  to  Tenos  and  Delos — 

‘  Sacred,  venerated  Delos ! — that  has  befallen  her  which  she  feared 
would  befall  should  the  god  Apollo  desert  her :  she  has  become  the 
most  solitary  and  despised  of  all  the  isles.  Nay,  worse — the  quaran¬ 
tine  has  been  set  up  there  fur  all  ships  infected  with  the  plague.’ 

Another  trip  took  him  by  land  to  Parnassus  and  Delphi ; 
and  yet  another,  in  the  company  of  his  school-friend 
Emmanuel  Geibel,*  by  way  of  Syra  to  the  marble  island  of 
Paros,  and  to  Naxos.  The  records  of  this  latter  voyage  are 
curious,  because  Curtius’s  stay  at  Naxos  inspired  him  with 
an  interest  in  a  much-neglected  period  of  Greek  history. 
We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  extract  his  account  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos,  which  he  has 
elsewhere  supplemented  by  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  fate 
of  the  young  descendant  of  the  ducal  Coronello  family,  a 
beautiful  and  intelligent  boy  whom  he  found  on  the  island 
with  his  relations  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  poverty.f  The 

•  Not  long  after  Curtius  had  taken  up  his  duties  as  a  private  tutor 
at  Athens  Emmanuel  Geibel  came  out  there  to  be  employed  in  the 
same  capacity  in  a  wealthy  Phanariote  family.  The  young  poet  rather 
resented  his  bonds,  but  found  solace  in  the  com{)any  of  his  old  school¬ 
fellow,  and  they  signalised  their  Hellenic  communings  by  publishing  a 
volume  of  translations  fn)m  the  classics  in  the  ancient  metres  with 
their  joint  names  (Bonn,  1840).  Geibel  left  Greece  before  Curtius, 
but  his  stay  there  contributed  to  mature  that  sense  of  moderation  and 
self-restraint  which  is  characteristic  of  his  lightfooted  muse.  (See 
Curtius’s  reminiscences  of  his  friend,  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  iii.)  The  two 
often  met  in  Berlin,  where  a  play  by  Geibel  (afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Meister  ’  Andrea)  was  performed  before  the  King, 
Prince  Frederick  William  (afterwards  Emperor  Frederick)  being  among 
the  actors.  Geibel  finally  settled  down  at  Lubeck,  where,  in  the  house 
of  Theodor  Curtius,  he  in  1868  presented  to  King  William  of  Prussia 
a  copy  of  verses  expressive  of  a  wish  that  the  Prussian  eagle  might 
extend  his  flight  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  For  this  the  poet  lost 
his  Bavarian  pension,  but  gained  a  Prussian  one. 

t  See  the  address  on  ‘Naxos’  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  iii.  An  English¬ 
man,  compassionating  the  boy,  proposed  to  take  him  to  London  and 
educate  him  there ;  but  the  Naxian  clergy  saved  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  heretic,  and  by  way  of  compensation  settled  that  he 
should  every  morning  pull  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the  Lazarist  monastery, 
and  receive  the  dole  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
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thought  of  collecting  in  the  Archipelago  materials  for  a 
history  of  medieval  Greece,  more  especially  in  the  Frank 
period,  recurred  to  Curtins  on  his  way  home  at  Venice, 
where  he  was,  however,  more  effectively  interested  in  the 
unexpected  abundance  of  ancient  Greek  sculptures,  includ¬ 
ing  a  colossal  head  manifestly  from  the  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Not  long  after  Curtius’s  return  from  Naxos  hopes  were 
raised  in  him  which  early  in  April  1840  were  fulfilled  by 
the  arrival  at  Athens  of  the  man  whom  he  venerated  as  the 
foremost  living  master  of  Greek  historical  and  archaeological 
learning.  The  interest  with  which  Curtius  looked  forward  to 
Karl  Ottfried  Muller’s  visit  to  Greece  was  enhanced  by  the 
encouragement  extended  by  the  great  Gottingen  professor  to 
a  project  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  his  former  pupil’s 
mind.  The  wider  scheme  had  developed  out  of  a  notion 
of  ‘  revising  and  rewriting  Leake  ’*  into  the  plan  of  an 
independent  work  on  the  historical  and  archaeological  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Greece,  and  in  the  first  instance  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  this  portion  was  to  be  published  in  the  following  year. 
Ottfried  Muller  arrived  in  high  spirits,  bringing  with  him, 
as  he  said,  sackful  of  big  raisins/  i.e.  original  ideas, 
and  accompanied  by  a  skilled  archaeologist  (Dr.  Scholl)  and 
a  draughtsman.  He  at  once  claimed  Curtius  as  an  additional 
associate  for  his  projected  researches,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  scholarship  made  him  free  as  to  the  use  of  all  or  ainy  of 
the  expected  results.  Three  weeks  the  great  scholar  spent 
with  his  younger  friend  at  Athens,  where  fortunately  the 
Acropolis  excavations  happened  to  actively  progressing ; 
and  then  in  May  they  set  forth  on  a  short  trip  to  Megara,  and 
thence  to  Argos,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  Arcadia.  Though  they 
returned  to  Athens  in  the  heat  of  June,  everything  had  gone 
well ;  and  Muller  was  so  full  of  energy  that  after  a  rest  of  ten 
days  he  and  his  two  aides,  with  Curtius  once  more  by  their 
side,  were  on  horseback  again  on  their  way  to  Delphi,  an 

*  Leake’s  ‘  Travels  to  the  Morea  ’  correspond  in  range  to  Ernst 
Curtius’s  ‘  Peloponnesos,’  which  actually  appeared  in  1851-2;  his 
‘  Topography  of  Athens  ’  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  work  which 
formed  the  crown  of  Curtius’s  labours.  Of  William  Martin  Leake’s 
deserts  a  full  appreciation  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of ‘A.  u.  G.,’  all  the 
more  notable  since  the  ‘  Letters  ’  contain  a  remark  or  two  about 
English  archaeological  research  and  ‘  English  guineas’  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  writer,  and  certainly  inapposite  at  the  present  day, 
when  in  this  country  the  ‘  guineas  ’  do  not  flow  very  abundantly  for 
such  purposes. 
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examination  of  whose  site  and  remains  had  from  the  first 
been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Muller’s  Greek  expedition. 
The  spring  had  been  wet  and  cold,  and  this  led  him  to 
contemn  the  power  of  the  summer  sun,  which  had  suddenly 
blazed  forth  at  its  fiercest.  On  June  30,  1840,  the  party 
quitted  Athens,  and  on  July  5  they  reached  Thebes,  where 
they  halted  for  a  rest.  They  then  continued  their  journey 
round  the  shore  of  Lake  Copais,  choosing  their  night- 
quarters  with  great  care  on  rising  ground,  and  on  one 
occasion  only,  when  near  Orchoraenos  (one  of  the  places 
Muller  had  been  most  anxious  to  visit),  sleeping  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  morass.  They  then  ascended  again,  and  after  crossing 
the  declivities  of  the  Kallidromos,  and  passing  Thermopylae 
and  Heraclea,  rode  down  Mount  (Eta  into  the  land  of  the 
Dorians,  whose  history  Muller  had  rewritten  in  his  master¬ 
piece.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  tour  he  had  shown  a  certain 
amount  of  lassitude ;  but  when  after  a  short  stay  at  Salon  a 
the  party  reached  Delphi,  he  was  prepared  to  spend  eight 
days  there  in  active  excavation  work.  The  first  days  of 
Muller’s  Delphic  sojourn  were,  in  the  words  of  his  companion, 
‘  the  last  unclouded  days  of  his  life.’ 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  in  the  foss,  where  he  cowered 
in  a  trying  position  in  order  to  copy  the  inscription  on 
the  corner-stone  of  the  wall  and  refused  to  allow  Curtius  to 
take  his  place,  the  physical  powers  of  the  great  scholar  gave 
way.  On  the  following  day  he  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
resume  work ;  and  on  the  24th  the  party  left  Delphi  for 
Lebadea.  Here  he  refused  medical  aid,  but  on  the  27th  it 
became  necessary  to  move  on  towards  Athens  by  the  shortest 
route.  At  Thespiee  he  was  still  able  to  make  some  entries  in 
his  journal  concerning  the  marble  reliefs  in  the  ruins ;  but 
when  the  party  reached  Platsese  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  the 
inn,  the  hand  of  death  already  visibly  upon  him.  Next 
morning  they  propped  him  on  his  horse,  but  had  to  carry 
him  for  most  of  the  two  and  a  half  hours’  journey  which 
they  still  had  to  accomplish  through  the  wild  solitudes  of 
the  Cithteron,  before  at  Kasa  (Eleutherm)  they  made  the 
highroad  from  Thebes  to  Athens.  At  Kasa  the  sick  man 
had  a  night’s  rest,  and  in  the  morning  King  Otto’s  physician 
arrived,  with  the  most  comfortable  of  the  royal  carriages,  sent 
by  the  King.  On  the  30th  Athens  was  reached,  and  three 
other  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance.  But  the 
malign  fever  prevailed ;  and  on  the  following  afternoon 
Ottfried  Muller  breathed  his  last.  He  was  in  his  forty-third 
year.  They  buried  him  in  Colonos,  where  the  hill 
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‘  rises  gently  out  of  the  fair  plain ;  the  view  including  on  the  one 
side  the  olive>gardens  of  the  ancient  Academy,  and  on  the  other 
covering,  without  any  intervening  obstacle,  the  city  of  Athens  and  her 
harbours ’ ; 

and,  as  Curtins  related  at  a  later  date, 

‘  while  following  him  to  the  grave  I  vowed  to  myself  that  so  far  as  it 
lay  with  me  I  would  make  good  what  the  cause  of  learning  had  so 
prematurely  lost  in  him.’  * 

Curtius’s  farewell  to  Greece  was  not  delayed  for  long  after 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  master.  Before  his  departure 
he  found  time  for  one  more  excursion — a  sail  on  a  royal 
cutter  to  the  island  of  Poros,  where  the  Poseidonion  recalls 
the  death  of  Demosthenes,  whose  personality  stands  forth 
with  so  singular  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
‘  History.*  The  parting  from  Greece  went  very  near  to  his 
heart ;  and  when  he  left  Athens,  on  a  dark  November  night 
in  1840,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  being  dragged  away  by 
daemonic  forces — or,  the  metaphor  varying,  like  a  parcel 
despatched  into  space.  The  homeward  journey — Borne 
above  all,  and  Venice,  and  even  the  sudden  immersion  in  the 
‘  repose  of  old  Bavaria  ’ — brought  him  many  new  experiences 
of  interest ;  but  nothing  could  henceforth  efface  from  his 
mind  the  impression  left  there  by  Hellas. 

‘  Now,’  he  wrote  on  his  return  to  quiet  Lubeck,  ‘  I  intend  to  work 
on  tranquilly.  As  to  myself,  I  feel  that  an  entirely  new  life  has  come 
into  my  study  of  antiquity.  My  conceptions  of  Hellas  are  like  clear 
rivulets,  with  which  I  keep  the  field  of  my  philology  fresh  nnd 
green.  I  now  take  a  human  interest  in  all  questions  that  concern  the 
life  of  antiquity  in  nature  and  in  art.’ 

In  October  1841  Curtius  again  took  up  his  abode  at 
Berlin,  in  order  to  complete  his  doctor’s  dissertation  and 
take  his  degree  at  Halle,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
intention  of  ‘  habilitating  ’  himself.  Among  his  professorial 
friends  at  Berlin  there  was  a  general  consensus  as  to  the 
melancholy  future  awaiting  any  one  who  set  up  as  a  Privat- 
docent,  and  even  Eanke  sapiently  pointed  out  that  ‘  the 
‘  academic  career,  though  the  safest  of  all  careers,  requires  a 
‘  vast  deal  of  patience.’  During  this  trying  period  of  his  life 
Ernst  Curtius  was  solaced  by  the  company  of  his  younger 

*  The  narrative  in  Curtiue’s  ‘  Letters,’  which  we  have  only  been 
able  to  summarise  quite  briefly,  of  Muller’s  last  journey  and  death 
was  afterwards  reproduced  by  him  in  a  paper  published  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’ 
vol.  ii.,  together  with  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  1880  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  Muller’s  statue  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
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brother  Georg,  who  was  preparing  his  doctor’s  dissertation 
on  the  Greek  noun,  while  Ernst  was  at  work  on  his  about 
the  Athenian  harbours.  After  they  had  been  both  approved 
for  their  degrees,  Ernst  held  assistant-masterships  in  the 
Joachimsthal  and  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
while  Georg  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  in  the  well-known 
Vitzthum-Blochmann  Institute  at  Dresden.  But  Georg  was 
more  exclusively  than  his  elder  brother  attracted  to  the 
work  of  an  academical  teacher,  and  began  as  Privatdocent 
at  Berlin  the  .career  which,  as  professor  at  Prague  (from 
1848)  and  afterwards  at  Kiel  and  Leipzig,  he  continued  with 
so  conspicuous  a  success.  In  the  last-named  University, 
where  he  taught  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life, 
he  became  the  centre  and  the  inspiration  of  the  strongest 
philological  school  in  Europe.  He  died  in  1885.* 

Fortune  shaped  Ernst’s  career  differently  from  that  of  his 

*  See  Ernst  Curtius’s  preface  to  Georg  Curtius’s  ‘  Ausgewiihlte  Reden 
und  Vortriige’  (Leipzig,  1886),  on  philological  and  cognate  topics, 
dedicated  to  Empress  Augusta ;  and  cf.  E.  Windisch,  ‘  Georg  Curtius  ’ 
(Berlin,  1887).  Georg  Curtius  was  not  one  of  the  founders  of  com- 
pirative  philology,  but  belonged  to  the  generation  that  succeeded  them. 
He  drew  his  material  largely  from  Bopp  and  Pott ;  he  was  inspired  by 
the  acute  investigations  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  he  followed 
on  the  lines  of  Jacob  Grimm.  It  was  not  so  much  the  study  ol 
language  in  the  abstract  which  attracted  him ;  still  less  was  it  his 
object  to  accumulate  the  knowledge  of  one  language  after  another,  like 
a  Mezzofanti.  His  aim  was  rather  to  study  his  beloved  Greek 
language,  in  all  its  stages  and  dialects,  with  the  minutest  accuracy  and 
in  the  light  which  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  it  from  the  most  various 
sources.  His  brother  Ernst  described  him  as  ‘  the  first  who  methodically 
utilised  the  results  of  comparative  philology  for  the  classical  languages ; 
he  will  be  one  of  the  last  who  have  united  the  nearly  developed 
science  of  language  to  classical  scholarship  in  so  full  a  measure  on 
both  sides  that  they  could  in  German  Universities  represent  both  Greek 
literature  and  comparative  grammar.’  Though  Georg  Curtius  was 
by  no  means  devoid  of  the  power  of  ingenious  combination  and  bold 
speculation,  few  men  have  kept  more  distinct  from  one  another  formal 
fact  and  ingenious  conjtctmre.  His  effort  was  always  to  extend  the 
reign  of  law,  although  to  the  very  last  he  was  obliged  to  leave  whole 
outlying  provinces  to  anarchy.  It  was  an  irony  of  fate  that  in  the 
comparatively  short  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  the  ‘  Principles  ’  discoveries  were  made  which 
brought  cosmos  into  chaos,  and  made  the  most  consistent  of  philologists 
appear  for  the  time  the  champion  of  absolute  license.  None  the  less 
his  had  been  the  fortune  which  any  true  teacher  would  desire — to  see 
his  teaching  superseded  by  pupils  whom  he  had  trained  and  who 
worked  on  lines  which  he  had  laid  down. 
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brother  Georg,  though  both  had  the  same  ultimate  goal. 
In  June  1843,  while  still  engaged  in  schoolwork— of  which 
he  would  never  allow  the  importance  to  be  underrated — 
he  habilitated  himself  as  Privatdocent  at  Berlin,  after  sending 
in  a  dissertation  on  Delphi.  He  began  his  course  in  Attic 
topography  with  the  respectable  number  of  twenty  to  thirty 
entries.  But  the  first  conspicuous  success  achieved  by  him 
was  ‘  non-gremial.’  In  those  days — the  best  days  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  of  whose  refining  and  ennobling 
influence  the  memory  has  unhappily  been  obscured  by  the 
political  troubles  that  were  to  follow — Berlin  was  more  than 
ever  intent  upon  the  pleasures  of  intellect ;  and  inter  alia  the 
indefatigable  Friedrich  von  Eaumer  had  recently  organised 
a  cycle  of  high-class  popular  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Singakademie,  and  which  survived  the  inevitable 
academical  ridicule.*  Ernst  Curtius  delivered  one  of  these 
lectures,  taking  for  his  subject  the  Acropolis,  to  an  audience 
of  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  including  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  Princess  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Empress 
Augusta),  and  the  usual  ‘  elite  of  Berlin  society.’  A  witty 
account  of  the  affair  was  sent  home  to  Liibeck  by  Kurd 
von  Schloezer,  whose  sister  had  just  married  Ernst’s  brother 
Theodor,  and  who  afterwards  became  Prussian  Minister  at 
the  Vatican.  The  King’s  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  proposed  lecture  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whose 
acquaintance  Curtius  had  recently  made,  and  whose  ready 
kindness  should  be  remembered,  together  with  the  energy 
and  versatility  of  his  genius,  long  after  certain  weaknesses 
which  these  ‘  Letters  ’  too  do  not  leave  unnoticed  have 
been  forgotten.  There  must  have  been  something  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  Frederick  William  IV.  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
young  archajologist,  who  in  sending  a  copy  of  his  printed 
lecture  to  his  favourite  cousin,  Victorine  Boissonnet,  at 
Liibeck,  could  beg  her  to  tell  him  quite  candidly  how  she 
liked  the  taste  of  his  archaeology.  ‘  You  have  an  open  mind 
‘  for  art,  as  I  like  to  conceive  of  her  in  antiquity  also — the 
‘  handmaid  of  divine  service,  the  expression  of  religious 
‘  worship.’ 

But  while  Curtius  was  speculating  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  his  career  there,  his  lecture 

*  ‘  Savigny,’  writes  Curtius,  ‘  called  the  lectures  a  spoken  penny 
magazine.  The  first  lecture  treated  certain  of  the  less  known 
matiinmls  of  Southern  Africa.  The  ladies  took  copious  notes,  and 
when  going  home  were  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  unknown,  and  nothing  about  the  known,  mammals.* 
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on  the  Acropolis  had  a  wholly  unexpected  personal  result. 
Some  time  in  the  following  year,  1844,  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  who,  as  we  saw,  had  been  one  of  his  hearers, 
thought  of  securing  his  services  for  the  instruction  of  her 
only  son.  Prince  Frederick  William  (as  the  future  Emperor 
Frederick  was  then  called),  a  boy  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  age.  The  Prince’s  French  tutor  (Frederic  Godet,  of 
NeucMtel)  was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  After  some 
negotiations,  Curtius,  in  July  1844,  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
post  of  tutor  to  the  Prince,  the  excellent  General  von  Unruh 
retaining  that  of  military  governor.  Curtius  recognised  the 
importance  for  himself  of  the  step  which  he  had  thus  after 
much  reflexion  taken,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  involved 
for  his  work  as  a  scholar ;  he  also,  be  it  said  to  his  honour, 
recognised  from  the  first  its  importance  for  his  royal  pupil. 
He  had  been  apprised  that 

‘  the  Prince  ia  of  a  soft  temperament,  capable  of  great  devotion  and 
affectionately  sympathetic,  but  also  inclined  to  violent  outbursts  of 
temper.  It  is  of  incalculable  moment  who  is  his  companion  from  the 
present  time  to  his  eighteenth  year.’ 

And  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  task  undertaken  by 
him  was  enhanced  after  his  first  longer  interview  with  the 
Prince’s  mother.  This  volume  contains  many  references  to 
the  future  Empress  Augusta,  who  for  obvious  reasons  has 
experienced  a  treatment  the  reverse  of  generous  in  some  of 
the  records  of  the  great  events  in  which  she  played  no 
unworthy  part.* 

‘  She  cares,’  her  son’s  new  tutor  wrote,  ‘  little  for  herself ;  and  I  think 
that  the  thought  of  at  some  time  wearing  the  crown,  and  of  how  soon  it 
will  be  that  ^e  will  wear  it,  occupies  her  very  little.  But  the  question 
of  her  life  is  the  education  of  her  son.  That  he  should  grow  up  strong 
in  mind  and  body,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  enormous  problems 
of  the  age,  this  is  the  constant  subject  of  her  thoughts.  She  lives 
entirely  in  the  future  of  her  son.  She  herself  searches  and  chooses 
for  him,  and  it  is  purely  her  personal  confidence  which  places  in  my 
hands  the  conduct  and  completion  of  his  education.’ 

Cnrtius’s  correspondence  with  the  Prince  shows  that  the 
infli  3nce  exercised  by  the  elder  man,  which  endured  long  after 
Tel  machus  ceased  to  have  occasion  for  Mentor,  was  all  for 
good.  Of  the  last  years  of  the  Prince’s  boyhood  we  have 
occasional  pleasant  glimpses.  We  read  how,  in  1845,  he  paid 


*  A  just  appreciation  of  her,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
education  of  her  con,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  O.  Kaemmel  in 
the  ‘Grenzboten’  for  October  1903. 
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a  visit  with  his  tutor  to  Liibeck,  where  he  was  much  im* 
pressed  by  the  churches  and  the  famous  Memling,  but  still 
more  by  the  dSjeuners  at  Theodor  Curtius’s  house,  and  his 
own  participation  in  them  with  the  grown-ups.  And  again, 
how  at  Babel  sberg  the  young  Prince  and  twelve  com¬ 
panions  of  his  own  age,  ‘  whom  he  outtopped  one  and 
all,  as  Diana  did  her  nymphs,’  sang  to  Curtius’s  piano 
accompaniment  the  song  of  ‘  Schleswig-Holstein  meerum- 
‘  schlungen  ’ — girt  by  the  sea,  not  yet  (much  against  the 
Prince’s  will,  as  we  remember)  swallowed  up  by  Prussia. 
And  we  note  the  impression  made  upon  the  youth — then 
in  his  seventeenth  year — by  the  humiliating  events  of  March 
1848,  and  of  the  subsequent  month,  when  his  father  was 
driven  as  a  fugitive  to  England,  and  returned  undaunted, 
giving  proof  in  these  troublous  times  of  his  fitness  for  the 
great  future  in  store  for  him.  Curtius,  whose  personal 
property  was  temporarily  sequestrated  as  belonging  to  a 
member  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia’s  household,  bore  himself 
with  great  spirit  during  these  trials ;  and  though  he  refused 
to  join  in  the  jeremiads  which  went  up  from  nobility  and 
ofBcers  at  Potsdam,  his  experiences  made  of  the  born 
republican  a  firmly  convinced  constitutional  monarchist. 
More  suo^  he  found  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the 
Hellenes,  with  whom  the  monarchical  principle  was 
indigenous,  never  lost  sight  of  it,  until  at  last  its  saving 
force  for  national  life  was  evolved  by  their  historical  and 
philosophical  thinkers  and  teachers.*  Of  the  young  Prince’s 
behaviour  at  a  most  trying  stage  of  his  career,  Curtius 
wrote,  about  Christmas-time,  1848; — 

‘  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  thoughts,  his 
sincere  piety,  his  openness  to  all  human  influences  that  are  beautiful 
and  elevated,  his  remarkable  power  of  self-control  and  self-restraint, 
his  immovable  sense  of  justice,  the  bourgeois  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and,  finally,  the  delight^l  gift  of  gaining  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  by 
look  or  speech — I  cannot  but  think  that  all  these  gilts  must  become 
blessings  for  the  nation  at  whose  head  he  is  destined  to  take  his  place. 
But,  whatever  may  happen,*  he  prophetically  adds,  ‘I  may  lay  the 
certainty  to  my  heart  that  he  will  bear  any  sad  ill-fortune  that  may 
await  him  without  guile  and  with  noble  self-command.  The  fate  of 
Germany  rests  on  his  youthful  head.’ 


*  Compare  with  ‘  Die  Idee  des  Konigthum’s  in  ihrer  geschichtlicben 
Entwickelung  ’  (1874),  in  vol.  i.  of  ‘A.  u.  G.,’  the  interesting  essay 
‘Das  Konigthum  bei  denAlten’  (1886),  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  same. 
What  is  there  said  concerning  the  monarchical  principles  of  Isocrates 
and  his  school  is  developed  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  ‘  History  of  Greece.’ 
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The  Prince  at  no  time  pretended  any  special  aptitude  or 
ambition  for  great  intellectual  efforts ;  and  it  was  to  the 
young  man’s  mind  and  character  as  a  whole  that  the 
guidance  of  Curtius  contributed  to  impart  elevation  and 
strength.  The  letters  which,  after  he  had  left  the  Prince 
as  a  student  at  Bonn,  he  addressed  to  his  former  pupil 
on  important  occasions  in  his  subsequent  career,  bear 
the  uniform  impress  of  a  consistent  endeavour  to  this 
end.  The  Prince’s,  the  Crown  Prince’s,  the  Emperor’s 
replies,  all  give  evidence  of  the  same  grateful  openness  and 
simple  modesty.  The  Prince  makes  no  secret  of  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  dislikes ;  he  speaks  with  warm  affection  of  his  sister 
Princess  Louisa  (whom,  on  her  marriage  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  Curtius  congratulated  with  one  of  the  effusions  of 
his  ready  muse),  and  with  some  anxiety  about  his  cousin 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  whom  he  met  at  Moscow  in  1856. 
Curtius  saw  Prince  Frederick  William  in  the  early  days  of  his 
wedded  happiness,  and  was  told  hy  the  Prince  of  Prussia  of 
his  discovery  ‘  that  he  had  himself  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
‘  the  Princess  Royal.’  *  When,  in  1862,  the  Crown  Prince 
began  to  feel  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  his  father,  he  wisely 
declined  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  by  letter ;  but  in  the 
following  year  (1863)  he  writes  from  Inveraray  Castle  that 
he  tries  to  keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  he  can ; 

‘  because  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bismarck ;  and  yet,  so  long 
as  1  can  manage  it,  must  avoid  anything  that  might  officially  demon¬ 
strate  an  open  rupture  with  the  Government.’ 

Then  came  the  crisis  of  1866 ;  but  even  after  it  had  ended 
gloriously  for  Prussia  the  Crown  Prince  expressed  his  dis¬ 
like  of  the  way  in  which  that  end  had  been  reached  : 

‘  That  this  war  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  deliberate  design  of 
Bismarck’s;  indeed,  that  the  whole  process  of  making  the  domestic 
condict  more  and  more  acute  could  only  find  its  issue  in  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  :  this  had  already  become  clear  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
...  We  drifted  and  drifted  towards  a  violent  catastrophe,  which  my 
father  sought  to  prevent  by  all  the  personal  resources  at  his  command, 
without  perceiving  that  others  thought  otherwise,  and  achieved  what 
they  intended.’ 

The  Crown  Prince  took  a  kindly  interest  in  all  the  events 
of  Curtius’s  private  life ;  became  godfather  to  his  son ;  and 
after  his  final  return  to  Berlin,  as  will  be  mentioned  below, 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  present  at  the 
course  of  lectures  on  the  English  Constitution  privately  delivered  to 
the  young  couple  by  that  eminent  authority,  Professor  Gneist. 
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materially  furthered  his  archaeological  work  and  researches. 
Higher  hopes  than  ever  were  rested  by  Curtius  upon  the  future 
of  his  princely  friend,  and  it  was  in  1882  that,  with  his 
mind  full  of  these,  he  composed  the  speech  on  the  ‘  Mission 
‘  of  a  Sovereign.’*  Alas!  five  years  later — in  May  1887 — 
he  had  in  writing  to  the  Crown  Prince  to  refer  to  his  loss 
of  voice,  and  cheerfully  recalled  to  him  his  father’s  praise  of 
his  singing-powers  in  the  old  tutorship  days.  The  Crown 
Prince  answered  not  less  cheerfully  ;  but  when  in  November 
he  wrote  again  from  San  Remo,  he  was  too  evidently  hoping 
against  hope.  During  his  brief  reign  the  Emperor  Frederick 
found  time  to  thank  Curtius  by  letter  for  his  oratorical 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  Curtius 
paid  his  former  pupil  one  visit  at  Charlottenburg. 

‘  He  embraced  me  cordially.  His  bearing  is  admirable.  His 
countenance  shows  a  wonderfully  affecting  combination  of  dignity 
(Hoheit)  with  gentleness  (^Milde).  Of  course,  conversation  can  only  be 
carried  on  with  much  difficulty;  it  is  not  easy  to  read  quickly  the 
short  pencil-notes.’ 

The  dread  interval  {das  unheimliche  Provisorium)  was  soon 
over ;  and  on  June  30,  1888,  Curtius  delivered  a  speech  in 
memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  the  aula  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  on  March  22  of  the  same  year 
he  had  spoken  in  remembrance  of  the  Emperor  William.t 

Before  returning  to  Curtius’s  own  career,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be,  at  least  primarily,  what  he  calls  ‘  an  edition  of 
‘Curtius  in  usum  DeZpAini,’ we  cannot  but  advert  to  a  special 
result  of  this  connexion.  Just  after,  in  1844,  he  had 
become  tutor  to  the  Prince,  and  at  the  same  time  an  official 
of  the  Prussian  State  by  qualifying  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Berlin  University,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  brother  Theodor 
at  Liibeck : 

‘  A  time  will  come  when  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  will 
depend  on  the  sentiments  entertained  by  non-Prussian  Germany 
towards  the  Prussian  State.  Might  our  own  activity  also,  and  might 
our  native  city,  not  remain  too  long  excluded  from  the  vital  interests 
of  our  country  at  large  !  ’ 

The  words,  though  vague,  had  a  real  significance.  Theodor 
Curtius  (born  in  1811  as  the  second  son  of  his  father)  carried 
out  the  principle  of  action  advocated  by  his  brother  Ernst, 
and  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  connexion  formed  by  the  latter 

*  ‘  Der  Beruf  des  FUrsten  ’  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  iii. 

t  Both  speeches  are  printed  in  vol  iii.  of  ‘A.  u.  G.’  (‘Unter  drei 
Kaisern  ’). 
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with  the  Prussian  royal  family.  To  the  patriotic  insight  and 
foresight  of  Theodor  Curtius,  more  than  of  any  other  man, 
is  attributable  the  new  birth  of  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
city.*  In  June  1866  the  Liibeck  Senate  on  his  motion 
refused  its  assent  to  the  proposal  for  mobilisation  brought 
forward  in  the  Germanic  Diet  by  Austria,  and  this  action 
being  followed  by  Bremen  was  also  followed  by  Hamburg. 
Theodor  Curtius  may  be  said  to  have  thus  saved  the  political 
future  of  Liibeck ;  and  neither  Bismarck  nor  the  King  ever 
forgot  the  service  rendered  by  her  at  a  critical  moment. 
In  1867,  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  Queen  Augusta 
rather  naively  told  the  ^nator  that  she  would  gladly  have 
seen  his  brother  Ernst  present  as  deputy ;  and  in  1868,  when 
the  King  was  an  honoured  guest  in  Theodor’s  house,  Ernst 
wrote  to  him  : — 

‘  It  has  been  ordered  by  fate  that  both  the  King  and  his  son  have 
entered  into  so  many  personal  relations  with  our  house  and  our  city ; 
and  the  less  that  we  have  sought  them,  the  more  we  may  rejoice  in 
them,  and  hope  to  God  that  for  the  commonweal  also  they  have  not 
been  without  their  use.’  t 

Early  in  1850  Ernst  Curtius,  whose  engagement  in  the 
royal  service  had  lasted  some  five  years  and  a  half,  once 
more  established  himself  at  Berlin,  where  he  married.  He 
had  the  title  of  Professor  Extraordinarius ;  but  his  University 
prospects  were  not  particularly  encouraging.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  the  habit  of  fidgeting,  and  (in  1851)  brought 
out  the  long-delayed  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Peloponnesos.’  The 
death  of  his  (first)  wife  in  the  summer  of  this  year — very 
touching  letters  were  written  to  him  on  the  occasion  by  the 


*  See  ‘  BUrgermeister  Curtius :  Lebensbild  eines  hanseatischen 
Staatsmanns  im  19  Jahrhundert.*  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Paul 
Curtius  (Berlin,  1902).  Theodor  Curtius  was  elected  a  Senator  of 
Liibeck  in  1846,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  commercial  recovery  of 
the  city  was  his  success  in  securing,  in  the  teeth  of  much  opposition, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  a  concession  for  the  LUbeck-BUchen 
railway.  Of  still  greater  importance  was  the  opening,  again  largely 
due  to  his  exertions,  of  the  direct  LUbeck-Hamburg  railway  in  1865. 

f  It  may  be  added  that,  by  dint  of  great  exertions,  Theodor  Curtius 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Liibeck  to  the  Zollverein  in  1867,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  obtaining  most  favourable  terms  for  the  city.  Bismarck 
had  told  him  that  the  Prussian  Government  would  always  treat 
Liibeck  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  Prussian  town,  and  he  kept  his 
word  in  this  and  subsequent  transactions.  Theodor  Curtius  died  in 
1889,  having  filled  the  ofiice  of  Burgomaster  of  Liibeck  during  three 
biennia’  periods  from  1869  to  1874. 
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Prince  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt — was  a  sudden  blow  ; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  1852  he  had  recovered  sufficient 
energy  to  repeat,  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  success  which  several 
years  before  had  attended  his  lecture  on  the  Acropolis. 
This  time  the  subject  of  his  discourse  was  Olympia  j 
and  though  not  much  came  immediately  of  the  King’s 
humorous  announcement  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  for  him  to  go  about  with  a  bag 
and  collect  money  for  the  cause,  the  seed  had  been  sown 
which  was  to  spring  up  into  life  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  (1875).  In  the  same  year,  1852,  the  Berlin 
firm  of  Weidmann  proposed  to  Curtius  for  their  standard 
series — for  which  Mommsen  was  writing  a  ‘History  of  Home’ 
— a  ‘  History  of  Greece  ’ ;  and  with  certain  reservations  (he 
had  first  to  complete  the  editing  of  the  final  volume  of  the 
*  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum  ’  *)  he  accepted  the  offer. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  his  wedding  with  his  second  wife  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Prince.  But  there  still  seemed  no 
prospect  of  an  ordinary  professorship  for  him  at  Berlin; 
and  when  in  1856  he  was  offered  the  chair  vacated  at 
Gottingen  by  the  death  of  Karl  Friedrich  Hermann,  and 
formerly  filled  by  Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  he  accepted  it. 
An  attempt  to  preserve  him  for  Berlin  on  this  occasion 
came  too  late  ;  and  it  was  thus  at  Gottingen  that  he,  in  1857, 
actually  saw  through  the  press  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  His- 
‘  tory  of  Greece,’  by  which  his  name  is  most  widely  known. 
Notices  of  his  five  years’  labours  on  this  volume  pervade  his 
correspondence  during  those  years.  Perhaps  none  of  them 
is  more  interesting  than  one,  dated  early  in  1852,  which 
unfolds  in  a  few  sentences  the  central  idea  of  the  remarkable 
second  chapter  of  this  volume  (on  ‘The  Prehistoric  Ages 
of  the  Hellenes’).  After  expressing  his  belief  that  the  whole 
‘  idololatry  ’  of  Greece  came  to  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
he  continues : — 

‘  Of  courue,  to  explain  the  system  of  gods  remains  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all ;  and  herein  I  can  only  proceed  from  the  principle  that  no 
people  will  deduce  from  the  outside  what  is  most  proper  and  peculiar 
to  itself — namely,  its  gods — unless  led  to  such  a  conclusion  by  a 
decisive  consciousness.  After  the  Aryan  inheritance  has  thus  been 
modified  by  Egyptian  culture,  there  come  in  the  distinctly  more  recent 
infiuences  of  Asia — partly  by  direct  contact  between  Greek  tribes 


*  It  appeared  in  1856. 
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and  the  A&syrians,  who  had  at  the  same  time  admitted  among  them¬ 
selves  the  Chaldseo-Baby Ionian  civilisation,  partly  by  the  agency  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  more  than  any  other  people  surround,  occupy, 
exploit,  the  Greek  lands.  Against  this  most  potent  of  the  influences 
from  abroad  there  now  ensues  the  strongest  reaction.  It  is  in  this 
reaction  that  the  Greek  national  consciousness  arises ;  and  with  this, 
Greek  history  and  the  most  ancient  historical  tradition  begin,’ 

In  1855  he  is  found  at  work  on  the  louians  before  the 
Ionian  migration,  a  portion  of  his  first  volume  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  reconsider  and  rewrite.  As  he  passed 
on  to  the  history  of  Attica,  though  no  part  of  his  task  had 
superior  attractions  for  him,  there  was  none  of  whose  diffi¬ 
culties  he  was  more  keenly  aware.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  when  he  approached  the  history  of  the  Attic  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  had  to  examine  such  problems  as  the  reforms 
of  Kleisthenes.  He  cannot  but  have  felt  that  in  this  field 
more  particularly  his  work  would  be  cooipared,  and  perhaps 
contrasted,  with  that  of  his  English  predecessors;  but  of 
these  he  had  taken  his  measure,  rightly  or  wrongly,  making 
no  secret  of  his  preference  of  Thirlwall  to  Grote.  As  to 
his  own  qualities  as  a  Greek  historian,  we  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  citing  from  the  volume  before  us  the  opinion  of 
Jacob  Bernays,  who  considered  Curtins’s  gifts  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  describing  res  rather  than  res  gestoe,  and  Bunsen’s 
word  of  praise,  who  happily  called  the  ‘  History  ’  a  ‘  civilising 
‘  book.’  *  No  doubt  this  description  was  more  especially 
warranted  by  the  work  in  its  later  stages — above  all  by  that 
picture  of  Periclean  Athens  in  the  second  volume,  where,  as 

*  Curtius,  who  visited  Bunsen  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Heidelberg, 
in  1858,  writes  of  him  :  ‘  There  can  be  no  mistake  whatever  as  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  nature.  He  stands  at  the  very  centre  of  the  world,  and 
endeavours  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  the  present 
and  those  of  the  most  ancient  past.  Any  and  every  question  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  of  history  and  politics,  excites  his  interest ; 
and  the  youthftd  enthusiasm  of  the  septuagenarian  (for  he  is  nearly 
such)  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
at  the  same  time  what  he  lacks  of  a  great  man,  a  “hero.”  He  is  the 
child  of  an  age  which,  more  than  any  previous  one,  ferments  with  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  with  ideas  and  intellectual  interests,  but  which 
finds  it  difficult  to  mature  a  character  complete  in  itself,  a  man  formed 
all  of  the  self-same  metal.’  This  is  an  admirable  characterisation  of 
a  man  of  genius,  to  whom,  as  to  his  royal  master  and  friend,  scant 
justice  has  been  done  by  a  later  generation.  Bunsen’s  eldest  son,  the 
late  Georg  von  Bunsen,  a  man  of  character  if  there  ever  was  one, 
was  associated  with  Curtitis  in  later  days  at  Berlin,  where  both  were 
members  of  the  select  ‘  Grsca,’  or  Greek  Club. 
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was  fitting,  the  historian  seems  at  the  height  of  his  endeavour. 
That  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  in  part  less 
satisfactory  than  that  of  the  peace  which  preceded  it  may 
not  be  altogether  the  fault  of  the  modern  historian. 

‘  Quite  between  ourselves,’  he  writes  to  his  brother  Georg,  ‘  I  have 
frequently  felt  very  much  annoyed  with  Thucydides.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  set  him  up  as  a  model  of  historiography.  How  many  matters  of 
primary  importance  he  passes  over  in  silence,  while  he  narrates  things 
altogether  superficial  {dusserlich)  at  the  most  circumstantial  length  ! 
Why  does  he  tell  us  nothing  about  the  inner  connexion  of  party 
intrigues,  about  the  political  views,  e  g.,  of  an  Antiphon  ?  How 
instructive  it  would  be  to  come  to  know  the  theories  of  the  Attic 
reactionaries  and  knights  of  the  Krmzzeitung  !  * 

The  third  and,  as  it  was  to  prove,  the  last  volume  of  his 
‘  History  of  Greece  ’  was,  like  its  two  predecessors,  brought 
out  by  Curtius  during  his  Gottingen  professoriate ;  the 
figures  of  both  Epaminondas  and  Demosthenes  had  inspired 
him  to  perhaps  his  best  work  as  a  political  historian ;  but 
he  had  found  it  troublesome  to  deal  with  the  ‘  scattered 
crumbs’  of  the  small  and  historically  insignificant  incidents 
which  intervene  between  the  epochs  of  the  Theban  and  of 
the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  1881  the  ‘  History  ’  had 
reached  its  fifth  German  edition ;  it  is  now  in  its  sixth. 
A  comparison  of  the  successive  editions  best  shows  the 
untiring  labour  bestowed  by  the  author  upon  the  book. 

These  ‘  Letters  ’  contain  no  indication  that  Curtius  had 
made  up  his  mind  either  to  continue  the  chief  historical 
work  of  his  life  at  all  events  to  the  death  of  Alexander  and 
the  disruption  of  his  empire,  or  to  break  off  the  narrative 
with  Chseronea.  When,  in  1871,  he  undertook  the ‘excur- 
‘  sion  ’  to  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  has  left  an  interesting 
record,*  this  seemed  a  sign  of  the  direction  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  tending,  as  if,  like  Agesilaus,  he  was  muster¬ 
ing  his  forces  at  Ephesus.f  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
work  of  the  chair  which  after  twelve  laborious  years  at 
Gottingen  he  in  1868  accepted  in  the  Prussian — soon  to 
become  the  German — capital  was  so  clearly  defined  that 
the  leisure  necessary  for  historical  composition,  as  distinct 
from  archaeological  research,  was  no  longer  at  his  command. 
His  life  at  the  ‘  Georgia  Augusta  ’  had  on  the  whole  been 
enjoyable  as  well  as  full  of  work.  The  distinguished  band 
«)f  professors  there  included  the  veteran  Ewald  (in  whom 

*  ‘  Bin  Ausfiug  nach  Kleinasien,’  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  ii. 

t  He  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  Ephesus  in  1873,  printed  ibid. 
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he  found  ‘  the  nohlebt  and  the  most  perverse  qualities  com- 
^  bined  in  a  most  extraordinary  way  ’),  the  monumental 
Waitz  (who  about  the  time  of  Curtius’s  arrival  had  just  com¬ 
pleted,  as  a  kind  of  parergon,ti  monograph  on  Wullenwever’s 
four  years’  dictatorship  at  Liibeck,  in  four  goodly  volumes), 
and  Sauppe,  the  embodiment,  in  Curtius’s  eyes,  of  encyclo¬ 
paedic  philological  learning.  Among  the  professors  in 
general  there  was  much  intimacy  and  desire  for  concord ; 
and,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  was  happy  in  house  and 
home.  If  he  had  yearnings  that  drew  him  away,  they 
were  only  to  the  violet-crowned  city  which  was  never  long 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  In  March  1862,  with  the  aid,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  grant  obtained  through  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  large-minded  Cultusminister  Bethmann-Hollweg,  he, 
in  the  company  of  the  late  Professor  Botticher,  paid  a  visit  to 
Athens.  Assisted  by  skilled  architects,  they  during  several 
weeks  carried  on  a  series  of  archaeological  researches  on  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx,  and  at  Munychia.  Curtius’s  per¬ 
sonal  investigations  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  problem  of 
the  walls,  which  is  of  so  paramount  an  importance  for 
Attic  topography.  His  attention  had  thus  been  powerfully 
drawn  back  to  archaeological  inquiiy ;  and  a  visit  to 
Paris  in  1864,  where  he  was  actually  overwhelmed  with 
contributions  to  ancient  topography  pressed  upon  him  by 
savants  old  and  young,  may  have  added  a  further  stimulus. 
Before  long,  in  the  annus  mirabilis  1866,  a  further  reason 
suggested  itself  for  a  change  from  Gottingen  to  Berlin.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  the  former  town  beheld  the  strange 
sight  of  the  blind  King  of  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  undertaking  his  ^venturous  *  anabasis  into  Prussian 
‘  territory.’  The  die  had  been  cast,  and  in  the  Gottingen  aula 
Curtius  delivered  a  speech  on  the  law  of  Solon  obliging  all 
citizens  in  times  of  stress  to  choose  their  party.*  The  address 
was  wise  and  temperate,  and  protested  against  that  kind  of 
partisanship  which  ill  becomes  a  University.  But  the  orator 
had  chosen  his  own  side.  In  1867  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
that  in  a  few  days,  after  finishing  the  third  volume  of  his 
‘  History,’  he  proposed  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Berlin, 

‘  in  order  to  rush  out  of  ancient  into  modern  history,  and  to  do 
homage  to  the  man  who  has  preserved  the  history  of  Germany  from 
the  issue  taken  by  the  history  of  Greece.’ 

Hanover  had  become  Prussian;  and  when,  eai'ly  in  the 
following  year,  Curtius  was  invited  to  accept  a  chair  of 


*  ‘  Die  patriotische  Pflicht  der  Parteinahnie,’  in  ‘A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  i. 
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archteology  at  Berlin,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  bis 
response.  He  made,  however,  the  important  condition  that 
a  connexion  must  be  maintained  l^tween  the  proposed 
professorship  and  the  Royal  Museums  of  Sculptures,  Casts, 
and  Antiquities.  After  some  negotiation,  in  which  the 
great  Egyptologist  Lepsius  played  a  friendly  part,  the 
matter  was  finally  settled,  and  Curtius,  about  Ascension¬ 
tide  1868,  was  appointed  both  professor  and  ‘  archseologist 
‘  at  the  Royal  Museum,  and  member  of  the  Museum  Com- 
‘  mission.’  By  way  of  foretaste  he  had  spent  Easter  at 
Rome,  where  Schloezer  put  him  au  courant  with  the  results 
of  recent  operations  on  the  Palatine,  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
in  the  grove  of  the  Fratres  arvales. 

Many  years  of  activity  still  remained  to  Curtius;  and 
though  he  might  now  and  then  regret  the  more  thoroughly 
academical  atmosphere  of  Gottingen,  he  used  these  years 
with  notable  energy  for  advancing  both  the  purposes  for 
which  he  had  been  placed  in  his  present  post  and  the 
chosen  ideals  of  his  life.  His  public  position  was  rendered 
pleasanter  to  him,  and  his  work  was  in  every  way  facilitated, 
after  in  1871  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  named  Protector 
of  the  Royal  Museums,  and  he  had  himself  in  the  following 
year  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities.*  A  new  spirit,  as  he  wrote,  seemed 
to  pervade  all  circles  of  science  and  art,  although  there 
were  serious  dangers  to  avoid ;  for  ‘  in  certain  quarters  the 
‘  highest  end  in  view  seems  to  be  to  copy  Prince  Albert,  and 
‘  an  enthusiasm  for  world- exhibitions  prevails.’  In  1871 
Curtius  was,  on  Trendelenburg’s  resignation,  appointed 
Secretary  of  his  section  of  the  Academy;  and  from  1881-2 
he  held  the  Rectorate  of  the  University,  when  he  sought 
to  repress  the  kind  of  party  spirit  which  he  had  formerly 
deprecated — especially  ‘  the  stupid  conflict  between  the 
‘  Anti-semites  and  their  adversaries.’ 

Already  before  the  results  of  the  war  had  not  only  made 
Berlin  more  ‘spacious,’  but  had  widened  the  horizon  of 
ideas  and  aspirations  throughout  German  public  life,  Curtius 
had  resumed  the  great  project  in  which,  many  years  before, 
he  had  succeeded  in  interesting  Humboldt  and  King 
William  IV.  In  October  1869,  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  England  (paid,  according  to  the  wont  of  German  professors, 
in  the  dead  season),  he  wrote  to  the  Crown  Prince  that. 


*  His  address  ‘  Die  Kunstsammlungen,  &c  ,’  in  ‘  A.  ii.  G,,’  vo).  i.,  is 
dated  1870. 
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thanks  to  his  good  will,  the  plan  of  systematically  ex¬ 
cavating  Olympia  had  advanced  to  a  new  and  more  promising 
stage,  a  Commission  having  been  appointed  by  the  King. 
Five  years  more  were,  however,  to  elapse  before  the 
scheme  reached  this  consummation.  During  these  years 
Curtius,  as  already  mentioned,  visited  Asia  Minor ;  passing 
through  the  Troad,  where  he  doubted  Schliemann’s  conclusions 
as  to  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  Priam,  and  halting 
not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  at  Pergamon.  It  was  from  the 
latter  that  in  1879  so  vast  a  mass  of  sculptured  remains 
(including  the  famous  Gigantes)  were  brought  to  Berlin 
that 

‘  all  at  once  we  feel  the  equals  of  London.  A  whole  chapter  of  the  history 
of  ancient  art  has  been  newly  conquered.  These  works  no  longer  reveal 
the  ancient  faith,  or  the  poetry  and  lofty  moderation  [of  the  best 
period]  ;  we  have  before  us  the  rhetoric  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  But 
they  display  a  boldness  and  a  perfection  of  technical  skill  to  which 
we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration.’ 

The  contributions  of  Curtius  to  the  archaeological  history 
and  topography  of  Asia  Minor  which  we  owe  to  this  journey 
form  part  of  the  ‘  Publications  of  the  Berlin  Academy,’  and 
are  full  of  extraordinary  interest,  although  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  his  references  to  the  struggle  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority  in  the  city  of  Artemis  may  not  suggest 
that  they  date  from  the  time  of  the  *  Culturkampf.’ 
About  the  same  time  he  interested  himself  in  the  foundation 
of  the  German  School  at  Athens,  by  the  side  of  which,  and 
of  its  French  prototype,  our  own  now  works  in  friendly 
rivalry. 

At  last,  in  March  1874,  Curtius  was  able  to  start  for 
Greece,  this  time 

‘  the  bearer  of  a  commission  which  implies  the  first  stirring  of  ideal 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  domain  of 
scientific  research.  The  Crown  Prince  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause.  God  grant  that  our  work  may  prove  successful !  ’ 

His  charge  was  to  bring  about  a  treaty  with  the  Greek 
Government  sanctioning  the  work  of  excavation  at  Olympia. 
Extremely  well  received  by  King  George,  he  found  pro¬ 
gress  not  quite  so  easy  with  M.  Delyannis.  But  at  last, 
on  April  25,  the  compact  was  signed  by  which  the  German 
Government  acquired  the  right  of  excavating  at  Olympia,  and 
publishing  the  results,  without,  of  course,  that  of  exporting 
any  object  discovered.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaty 
was  approved  at  Berlin,  where  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
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taking  had  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Greek 
Minister  Bhangab^,  himself  a  scholar  and  historian  of  high 
distinction.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (1875) 
the  work  at  Olympia  actually  began ;  and  in  December  1876 
Curtius  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  its  progress  under 
Professor  Hirschfeld  in  loco.  He  was  again  at  Athens  in 
1877,  on  this  occasion  chiefly  engaged  in  completing  his 
preparations  for  the  ‘  Atlas  ’  that  was  to  accompany  his 
‘  City  History  of  Athens,’  the  book  designed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  his  Attic  topographical  studies.*  On  his  return 
he  had,  in  October,  the  twofold  satisfaction  of  completing 
this  ‘  Atlas  ’  (‘  none  of  my  progeny  has  given  me  equal 
‘  pleasure  ’),  and  of  superintending  the  Olympian  exhibition 
at  Berlin,  which  revealed  to  the  public  the  whole  extent  of 
two  years’  discoveries.  Yet  (unless  we  mistake)  it  was  not 
till  a  few  months  later  that  ‘the  flower  and  crown  of 
‘  them  all  ’  was  reached  in  the  unearthing  of  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles ;  and  Curtius  sent  the  first  photograph  of  the 
statue  to  the  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  the  great  artist  was 
made  to  declare  in  exultant  verse  that,  like  his  Hermes, 
he  owed  his  resurrection.  In  1879  the  entire  ground  plan 
of  Olympia  was  in  readiness,  and  ‘  the  whole  Altis  lay 
‘  open  before  our  eyes.’  The  time  had  arrived  for  Curtius  to 
collect  and  publish  all  his  addresses  on  Olympia;  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  actual  position  of 
the  enterprise. t  In  1880  the  annual  grant  made  by  the 
Reichstag  for  these  excavations  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  vainly  appealed  to  Bismarck  for  a  supple¬ 
mentary  credit  of  90,000  marks.  The  great  man  made 
difficulties,  and  Curtius’s  soul  was  full  of  bitterness;  indeed, 
he  afterwards  described  the  Chancellor  as  ‘  far  removed 
‘  from  all  Hellenic  sympathies.’  In  the  end,  however,  the 
good  Emperor,  always  curious  for  something  ‘  new  from 
‘  Greece,’  intervened,  and  a  supplementary  credit  of 
80,000  marks  was  granted  for  1880.  In  May  Curtius  paid 
one  further  visit  to  Olympia,  where  he  recognised  the 
expediency  of  soon  concluding  operations.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  however,  a  Berlin  lady  presented  him  with  a  further 
sum  of  20,000  marks,  and  thus  it  proved  possible  to  carry  the 
work  of  excavation  to  a  fit  and  final  issue. 

‘  The  whole  drama  of  Olympia,’  Curtiua  writes  to  Jacob  Bernays  in 
April  1881,  ‘has  now  been  played  to  its  close.  The  charm  of  the 


*  The  ‘  Stadtgeschichte  von  Atben  ’  was  published  in  1891. 
t  Compare  *  Das  vierte  Jahr  in  Olympia,’  in  ‘  A.  u.  G.,’  vol.  ii. 
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novelty  which  belongs  to  surprises  is  now  over,  and  the  more  serious 
and  difficult  task  commences  of  turning  to  account  everything  that  has 
been  discovered,  of  working  the  treasure  into'  shape,  and,  as  it  were, 
coining  the  gold.  As  yet  only  a  few  can  guess  what  new  opportunities 
have  opened  of  an  insight  into  the  world  of  ancient  culture.  Athens 
rises  higher  and  higher  in  consequence  ;  but  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  Athens  with  which  we  become  acquainted  in  the  Altis.’ 

We  have  no  space  left  for  illustrating  the  meaning  of 
Curtius  in  this  final  summary  of  what  had,  side  by  side  with 
the  complete  investigation  of  the  topography  of  Attica,  be¬ 
come  the  chief  task  of  his  later  life.  But  we  may  quote  a 
single  eicample  of  his  interpretatory  power  in  connexion  with 
the  Olympian  remains. 

‘  At  Olympia,’  he  wrote  in  1880,  ‘  there  have  now  been  found  so 
many  e?8b>\a  of  Hera  that  on  this  spot  Hera  cannot  be  at  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Aphrodite.  Thus  the  monuments,  too,  now  show 
that  the  female  divinities  were  originally  one,  and  were  only  gradually 
differentiated  and  individualised  by  locality.  From  Athens  also  we 
have  new  images  of  Athene  which  possess  none  of  the  later  Athene 
attributes.  It  is  the  celestial — i.e.  cosmic — goddeas,  who  has  come 
over  from  the  Semitic  peoples  to  be  associated  as  a  female  being  with 
the  Aryan  male  god  Zeus.’ 

The  dodecarchy,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  invention — 

‘  Even  Homer  already  plays  with  his  divine  dolls,  and  the  more 
serious  among  the  Hellenes  regarded  him  as  a  corrupter  of  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.’ 

Such  speculations,  which  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Greek 
history,  suggest  themselves  at  Olympia  more  appropriately 
than  in  any  other  Hellenic  locality ;  for  Olympia,  where 
before  the  Persian  wars  the  Hellenes  were  contending  for 
the  olive-wreath,  survived  not  only  the  greatness  of  Athens 
— it  outlasted  even  the  advent  of  Christianity  itself. 

Schaper’s  marble  bust  of  Ernst  Curtius,  set  up  at  Olympia 
on  his  eightieth  birthday  (1894),  formed  the  most  fitting 
acknowledgement  that  could  have  been  made  of  his  devo¬ 
tion,  and  of  its  results.  The  ‘  History  of  Olympia,’  at 
which  he  laboured  for  a  year  and  a  few  months  after  this, 
was  the  last  work  to  whic^  he  set  his  hand,  and  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  such.*  In  his  eightieth  year  he  had  lost  the 
use  of  both  eyes,  but  he  had  recovered  the  sight  of  one  of 
them  ;  and  other  signs  of  failing  strength  had  not  been 
absent.  But  at  this  ‘  History  *  he  worked,  even  when  his 


*  It  forma  vol.  i.  of  the  ‘  Ergebnisse  der  Ausgrabungen  ’  (1897). 
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physical  weakness  had  left  him  only  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  each  day  during  which  he  was  ‘a  real  activum.*  In 
December  1895  a  serious  memento  mori,  as  he  calls  it, 
came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  congestion  of  the  brain. 
In  April  1896  he  was  beginning  ‘slowly  to  take  leave  of 
‘  the  visible  world,’  and  praying  that  he  might  succeed  in 
tranquilly  carrying  through  this  farewell,  his  ‘  eyes  solemnly 
‘  fixed  on  futurity.’  But  he  had  no  fears ;  and  ‘  when  I  look 
‘  upon  such  men  as  Treitschke,  I  am  humbled  and  cast 
‘  down.’  Later  in  the  same  month  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Treitschke — one  of  the  familiars  of  his  last  years — lay 
upon  him  like  a  cloud,  and  deep  and  perplexing  thoughts 
haunted  his  mind.  On  June  28  he  wrote  to  his  son  that 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  ‘  calmly  and  earnestly  to 
‘  contemplate  the  end,  and  to  endeavour  to  wind  up  his 
‘  earthly  tasks.’  On  July  11  he  died. 
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Art.  VII.— the  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

1.  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Chronologically  arranged  and 

edited  with  Notes  and  Indices  by  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee. 

In  sixteen  volumes,  with  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 

Vols.  I. — IV.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1903. 

2.  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory.  In 

3  vols.  London  :  A.  L.  Humphreys,  1903. 

3.  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  Edited  by 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole.  London;  Longmans  &  Co., 

1902. 

Throughout  a  long  life — for  sixty  odd  years — Walpole 
from  his  school  days  at  Eton  to  the  last  dreary  months 
when  he  was  a  helpless  invalid  in  Berkeley  Square,  a  man 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  pleased  and  instructed  hosts  of 
friends  by  an  unceasing  stream  of  correspondence  of  which 
the  vivacity  and  variety  never  failed.  Many  generations  of 
Englishmen  have  been  equally  charmed  with  a  series  of 
letters,  unexampled  in  their  number  and  in  their  steady 
continuity,  which  have  now  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature,  and  which  have  unquestionably  given  Walpole 
the  first  position  among  English  letter-writers,  one  unique 
and  unapproached,  and  altogether  distinctive.  Years  ago, 
in  this  review.  Lord  Macaulay’s  fierce  assault  on  Walpole 
should  once  for  all  have  demolished  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  letters.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  public  has  recognised 
that,  though  Macaulay’s  essay  is  excellent  reading,  it  is  value¬ 
less,  in  most  parts,  as  a  criticism  or  an  estimate  either  of 
Walpole’s  character  or  of  his  work,  and  his  fame  is  now 
assured.  No  better  evidence  of  the  impregnable  place  which 
Walpole  holds  in  English  letters  could  be  given  than  the 
publication  at  the  present  time  of  a  complete  and,  as  may  well 
be  considered,  a  final  edition  of  his  letters.  Cunningham 
did  an  invaluable  service  when,  in  1857,  he  collected  the 
hitherto  scattered  letters  of  Walpole  and  issued  them  in  a 
series  of  volumes.  That  edition  must  not  be  considered  as 
altogether  superseded  by  this  new  work,  though  it  is  incom¬ 
plete.  Mrs.  Toynbee,  it  is  true,  has  added  407  letters  not 
included  in  the  latest  edition  (1891)  of  Cunningham’s  col¬ 
lection,  of  which  111  will  be  published  for  the  first  time,  yet 
many  of  these  hitherto  unpublished  letters,  though  they 
add  to  the  completeness  of  the  collection,  appear  to  be  of 
little  importance  from  either  a  biographical  or  a  literary 
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point  of  view,  several  indeed  of  those  printed  in  these  four 
volumes  being  mere  every-day  business  notes.  The  first 
two,  however,  written  when  Walpole  was  at  Eton  to  his 
friend  Charles  Lyttelton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
carry  us  hack  to  Walpole’s  school  days,  and  are  indicative 
of  a  singularly  early  developement  of  the  traits  which  marked 
lus  character  throughout  life. 

‘  My  dearest  Charles,’  he  began,  ‘  the  pleasure  that  the  interview, 
though  so  very  short,  that  I  had  with  you  the  night  before  you  left 
town,  gave  me,  has  I  think  made  your  absence  seem  still  more 
insupportable.  That  little  snatch  of  conversation  was  so  agreeable, 
that  I  am  continually  thinking  how  happy  we  should  be  in  a  much 
longer.  I  can  reflect  with  great  joy  on  the  moments  we  passed 
together  at  Eton,  and  long  to  talk  ’em  over,  as  I  think  we  could 
recollect  a  thousand  passages,  which  were  something  above  the  common 
rate  of  schoolboy’s  diversions.  I  can  remember  with  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  did  not  pass  our  time  in  gloriously  beating  great  clowns, 
who  would  patiently  bear  children’s  thumps  for  the  collections,  which 
I  think  some  of  our  contemporaries  were  so  wise  as  to  make  for  them 
afterwards.  We  had  other  amusements  which  I  long  to  call  to  mind 
with  you.  When  shall  I  be  so  happy  ? 

‘  Let  me  know,  my  dear  Charles,  how  far  you  are  from  Ragley. 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  down  thither  this  summer,  and  if  it  is 
not  too  far  I  will  spend  a  day  with  you  in  Worcestershire. 

‘  You  may  assure  yourself  I  am  mightily  put  to  it  for  news,  when 
for  want  of  that  I  send  you  some  trifling  verses  of  my  own,  which 
have  nothing  to  recommend  ’em  but  the  subject.  I  know  you  will 
excuse  ’em  when  you  consider  they  come  from.  .  .  .’ 

The  agreeable  ‘  little  snatch  of  conversation,’  the  self- 
satisfaction  at  being  above  the  common  amusements  of  the 
ordinary  schoolboy,  the  desire  for  news,  and  the  sending  of 
‘  some  trifling  verses  ’  of  his  own  show  Horace  Walpole  to 
have  been  the  same  at  fifteen  as  he  was  at  fifty. 

Mrs.  Toynbee  has  also  been  able  to  obtain  for  her  new 
edition  seven  letters  from  Walpole  to  Madame  du  Deffand, 
five  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting.  As  is  well  known, 
Walpole’s  letters  to  Madame  du  Defland  (all  written  in 
French)  were  at  his  desire  destroyed  by  her  or  by  Miss 
Berry,  undoubtedly  because  he  considered  that  they  were 
likely  to  diminish  his  fame  as  a  letter-writer,*  and  these 

*  Writing  to  his  cousin  Thomas  Walpole  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  death  in  1780,  he  says  of  these  letters :  ‘  As 
they  all  went  by  the  post,  and  I  know  were  thoroughly  inspected, 
I  should  care  not  who  saw  them,  except  a  bookseller,  and  thence  every¬ 
body.  My  bad  French  ought  to  be  their  security  even  against 
that  chance,  but  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  do  not  desire  to  run  even 
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fragments  of  a  correspondence,  which  was  carried  on  for 
sixteen  years,  evidently  escaped  the  general  destruction  by 
some  oversight.  They  will,  however,  be  valueless  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  they  cannot  add  appreciably  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  remarkable  friendship,  more  remark¬ 
able  in  regard  to  Madame  du  DefPand  than  to  Horace 
Walpole ;  for  actual  verbal  or  epistolary  conversation  with  a 
woman  of  such  singular  gifts  as  Madame  du  Deffand  must 
have  been  a  constant  pleasure  to  Walpole,  always  appre¬ 
ciative  of  social  or  intellectual  brightness,  and  habituated 
to  correspond.  But  the  bits  of  English  news,  the  light  personal 
sketches  of  London  society,  the  criticism  of  the  latest  Eng¬ 
lish  book,  could  have  had  little  attraction  for  Madame  du 
DeflFand,  and  for  her  the  chief  charm  of  Walpole’s  letters 
must  have  lain  in  that  sympathy  for  which  she  was  always 
seeking,*  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  superficiality,  was 
always  present  in  them,  often  rather  in  feeling  than  in 
expression,  though  Walpole  was  not  silent  when  he  knew 
that  to  speak  would  please. 

‘  Don’t  be  afraid,’  he  once  wrote  to  West,  ‘  of  your  letters  being  dull. 
I  don’t  deserve  to  be  called  your  friend,  if  1  were  impatient  at  hearing 
your  complaints.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  suppress  them  till  their 
causes  cease,  nor  should  I  expect  you  to  write  cheerfully  while  you 
were  ill.  I  never  design  to  write  any  man’s  life  as  a  stoic  and  con¬ 
sequently  should  not  desire  him  to  furnish  me  with  opportunities  for 
assuring  posterity  what  pains  he  took  not  to  show  any  pain.’  (Toynbee, 
vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Mrs.  Toynbee  has  corrected  many  mistakes  in  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  text,  but  we  regret  she  has  not  followed  his  admirable 
precedent,  and  given  a  synopsis  of  the  letters  in  the  table  of 
contents  which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  of  Cunningham’s 
book.  Nor  can  too  much  praise  be  given  to  her  for  the  care 
and  research  which  have  enabled  her  to  make  the  present 
publication  so  finished  a  work. 

It  is  true  that  only  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
edition  of  sixteen  volumes  have  yet  been  published,  and  it 
will  be  1905  before  the  work  is  completed,  a  lapse  of  time 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  which  will  for  the 
present  considerably  diminish  the  value  of  the  present 

that,  especially  as  a  power  of  exposing  me  to  ridicule  would  compensate 
for  the  badness  of  the  language.’  (Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  edited  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  p.  18.) 

*  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  friendship  between  Walpole 
and  Madame  du  Deffand,  see  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1901. 
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edition  for  many  readers  and  all  historical  students.  These 
four  volumes,  however,  are  sufidcient  to  show  the  character 
of  this  edition,  which  will  once  again  be  an  answer  to  the 
often  repeated  assertion  that  the  present  generation  cares 
only  for  manuals  and  monographs. 

Turning  to  an  examination  of  the  new  work,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  might  well  have  been  spared  some  of  the 
biographical  notes,  and  in  their  place  have  been  presented 
with  more  throwing  light  on  current  events.  In  a  corre¬ 
spondence  which  extends  from  1732  to  1797 — from  the 
schoolboy’s  letter  to  Charles  Lyttelton,  already  quoted,  to 
the  old  man’s  note  to  Lady  Ossory — an  infinite  number  of 
nobodies  are  mentioned.  It  matters  nothing  at  all  to  us 
now  whether  Offley  be  ‘probably  John  Offley  of  Wichnor, 
‘  near  Lichfield,’  or  Frampton  be  ‘  probably  James  Framp- 
‘  ton  of  Moreton,  Dorsetshire.’  But  when,  for  instance, 
Walpole  refers  to  his  father’s  fall  in  February  1742,  and 
later  in  the  year  to  the  proceedings  on  the  Indemnity  Bill, 
some  illustrative  notes  on  the  facts  of  the  political  situation 
would  have  been  helpful  aud  valuable.  But  the  absolutely 
perfect  edition  of  a  work  is  an  ideal  which  we  can  all 
imagine,  but  which  has  never  yet  been  produced,  and  pro¬ 
bably  Mrs.  Toynbee’s  edition  of  Walpole’s  letters  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  knowledge  and  labour  could  have  made  it. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Walpole 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  his  fame  as  a  letter- writer  would  be  finally 
fixed  by  so  fine  a  monument  as  this  new  edition  of  his 
letters,  with  its  admirable  illustrations.  Nor  should  the 
recent  excellent  reprint  of  Walpole’s  letters  to  Lady  Ossory 
issued  by  Mr.  Humphreys  be  forgotten.*  A  single  series 
such  as  this,  on  good  paper,  boldly  printed,  and  unannotated, 
is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  enables  us  to  enter  more  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  feelings  of  Walpole  and  of  his  correspondent 
than  does  a  larger  collection,  in  chronological  order,  with 
numerous  and  careful  notes.  Much  of  our  pleasure  in 
Walpole’s  correspondence  arises  from  its  vivacity  and  its 
quick  descriptions  of  men  and  things,  so  that  his  friend 
read  through  one  of  his  letters  with  attention  aroused 
without  for  a  single  minute  being  bored.  Thus  the  editing 

*  These  letters  were  first  published  separately  in  two  volumes 
under  the  title  of  '  Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory  from 
the  year  1769  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith,  M.P.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 
1848. 
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of  letters  such  as  those  of  Walpole,  necessary  though  it  be 
for  us  of  a  much  later  generation,  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
their  literary  flavour  and  to  take  from  us  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written  and  read,  and  read,  be  it  remembered,  not 
as  we  read  them  to  day  in  a  book,  page  after  page  consecu¬ 
tively,  but  at  long  intervals  of  time,  intervals  during  which 
expectation  of  the  approaching  letter  tended  to  its  enjoyment 
when  received.  Accordingly,  needful  as  is  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Toynbee,  it  cannot,  for  the  full  understanding 
of  Walpole  as  a  letter-writer,  altogether  supersede  what 
perhaps  may  be  called  armchair  editions  of  his  letters,  for  it 
was  with  their  feet  on  the  fender  of  the  fireplace  or  seated  in 
summer-time  by  an  open  window,  that  his  friends,  whether 
they  were  men  or  women,  would  enjoy  a  letter  from  Walpole. 

No  view  of  Walpole  is  more  false  than  that  which  is  so 
common,  that  he  was  a  mere  dilettante  who  dabbled  in 
literature,  art,  antiquities,  and  politics.  On  the  contrary, 
from  his  University  days  to  his  last  years  Walpole  had  a 
serious  aim  and  object  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  object 
was  to  obtain  fame  as  a  writer  of  letters.  He  was  at  once 
sagacious  and  fortunate  in  perceiving  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  best  suited  to  his  mental  equipment.  It  is  not 
every  man — certainly  not  every  man  with  literary  ability — 
who  is  able  to  appreciate  the  means  most  suited  to  his 
powers  and  his  temperament,  and  it  is  not  every  man  who, 
even  if  he  is  able  to  understand  himself,  can  constantly,  year 
after  year,  through  a  long  life,  continue  without  failing  the 
course  which  he  has  decided  to  follow.  Walpole  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  gifts  which  were  almost  unique  as  a  letter- 
writer,  and  this  particular  form  of  expression  he  set  himself 
to  perfect  from  an  early  age.  The  elaborate  epistle  in 
which,  in  the  style  of  Addison’s  Travels,  he  describes  to 
Gray  a  journey  from  London  to  Cambridge — ‘on  the  9th  of 
‘October,  1735,  we  set  out  from  Lodone  (the  Lugdunum  of 
‘  the  ancients)  to  the  capital  city  of  Lombardy  in  a  chariot 
‘  and  four,’  and  so  on  in  like  style,  till  he  arrives  at  Pavia 
(Cambridge) — is  an  example,  probably  the  earliest,  of  the 
labour  he  gave  to  this  pursuit.  His  natural  capacity  he 
increased  by  labour  until  he  had  made  letter- writing  an  art. 
From  the  care  which  he  took  of  his  letters  Walpole  clearly 
foresaw  that,  though  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  was  not  much  more  than  an  agreeable  talker 
on  paper,  apparently  unpremeditated  letters  to  his  friends 
all  over  England  and  even  Europe  would  bring  him  a  per¬ 
manent  fame  which  would  outlast  the  reputation  of  men 
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who  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  were  serious 
students.  He  began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Horace 
Mann  in  1741,  and  in  the  advertisement  which  he  wrote 
ready  for  the  time  when  it  should  eventually  be  published, 
he  says,  referring  to  these  letters,  ‘  the  author,  some  years 
‘  after  the  date  of  the  first,  borrowed  them  on  account  of 
‘  some  anecdotes  interspersed.’  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
how  he  found  on  perusing  them  ‘  some  facts,  characters,  and 
‘  news  which,  though  below  the  dignity  of  history,  might 
‘  prove  entertaining  to  many  other  people.’  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  somewhere  between  his  twenty-fifth  and  his  thirtieth 
year  Walpole  had  already  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
letters — not  only,  we  may  assume,  to  Mann,  but  to  his  other 
friends — should  one  day  be  published.  Yet  in  his  lifetime 
Walpole  must  have  equally  well  understood  that  all  the 
reputation  which  he  could  gather  would  be  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  who  could  entertain,  delight,  and  surprise  a  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  desire  to  make  his  name 
famous  as  a  man  of  letters  might,  therefore,  have  tempted 
him  to  turn  his  energies  altogether  to  serious  studies,  but 
such  he  only  touched  almost  as  a  dilettante,  and  certainly 
as  a  beginner.  Yet  in  some  of  these  he  showed  that,  had 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  rely  on  literature  for  his 
livelihood,  he  would  have  attained  a  place  which  in  the 
history  of  English  letters  would  at  any  rate  have  been 
honourable  and  distinguished,  if  not  pre-eminent. 

Something  more  than  mere  versatility  of  intellect  is  shown 
by  what  Walpole  called  his  Gothic  romance — ‘The  Castle  of 
‘  Otranto.’  It  is  a  work  utterly  in  contrast  with  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  its  formalism 
and  its  classicism.  It  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  the  first 
of  those  stories  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  romances  of  Scott  and  of  his 
many  followers,  from  Lytton  to  contemporary  winters,  such 
as  Merriman  and  Stanley  Weyman.  ‘  The  Castle  of  Otranto  ’ 
is  unquestionably  crude,  wanting  in  freedom  of  style,  and 
sometimes  almost  childish  in  incident ;  but  it  contains  in  a 
marked  degree  the  essential  features  of  a  romance,  the 
collocation  of  actions  so  as  to  arouse  the  emotions,  and 
to  keep  the  mind  of  the  reader  highly  strung  without 
regard  to  probability.  Though  often  actually  absurd,  it  is 
not  more  so  than  plenty  of  modern  romances,  and  the  reader 
is  carried  along  rapidly  by  the  quickly  moving  incidents  of 
the  story.  But  if  the  tale,  short  as  it  is,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  one  form  of  imaginative 
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literature,  as  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Sterne  and  Fanny 
Burney  do  in  another,  it  is  of  equal  interest  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  Walpole’s  character.  It  shows  how  beneath  a  kind 
of  courtly  stoicism  and  affectation  there  were  curious 
romantic  strata — strata  which  are  visible  in  his  friendships 
and  in  his  affection  for  Madame  du  Deffand,  for  the  Miss 
Berrys,  and  even  in  the  correspondence  with  Horace  Mann, 
to  whom  he  could  write  for  forty  years  without  seeing  him  in 
being. 

The  tragedy  which  he  called  ‘  The  Mysterious  Mother  ’ — 
which  was  never  acted — must  be  regarded  as  a  failure  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  the  drama  and  literature,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  attempt 
might  not  have  given  Walpole  a  respectable  place  among 
English  dramatists,  at  least  in  the  field  of  comedy  ;  for 
tragedy  his  mind  was  not  sufSciently  powerful,  it  was  too 
prone  to  play  only  on  the  surface  of  society.  The  slight 
piece  ‘Nature  will  Prevail,’  presented  in  1778  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  which,  characteristically  enough,  he  refused 
Colman’s  request  to  enlarge,  had  a  success  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  presumption  that  Walpole  had  the  capacity  of  a 
capable  comedian.  It  is  a  proof  of  singular  versatility  that 
a  man  who  showed  aptitude  for  the  lighter  forms  of  drama 
should  have  produced  a  work  of  reference  such  as  the 
‘  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.*  This  book  afforded 
Macaulay  an  opportunity  of  some  rather  unworthy  ridicule. 
Most  of  these  authors  may,  no  doubt,  very  well  rest  in 
oblivion,  but  the  work  was  one  which  was  not  without  its 
uses.  The  collecting  of  biographical  and  chronological  de¬ 
tails,  such  as  it  contains,  is  always  tiresome,  but  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  useful,  labour;  the  value  of  such  works 
of  reference  being  constantly  and  unexpectedly  discovered. 
Walpole  himself  never  regarded  the  work  as  of  much 
importance.  ‘  For  the  Catalogue,’  he  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Zouch,  December  23,  1769,*  ‘  I  forgot  it,  as  in  the 
‘  course  of  things  I  suppose  it  is  forgot,’  and  it  was  in 
his  mind  a  kind  of  prelude  to  another  book  of  a  similar 
but  more  critical  kind.  In  the  same  letter  he  continues, 
‘  For  the  Lives  of  English  Artists,  I  am  going  immediately 
*  to  begin  it,  and  shall  then  fling  it  into  the  treasury  of  the 
‘  world,  for  the  amusement  of  the  world  for  a  day,  and 
‘  then  for  the  service  of  anybody  who  shall  happen  here- 
‘  after  to  peep  into  the  dusty  drawer  where  it  shall  repose.’ 

*  Toyubee,  vol.  i.  p.  883. 
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This  was  the  book  which  was  eventually  published  as 
‘  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,’  and  which,  in  spite  of 
some  palpably  wrong  judgements  of  contemporary  artists — 
and  greater  critics  than  Walpole  have  not  always  been  jnst 
— contained  much  sound  criticism  at  a  time  when  the 
criticism  of  art  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England. 

Walpole’s  assertion  that  he  cared  not  for  literary  fame  has 
more  than  once  been  questioned,  but  the  posthumous  publica¬ 
tion  by  his  own  wish  and  direction  of  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  the 
‘  Reigns  of  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  George  III.,’  is  some 
evidence  that  he  really  cared  little  for  the  reputation  which 
he  could  have  gained  in  his  lifetime.  To  these  memoirs 
hardly  suflBcient  justice  has  ever  been  done;  they  are 
arranged  with  a  clearness  which  is  apt  to  hide  their  value, 
the  narrative  glides  along  so  easily  that  we  forget  the 
numerous  details  out  of  which  it  is  woven,  and  the  portraits 
of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even 
when  they  are  unjust,  are  thoroughly  vivid.  The  man  who 
writes  of  his  political  and  literary  contemporaries  describes 
them  with  the  prejudices  of  the  contemporary  and  reflects 
the  contemporary  idea.  The  historian  who  views  men  and 
events  from  a  calmer  and  more  distant  standpoint,  with  a 
larger  outlook,  and  with  a  freedom  from  present-day  mists, 
is  in  truth  indebted  to  a  narrator  such  as  Walpole,  since 
from  him  he  gets,  if  not  portraits  which  are  historically 
true,  yet  the  representation  of  contemporary  ideas  about  the 
leading  men  of  the  age,  which  are  actual  facts.  We  cannot 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  Walpole’s  portrait  of  Johnson  re¬ 
flected  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  persons  from  whom 
the  kindness  of  Johnson’s  heart  was  hidden,  though  his  dog¬ 
matic  contradictions  of  his  opponents  were  only  too  evident. 
From  these  Memoirs  it  is  equally  apparent  that,  had 
Walpole  chosen  to  give  more  continuous  labour  to  his 
historical  work,  his  capacity  of  clear  narrative  and  life-like 
portraiture  would  have  given  him  a  considerable  place 
among  English  historians.  But  as  a  historian  he  was 
almost  a  dilettante,  because,  ingenious  as  was  his  ^  Historic 
‘  Doubts  on  Richard  III.,’  and  agreeable,  suggestive,  and  in¬ 
structive  as  are  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  the  one  is  a 
mere  caprice  and  the  other  is  very  largely  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  containing  facts  which  he  had  himself  observed.  The 
serious  historian  must  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
But  though  the  aggregate  of  Walpole’s  labour  was  con¬ 
siderable,  be  had  neither  the  temperament  nor  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  strenuous  researcher,  and  he  described  himself 
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accurately  when  he  wrote  to  Lady  Ossory  (August  24,  1777) : 

‘  My  knowledge  of  everything  is  picked  up  from  memoirs, 
*  novels,  &c.  I  never  dealt  in  substantial  works;  and, 
‘  though  few  simple  gentlemen  have  read  more,  my  memory 
‘  is  a  chaos  of  aughts  and  ends,  and  fit  for  nobody’s  use  but 
‘  my  own.*  Still  he  was  able  to  remember  and  to  relate 
clearly  the  collection  of  events,  important  and  trivial,  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored.  So,  putting  aside  still  more 
ephemeral  pieces,  such  as  the  ‘  Letter  from  Xo  Ho  ’  and  his 
contributions  to  the  ‘  World,’  we  come  back  to  the  cardinal 
fact  of  Walpole’s  life  as  a  man  of  letters,  that  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence — and  with  it  might  be  classed  his  Memoirs — 
we  have  at  once  the  labour  of  his  life  and  his  permanent 
monument,  in  its  own  way  as  enduring  as  the  odes  of  Gray 
or  the  essays  of  Johnson. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Walpole’s  assured  reputation  as  a  lettei  - 
writer,  in  spite  of  his  achievement  of  the  object  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  he  set  himself  to  gain,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  throughout  a  long  life  busies  himself  with 
one  purpose  especially  and  becomes  famous  thereby,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  a  patient  and  consistent  worker, 
he  will,  by  virtue  of  the  particular  form  of  this  labour,  remain 
the  best  type  we  have  of  the  dilettante.  For  he  was  a  man 
whose  energies  were  not  concentrated  on  any  one  career  or 
business,  and  the  permanence  of  his  letters  arises  not  a  little 
from  the  diffusion  of  his  interests  and  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  mind  to  move  over  many  parts  of  the  field 
of  human  experience.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  Walpole 
chose  to  embody  his  ideas  in  letters  to  his  friends.  A 
century  later  he  might  have  been  a  great  journalist,  but  in 
that  case  he  would  have  been  soon  forgotten,  even  if  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  fate  of  his  letters  has  indeed  fulfilled  Walpole’s 
hopes,  for  his  indifference  to  literary  fame  was  more  assumed 
than  real.  Some  of  his  phrases  give  an  impression  of  such 
indifference,  an  impression  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Walpole  often  seemed  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  rapidity 
and  want  of  continuity  of  his  work.  But  to  Gray,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
untruth  would  be  told,  Walpole  distinctly  stated  that  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  fame,  ‘  which  [his  works] ,  though  I 
‘  may  be  fond  of  the  subject  when  fresh,  I  constantly  forget 
‘  in  a  very  short  time  after  they  are  published.  This  will 
‘  sound  like  affectation  to  others,  but  will  not  to  you.  It 
‘  would  be  affected  even  to  you  to  say  I  am  indifferent  to 
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‘  fame.  I  certainly  am  not,  but  I  am  indifferent  to  almost 
‘  anything  I  have  done  to  acquire  it.  The  greater  part 
‘  are  mere  compilations.’  *  In  fact,  Walpole’s  sense  of 
perspective  caused  him  to  realise  the  true  proportions  of 
literary  work;  he  did  not  confuse  talent  with  genius, he  had 
no  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  importance  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  actually  caused  him 
to  parade  his  modesty,  so  that  no  one  should  laugh  at  him 
for  literary  presumption.  Yet  all  the  time  in  his  heart  he 
was  too  human  not  to  be  gratified  by  public  applause  or 
personal  praise,  which  gave  him  a  little  glow  of  satisfaction 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  assured  a  friend  that  he 
merely  toyed  with  literature  as  the  amusement  of  a  gouty 
invalid. 

As  a  politician  Walpole  must  certainly  be  considered  a 
dilettante;  he  was  indeed  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-seven  years — 1741-1768 — and 
was  an  interested  observer  of  many  curious  political  events 
and  of  many  remarkable  politicians,  entering  it  towards  the 
end  of  his  father’s  memorable  administration  as  member  for 
the  little  pocket  borough  of  Killington,  in  Cornwall.  He 
resigned  his  seat  for  King’s  Lynn  at  the  dissolution  of  1767, 
when  Chatham’s  great  career  came  to  a  melancholy  end,  and 
Walpole  himself  was  tired  of  a  scene  which  had  become 
monotonous.  *  Well,’  he  writes  to  Mann,  still  enjoying 
the  sunshine  of  Florence,  ‘  I  shall  only  laugh  at  the  trade 
‘  now.  I  was  born  in  and  have  lived  in  it  half  a  century ; 
‘  I  do  not  admire  it,  I  am  overjoyed  to  quit  it,  and  I  shall 
‘  be  very  indifferent  what  happens  to  the  business.’  f  Not 
so  indifferent  as  he  would  have  his  correspondent  imagine, 
for  behind  the  affectation  of  indifference,  which  Walpole 
always  tried  to  assume,  his  interests  were  ever  on  the 
alert.  ‘  If  not  as  a  patriot,’  he  said  to  Mason  in  1782,  for 
once  writing  naturally  and  unrestrainedly,  ‘  have  you  no 
‘  curiosity  as  a  philosopher  to  survey  a  huge  dismal  scene  ? 
‘  How  can  you  content  yourself  with  information  from  scraps 
‘  of  letters,  and  blundered  and  misrepresented  relations  in 
‘  newspapers  ?  ’  No  one  could  write  these  words  if  he  were 
not  keenly  on  the  alert  as  to  public  affairs,  anxious  to  observe 
their  actual  working,  and  not  satisded  to  read  about  them ; 
and  the  so-called  indifference  of  his  early  years  was  only 
indifference  to  political  action  by  himself  and  not  to  political 
observation.  Walpole  began  Parliamentary  life  with  some 
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political  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm,  however,  which  was 
largely  personal,  springing  up  as  it  did  from  an  unbounded 
pride  in  his  father’s  political  career.  Thus,  after  an  ad¬ 
verse  majority  on  December  16, 1741,  warned  prudent  men 
that  Sir  Eobert’s  period  of  power  had  nearly  ended,  he 
writes  to  Mann  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night : 

‘  My  dear  child,  we  have  triumphed  twenty  years,  is  it  strange  that 
fortune  should  at  last  forsake  us ;  or  ought  we  not  always  to  expect  it, 
especially  in  this  kingdom  ?  They  talk  loudly  of  the  year  forty-one, 
and  promise  themselves  all  the  confusion  that  began  a  hundred  years 
ago  from  that  same  date.  I  hope  they  prognosticate  wrong,  but  should 
it  be  so,  I  can  be  happy  in  other  places. '  One  reflection  I  shall  have, 
very  sweet,  though  very  melancholy :  that  if  our  family  is  to  be  the 
sacrifice  that  shall  first  pamper  discord,  at  least  the  one  [his  mother], 
the  part  of  it  that  interested  all  my  concerns,  and  must  have  suffered 
from  our  ruin,  is  safe  and  secure  above  the  rage  of  confusion ;  nothing 
in  this  world  can  touch  her  peace  now.’  (Toynbee,  vol.  i.  p.  142.) 

This  is  not  the  letter  of  a  confident  and  high-spirited 
politician,  young,  and  eagerly  and  ambitiously  hoping  in 
the  future  to  emulate  the  actions  of  a  distinguished  parent ; 
it  is  that  of  one  wholly  identifying  himself  with  the  memor¬ 
able  career  of  his  father,  in  whose  approaching  fall  he  per¬ 
ceives  also  his  own  early  disappearance  from  the  scenes  of 
family  triumph.  But  from  the  moment  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole’s  death  in  1745  his  son’s  interest  in  political  affairs  as  a 
politician  grew  less  and  less,  though  personal  feeling,  and  his 
friendship  for  his  cousin  Conway,  from  time  to  time  caused 
his  interests  in  party  struggles  to  revive. 

Two  principal  causes  were  sufficient  to  prevent  Horace 
Walpole  from  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  life 
of  his  age — his  health  and  his  temperament;  so  that  he 
could  never  become  more  than  a  political  observer. 

‘  Don’t  wonder  [he  writes  to  Mann  (January  22,  1742)  in  the  midst 
of  the  trying  crisis  of  that  year]  that  I  missed  writing  to  you  yesterday, 
my  constant  day ;  you  will  pity  me  when  you  hear  that  1  was  shut  up 
in  the  House  of  Commons  till  one  in  the  morning.  I  came  away  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  was  forced  to  leave  Sir  R.  at  supper  with  my 
brothers;  he  was  all  alive  and  in  spirits.  He  says  he  is  younger 
than  me,  and  indeed  I  think  so,  in  spite  of  his  forty  years  more.  My 
head  aches  to-night ;  but  we  rose  early,  and  if  I  don’t  write  to-night, 
when  shall  I  find  a  moment  to  spare  ?  ’ 

When  Walpole  wrote  thus  he  was  only  seven-and-twenty, 
but  what  an  insight  it  gives  into  the  political  and  non¬ 
political  constitution  !  Here  was  Sir  Robert  sitting  down, 
after  many  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enjoy  a 
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hearty  supper  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  shortening  his 
life  by  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  a  strong  body,  and 
his  delicate  son  creeping  off  from  Westminster  to  bed 
with  a  headache,  and  yet  living  to  see  his  eightieth  year. 
Still  it  is  possible  that,  in  spite  of  this  weak  frame  but 
sound  constitution,  Walpole  might  have  thrown  himself 
actively  into  political  life  had  his  father  not  been  Prime 
Minister.  Like  him  he  was  always  a  Whig,  and  he  never 
deviated  from  a  sound  political  faith,  though  he  had  always 
a  dislike  to  extremes.  Like  Burke  he  was  appalled  by  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  had  no  power  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  immense  social  and  political  upheaval.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  Revolution  superficially,  as  if  France  were 
disturbed  by  nothing  more  than  a  rather  abnormal  consti¬ 
tutional  crisis.  In  spite  of  his  contempt  for  the  routine  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  in  their  larger  aspect ;  in  other  words,  in  the  part  of 
them  which  interests  the  statesman  and  the  historian  rather 
than  the  party  politician. 

‘  It  may  yet  be  asked,’  he  says  on  resuming  his  Memoirs, 
as  he  called  his  political  history,  after  leaving  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1768,  ‘  why  I  choose  under  these  impedi- 
‘  ments  [absence  from  Parliament]  to  continue  my  narrative, 
‘  while  I  allow  that  it  must  fall  short  of  the  preceding  parts  ? 
‘  The  honestest  answer  is  the  best — it  amuses  me.’  But  only 
one  who  was  both  a  constant  observer  and  who  pondered 
over  the  political  events  which  passed  before  him  would 
have  been  able  to  tell  the  lucid  and  often  stirring  tale 
which  fell  so  easily  from  Walpole’s  pen,  and  the  publication 
of  these  Memoirs,  more  especially  the  part  subsequent  to 
1768,  is  proof  enough  of  Walpole’s  intellectual  and  critical 
interest  in  national  affairs,  though  his  body  and  his  character 
were  alike  un suited  to  a  party  politician.  Nor  was  he 
wanting  in  promise,  in  his  earlier  Parliamentary  years,  as  a 
speaker.  In  the  debates  on  the  estimates  for  the  Hanover 
troops  in  1744  :  ‘young Mr.  Walpole’s  speech,’  writes  Philip 
Yorke,  ‘  met  with  a  deserved  applause  from  everybody :  it 
‘  was  judicious  and  elegant.’  *  And  in  those  days  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  Westminster.  ‘  I  have  scarce  time  to 
‘  write,’  so  he  begins  a  letter  to  Mann  (February  9,  1844), 
‘  or  to  know  what  I  write.  I  live  in  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

But  yet  another  fact  was  opposed  to  a  career  as  an 
active  politician.  When  his  father  was  First  Minister  of  the 
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Crown  Horace  Walpole  had  seen  too  much  of  the  ways  of 
managing  a  party ;  ‘  the  folly,  the  corruption,  and  the 
‘  profligacy  of  the  times,*  to  use  his  own  words,  had  been 
impressed  too  plainly  on  a  sensitive  and  honourable  mind — 
they  were  sufficient  to  destroy  early  enthusiasms.  ‘  What 
‘  could  I  see,*  he  writes  to  Montague,  March  12,  1768, 
referring  to  his  disappearance  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
‘but  sons  and  grandsons  playing  ever  the  same  knaveries 
‘that  I  have  seen  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  act? 
‘  Could  I  hear  oratory  beyond  my  Lord  Chatham  ?  Will 
‘  there  ever  be  parts  equal  to  Charles  Town8hend*8  ?  Will 
‘  George  Grenville  cease  to  be  the  most  tiresome  of  beings  ? 
‘  Will  he  not  be  constantly  whining  and  droning  and  inter- 
‘  rupting  like  a  cigala  on  a  sultry  day  in  Italy  ?  *  Ideals 
could  not  live  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  Georges. 

Nor  could  Walpole’s  keen  sense  of  contrasts  and  of  the 
absurd  have  failed  to  compare  what  would  have  seemed  his 
own  puny  performances  with  the  masterful  life  of  his  father, 
while  an  innate  delicacy — a  trait  which  is  not  easy  to  ana¬ 
lyse — made  him  also  exceedingly  unfitted  for  political  life, 
and  sometimes  led  to  curious  prejudices.  Walpole’s  friend 
Conway  was  the  most  honest  and  upright  of  men ;  it  was 
his  strongest  quality  as  a  politician  ;  but  Walpole  nearly 
quarrelled  with  him  in  1765,  when  Conway  became  Secretary 
of  State  in  Kockingham’s  first  ministry,  from  this  very 
cause.  Walpole  had  had  ‘  an  unalterable  desire  of  over- 
‘  turning  that  [George  Grenville’s]  administration.  Not  the 
‘  smallest  vein  of  self-interest  had  entered  into  my  imagina- 
‘  tion.  Court  I  was  resolved  to  make  to  none,  whether 
‘  friend  or  foe — a  haughtiness  I  maintained  throughout  my 
‘  life,  never  once  condescending  to  go  to  the  levee  of  any 
‘  first  minister.  My  wish  of  making  this  independence  per- 
‘  fectly  easy  I  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  during  our  opposi- 
‘  tion.  He  received  it  with  silence  ;  it  was  not  in  my  nature 
‘  to  repeat  such  a  hint.  As  disinterestedness  was  my  ruling 
‘  passion,  I  did  hope  that  on  the  change  some  considerable 
‘  employment  would  be  offered  to  me.’  The  reader  will  be 
surprised,  as  Conway  would  have  been,  at  such  a  desire ; 
but  here  Walpole’s  nature  running  to  eccentricity  comes  in — 
‘  offered  to  me,’  h,e  continues,  ‘  which  my  vanity  would 
‘  have  been  gratified  in  refusing.’  *  Such  a  form  of  mental 
gratification  was  much  too  subtle  for  a  plain  man  like 
Conway,  who,  knowing  Walpole’s  views,  naturally  made  him 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  149,  ed.  1894. 
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no  ofiFer  of  office.  And  so  Walpole  is  mortified  when  he 
finds  from  Conway  that  his  name  had  not  been  mentioned 
for  a  place^  and  thereupon  thus  formulates  Conway’s 
character.  After  speaking  of  his  insensibility  and  in¬ 
gratitude,  he  says : 

‘  But  it  is  justice  to  him  to  say  that  I  think  he  was  incapable  of 
ingratitude  ;  his  soul  was  good,  virtuous,  sincere,  but  bis  temper  was 
chill,  bis  mind  absent,  and  he  was  so  accustomed  to  my  suggesting  to 
him  whatever  I  thought  it  was  right  for  him  to  do,  that  he  had  no 
notion  of  my  concealing  a  thought  from  him,  and  as  I  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  mention  my  own  security  (in  his  sinecure  office)  I  am 
persuaded  it  never  came  into  his  conception.  His  temper  hurt  me, 
but  I  forgave  his  virtue,  of  which  I  was  confident,  and  knew  it  was 
superior  to  my  own.’ 

The  moment  that  Walpole,  this  time  having  a  friend’s 
interest  in  view,  asked  Conway  to  raise  Maun  to  the  rank  of 
envoy  from  that  of  resident,  it  *  was  immediately  done.’ 
This  is  an  episode  which  illustrates  Walpole’s  nature,  and 
reveals  the  kind  of  detached  and  odd  outlook  on  men  and 
events  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  contrasts  and  the 
humours  of  his  age,  but  totally  unfitted  him  for  the  career  of 
a  practical  politician. 

Letters  of  the  past  interest  from  two  quite  different  points 
of  view — the  historical  and  the  psychological,  and  their 
value  from  each  may  be  entirely  different.  Walpole  was  so 
keen  an  observer  of  one  section  of  English  society  that  his 
correspondence  has  very  enduring  value  as  a  mirror  of  the 
age,  but  it  reflected  almost  entirely  the  manners  and  modes 
of  thought  of  the  aristocratic  and  parliamentary  governing 
class,  around  whom  was  a  fringe  of  fashion.  He  included 
among  his  correspondents  a  few  men  of  letters  and  some  anti¬ 
quaries,  but  no  man  who  was  unquestionably  a  lover  as  well 
as  a  practitioner  of  letters  was  less  intimate  with  the  purely 
literary  life  of  his  time  in  the  capital  than  Walpole.  In 
this  he  illustrates  the  change  which  had  come  over  society 
since  the  days  when  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  were  the 
intimate  friends  of  Swift  and  Prior,  and  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters  hobnobbed  at  coffee-houses,  and  discussed  the  politics 
of  the  Court  of  Anne  at  Ozinda’s  or  Button’s.  But  as  a 
reflection  of  the  daily  life  of  this  governing  section,  seen 
through  delicate  glasses,  Walpole’s  correspondence  can 
never  be  superseded,  though  George  Selwyn  unquestionably 
enlarges  our  view  of  it  by  giving  the  impressions  and  the 
tone  of  the  mere  purely  matter-of-fact  man  of  the  world.* 

*  See  ‘  George  Selwyn :  his  Letters  and  his  Life.’  Ldited  by 
E.  S.  Roscoe  and  Helen  Glergue.  London.  1901. 
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After  all,  however,  most  people  are  not  students  of  a 
particular  age,  and  though  it  interests  them  in  a  dilettante 
kind  of  way  to  know  how  their  ancestors  lived  and  thought, 
yet  it  is  the  psychological  and  the  personal  for  which  most 
of  us  take  up  a  volume  of  letters,  from  those  of  Cowper  and 
Lamb  to  those  of  Robert  Browning.  Walpole,  as  Gray  said 
to  him,  disliked  the  subjective,  and  the  subjective,  the 
revelation  of  a  rare  and  impressionable  character  such  as 
that  of  Lamb  or  Cowper,  is  what  is  best  in  a  letter,  though 
the  moment  this  is  taken  from  its  own  age  and  its  own 
atmosphere  it  loses  the  value  which  attaches  to  a  com¬ 
munication,  however  slight,  from  a  friend  to  a  friend.  An 
essential  feature  of  Walpole’s  correspondence  is  that  it  was 
descriptive,  his  own  day’s  doings  came  into  it,  but  as  the 
doings  of  an  actor  in  the  daily  drama  of  London  or  Twicken¬ 
ham.  If  he  talked  of  his  gout,  it  was  to  describe  with  a 
laugh  how  a  temperate  man  with  little  flesh  on  his  bones 
was  troubled  with  a  disorder  for  which  he  had  not  got  value, 
and  when  he  touched  on  something  disagreeable,  it  was 
almost  without  a  perception  of  any  personal  effect  on  him¬ 
self.  ‘  My  personal  history  is  very  short.  I  have  an  assembly 
‘  and  the  rheumatism — and  am  buying  a  house — and  it 

*  rains,  and  I  shall  plant  the  roses  against  my  treillage 
‘  to-morrow.’  Rheumatism  and  rain  are  no  more  and  no 
less  to  him  than  the  last  assembly,  or  his  new  flowers  ;  but 
when  Cowper  wrote  of  a  dreary  autumn  he  was  mastered  by 
his  own  feelings  and  reflections.  ‘  We  are  rational,  but  we 
‘  are  animal  too,’  he  begins,  ‘  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
‘  influence  of  the  weather ;  the  cattle  in  the  fields  show  evi- 

*  dent  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  unpleasant 
‘  season,  and  we  their  lords  and  masters  are  constrained  to 
‘  sympathise  with  them.  The  only  difference  between  us  is 
‘  that  they  know  not  the  cause  of  their  dejection,  but  we  do, 

*  but  for  our  humiliation  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  cure  it.’ 
Cowper’s  letters  thus  afford  us  opportunities  for  a  singularly 
interesting  psychological  study.  We  are  constantly  in 
contact  with  a  delicate,  nay  an  over-sensitive  mind,  and  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  temperament.  We  are  constantly  below  the  surface, 
even  when  we  read  of  the  gossip  of  Olney.  But  Walpole 
never  lets  us  share  his  feelings,  he  is  always  telling  us  of 
other  people,  not  because  he  was  insincere  or  heartless,  but 
because  he  was  unselfish,  and  combined  a  rare  and  happy 
temperament  with  a  singular  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  by 
years  of  effort  could  speak  of  himself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  second  self,  treating  the  first  self  as  one  of  the  actors 
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in  the  drama  of  the  day.  Compare  him  with  Gray,  and 
we  see  how  in  the  latter  ill  health  produces  an  intellectual 
tone,  which  in  its  turn,  through  the  fine  mental  gifts  of 
the  writer,  becomes  often  singularly  attractive.  Essentially, 
then,  Horace  Walpole,  valetudinarian  as  he  was,  may  figure 
as  an  example  of  the  healthy-minded  man  so  well  known 
to  the  modern  psychologist. 

To  come  back  to  Walpole’s  own  view  of  his  work,  his 
object  in  the  case  of  most  of  his  friends  was  to  be  a  chronicler. 
‘  Your  gazette  I  know  has  been  a  little  idle,’  he  wrote  to 
Conway  on  July  21,  1758,  ‘but  we  volunteer  gazettes,  like 
‘  other  volunteers,  are  not  easily  tied  down  to  regularity 
‘  and  rules.  We  think  we  have  so  much  merit  that  we 
‘  think  we  have  a  right  to  some  demerit  too,  and  those 
‘  who  depend  on  us — I  mean  as  gazettes — are  often  dis- 
‘  appointed.  A  common-foot  newspaper  may  want  our 
‘  vivacity,  but  is  ten  times  more  useful.*  * 

To  be  a  gazette,  as  Walpole  calls  himself,  is  at  first 
sight  to  undertake  a  quite  simple  task,  but  its  very  sim¬ 
plicity  required  special  gifts  highly  cultivated,  a  clear  style, 
keen  insight  into  character,  producing,  when  applied  from 
a  very  early  age  to  various  great  and  small  personalities,  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  conducive  to  a  sane  judgement  of  men 
and  things,  and  a  delicacy  of  taste  which  resulted  in  a  just 
perspective.  One  result,  however,  of  writing  as  a  volunteer 
gazette,  valuable  as  it  makes  letters  as  materials  of  history, 
is  that  they  are,  so  to  say,  unresponsive ;  they  do  not  take  up 
allusions  and  points  raised  by  a  correspondent  so  much  as 
state  the  observations  of  the  quick  eye  which  is  surveying 
the  weaknesses  of  the  world  around.  In  such  circumstances 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  correspondent  becomes  of  little 
importance,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Walpole  could  write 
to  men  who  were  totally  unable  to  return  him  anything  like 
his  own  coin.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  his  letters  to 
the  few  women  to  whom  he  wrote  are  more  responsive  in 
tone.  Lady  Ossory  especially  had  much  of  his  own  verve  and 
lightness,  and  could  reply  with  a  humour  and  a  savoir  faire 
tempered  by  a  simple  grace,  and  so  the  letters  to  this 
beautiful  and  clever  woman  have,  in  addition  to  all  Walpole’s 
usual  characteristics,  a  tone  of  playful  and  yet  courtly 
intimacy  which  is  wanting  in  his  letters  as  a  whole.f  In  a 

*  Toynbee,  iv.  163. 

t  Some  of  Lady  Ossory’s  letters  to  George  Selwyn  are  to  be  read  in 
Jesse’s  ‘  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,’  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  Those  to 
Walpole  do  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 
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sense  Walpole  regarded  the  letters  from  a  woman  like  Lady 
Ossory  as  models  to  be  copied,  because  nothing  is  more 
noticeable  than  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  in  letters 
there  should  only  be  a  limited  amount  of  solid  matter,  and 
that  the  ordinary  mind  finds  amusement  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  trivialities.  ‘  Our  sex  is  too  jealous  of  the  repu- 
‘  tation  of  good  sense  to  condescend  to  hazard  a  thousand 
‘  trifles  and  negligences  which  give  grace,  ease,  and  familiarity 
‘  to  correspondence.’*  This  was  the  conclusion  he  had  come 
to  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  art  which 
he  had  cultivated  to  perfection,  so  that  he  would  write  to 
Mason  of  the  fall  of  Lord  North  and  the  flavour  of  a 
Stilton  cheese  with  a  touch  which  gives  zest  to  both  sub¬ 
jects.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  group  of  letters,  in 
which  these  two  divergent  subjects  are  referred  to  more 
than  once,  which  Walpole  wrote  to  Mason  with  the  sensible 
yet  tedious  replies  of  that  excellent  and  cultivated,  but 
rather  heavy,  divine  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  skill  of 
Walpole  as  a  letter- writer.  And  it  is  equally  a  tribute  to 
Walpole’s  art  that  we  are  never  bored  by  the  mediocrities 
who  fill  his  pages,  or  by  the  trivial  actions  of  their  un¬ 
eventful  day. 

But  unquestionably  the  supreme  quality  of  Walpole’s 
correspondence  is  vivacity,  a  quality  to  which  he  refers  in 
his  letter  to  Conway,  a  quality  partly  produced  by  physical 
and  partly  by  intellectual  conditions,  partly,  too,  the  result 
of  the  study  of  French  models,  but  one  totally  un-English, 
the  fruit  of  a  happy  yet  a  singularly  sensitive  tempera¬ 
ment,  of  a  quick  wit,  and  of  an  insatiable  interest  in  all 
the  affairs  of  a  civilised  society — witness  his  pleasure  in  his 
printing  press — an  interest  fatal  to  the  production  of 
work  which  required  incessant,  arduous,  and  undisturbed 
toil,  of  which  he  was  by  nature  incapable.  A  couple  of 
plays,  some  prologues,  some  art  criticism,  and  a  little  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigation,  embryonic  histories,  fragments  of 
considerable  undertakings,  sketches  of  the  picture  never 
begun,  promises  unfulfilled  of  permanent  creations,  in  other 
men  the  signs  of  a  disappointed  career,  were  in  Walpole  the 
evidences  of  all  those  qualities  which  made  him  so  supreme 
as  a  letter-writer;  and  in  his  case  were  the  cause  not  of 
chagrin  and  of  pain,  but  of  endless  pleasure,  and,  strange 
and  ironical  as  it  may  be,  have  actually  added  to  his 
reputation  with  posterity,  and  have  given  to  his  writings  a 
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permanence  denied  to  the  works  of  laborious  historians — 
men  like  Carte  and  like  Lyttelton,  whose  history  of 
Henry  IL,  the  work  of  half  a  lifetime,  would  be  now  for¬ 
gotten  but  for  Walpole’s  mot :  ‘How  dull  one  may  be  if 
‘  one  will  but  take  pains  for  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years !  * 
Indeed  Walpole  has  thrown  a  faint  ray  of  fame  over  a  number 
of  persons  whose  names  would  otherwise  long  ago  have  been 
forgotten.  Mann  was  a  very  ordinary  diplomatist,  Montague 
a  useful  private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  Cole  and  Pinker¬ 
ton  two  painstaking  antiquaries ;  but  they  and  many  more 
live,  and  live  only,  in  the  collections  of  Walpole’s  corre¬ 
spondence. 

But  in  reading  Walpole’s  letters  we  must  as  far  as  possible 
throw  ourselves  into  the  position  of  Walpole’s  correspondents. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  letter  is,  so  to  say,  a  letter. 
It  is  not  an  essay  or  a  reasoned  discussion,  it  is  a  written 
conversation  adapted  to  the  person  with  whom  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  takes  place — who,  be  it  also  remembered, 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  so  much  en  rapport  with  the 
writer  that  he  understands  a  mere  epistolary  touch  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  us  readers  of  the  present  day.  Thus 
by  reason  of  the  quick  transition  from  subject  to  subject, 
person  to  person,  of  the  light  allusion  to  an  event,  of  the 
mere  flying  thought,  of  the  feeling  of  surprise  which  he  is 
careful  to  keep  aroused,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  Walpole  more 
superficial  than  he  was.  A  couple  of  words  are  in  actual 
conversation  taken  up,  turned  about,  reproducing  fresh 
ideas,  but,  dropped  from  the  pen  in  a  letter  a  couple  of 
centuries  old  and  read  to-day,  they  are  scarcely  noticed. 
Yet  set  in  sentences  telling  of  an  entertainment  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  the  muddle  of  a  minister,  we  constantly  come  tapon 
eflTective  bits  of  criticism.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could 
more  happily  describe  some  of  the  main  strands  of  Gray’s 
poetry  than  when  Walpole  speaks  of  ‘  our  human  feelings 
‘  which  he  masters  at  will.’ 

Crabbe’s  poetry  he  liked,  if  not  enthusiastically,  but 
of  it  he  made  the  apt  criticism  that  ‘  he  writes  lines  that  one 
‘  can  remember.’  The  appreciation  of  poetry  is  a  good  deal 
a  matter  of  intellectual  temperament,  and  the  trend  of 
Walpole’s  mind  was  not  sufficiently  reflective,  was  too 
volatile,  and  too  gay  to  enable  him  to  search  into  the  strata 
of  human  feeling  which  form  the  basis  of  poetry  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  versification,  and  the  actions  rather  than  the 
thoughts  and  the  motives  of  those  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  life,  the  incidents  of  the  human  drama  chiefly  attracted 
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and  interested  him.  But  Walpole’s  literary  judgements  were 
certainly  in  many  instances  warped  by  personal  prejudice. 
Johnson  wrote  ‘  absurd  bombast ;  *  Goldsmith  was  a  ‘  silly 
‘  idiot.’  Each  of  these  judgements  sprang  rather  from  his  idea 
of  the  man  than  of  his  work.  But  after  all,  when  Johnson 
patronisingly  said  of  Walpole  that  he  had  ‘  got  together  a 
‘great  many  curious  little  things  and  told  them  in  an 
‘  elegant  manner,’  we  perceive  in  him  an  equal  incapacity 
of  appreciation,  showing  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  remark¬ 
able  men  how  different  are  the  judgements  of  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity,  and  how  frequently  temperament,  and  even 
habit,  masters  the  judgement. 

Of  Sterne’s  ‘Sentimental  Journey ’Walpole  wrote  that  it  was 
‘  very  pleasing,’  and  ‘  showing  great  good  nature  and  strokes 
‘  of  delicacy.’  We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  him  when  he 
finds  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  ’  too  long,  but  certainly  he  will  in  this 
criticism  meet  with  the  support  of  many  moderns.  For  in 
truth,  though  we  are  constantly  speaking  of  Walpole  as  a 
type  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  some  respects  in  his 
form  of  life  he  was,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  both  in 
mind  and  in  taste  remarkably  modern,  in  spite  of  his 
resemblance  to  the  typical  ‘  wit  ’  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  He  has  the  quickness  of  a  later  age  than  that  in 
which  he  lived,  its  capacity  of  being  bored,  its  preference 
for  art,  its  appreciation  of  medisevalism.  Gray  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  took  him  to  task  for  using  the  words  ‘  tinker  up.’  He 
did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  Walpole  was  using  what 
in  modern  phrase  would  be  called  slang ;  he  says  something 
about  want  of  dignity  in  style.  But  Walpole  actually  has 
the  temerity  to  defend  his  words  as  being  the  most  telling 
and  suitable  for  his  purpose.  ‘I  am  criticised  for  the 
‘  expression  “  tinker  up  ”  in  the  preface.  Is  this  one  of 
‘  those  that  you  object  to  ?  I  own  I  think  such  a  low  ex- 
‘  pression,  placed  to  ridicule  an  absurd  instance  of  wise 
‘  folly,  very  forcible.  Eeplace  it  with  an  elevated  word  or 
‘  phrase,  and  to  my  conception  it  becomes  as  flat  as  possible.’ 
That  is  to  say,  he  defends  an  expression  for  its  vividness 
and  truth,  an  expression  reproduced  from  actual  life  and 
applied  to  literary  uses.  In  this  he  is  years  in  advance  of 
his  time.  It  is  not  a  little  for  this  reason  that  Walpole 
is  BO  readable  to-day,  he  is  not  old-fashioned.  His  very 
fastidiousness,  his  positive  detestation  of  stupidity  and  of 
monotony,  are  absolutely  modern.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Houghton  which  in  its  description  of  country  society,  in 
its  indication  of  the  ennuyant,  in  its  quick  transition  from 
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Norfolk  to  Italy,  and  in  the  positive  relief  with  which  he 
turns  to  art,  is  altogether  remarkable. 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  certainly  did  not  use  to  be  stupid,  and 
till  you  give  me  more  substantial  proof  that  you  are  so,  I  shall  not 
believe  it.  As  for  your  temperate  diet  and  milk  bringing  about  such 
a  metamorphosis,  I  hold  it  impossible.  I  have  such  lamentable  proofs 
every  day  before  my  eyes  of  the  stupefying  qualities  of  beef,  ale,  and 
wine,  that  I  have  contracted  a  most  religious  veneration  for  your 
spiritual  nourriture.  Only  imagine  that  I  here  every  day  see  men, 
who  are  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and  only  just  seem  roughly  hewn  out 
into  the  outlines  of  human  form,  like  the  giant-rock  at  Pratolino  1  I 
shudder  when  I  see  them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and 
look  on  them  as  savages  that  devour  one  another.  I  should  not  stare 
at  all  more  than  I  do,  if  yonder  alderman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table 
was  to  stick  his  fork  into  his  neighbour’s  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave 
slice  of  brown  and  fat.  Why,  I’ll  swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a 
country  gentleman  and  sirloin.  Whenever  the  first  laughs  or  the 
latter  is  cut  there  run  out  just  the  same  streams  of  gravy  !  Indeed, 
the  sirloin  does  not  ask  quite  so  many  questions.  I  have  an  aunt 
here,  a  family  piece  of  goods,  an  old  remnant  of  inquisitive  hospitality 
and  economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  us  beefy  as  her 
neighbours.  She  wore  me  so  down  yesterday  with  interrogatories  that 
I  dreamt  all  night  she  was  at  my  ear  with  “  who’s  ”  and  “  why’s  ”  and 
“  when’s”  and  “  where’s,”  till  at  last  in  my  very  sleep  I  cried  out, 
“  For  God  in  heaven’s  s^e.  Madam,  ask  me  no  more  questions  I  ” 

‘  Oh  !  my  dear  Sir,  don’t  you  find  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  world 
are  of  no  use  but  to  make  you  wish  yourself  with  that  tenth  part  7 
I  am  so  far  from  growing  used  to  mankind  by  living  amongst  them, 
that  my  natural  ferocity  and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow  worsa 
They  tire  me,  they  fatigue  me ;  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them  ; 
I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  them.  I  fling  open  the  windows  and  fancy 
I  want  air,  and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I  undress  myself,  and  seem  to 
have  had  people  in  my  pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders  I  I 
indeed  find  this  fatigue  worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  because 
one  can  avoid  it  there  and  has  more  resources ;  but  it  is  there  too.  I 
fear  ’tis  growing  old ;  but  I  literally  seem  to  have  murdered  a  man 
whose  name  was  Ennui,  for  his  ghost  is  ever  before  me.  They  say 
there  is  no  English  word  for  ennui;  I  think  you  may  translate  it 
most  literally  by  what  is  called  “  entertaining  people  ”  and  “  doing  the 
honours ;  ”  that  is,  you  sit  an  hour  with  somebody  you  don’t  know 
and  don’t  care  for,  talk  about  the  wind  and  the  weather,  and  ask  a 
thousand  foolish  questions,  which  all  begin  with,  “  I  think  you  live  a 
good  deal  in  the  country,”  or  “  I  think  you  don’t  love  this  thing  or 
that.”  Oh  I  ’tis  dreadful. 

‘  I’ll  tell  you  what  is  delightful — the  Dominichin  !  My  dear  Sir,  if 
ever  there  was  a  Dominichin,  if  there  was  ever  an  original  picture, 
this  is  one.  I  am  quite  happy.  My  father  is  as  much  transported 
with  it  as  I  am.  It  is  himg  in  the  gallery,  where  are  all  his  most 
capital  pictures,  and  he  himself  thinks  it  beats  all  but  the  two  Guidos.’ 
(Toynbee,  vol.  i.  p.  372.) 
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The  only  art  for  which  Walpole  had  absolutely  no  love 
was  music ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  unlike  most  men  and 
women  of  his  age,  rural  landscapes  and  the  picturesque  side 
of  country  life  he  could  appreciate  as  well  as  any  one  at  the 
present  day,  when  landscape  in  art  and  literature  has  made 
the  appreciation  of  it  a  modern  trait.  When  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  Whichnore,  near  Lichfield,  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Aylesbury ;  ‘  The  house  is  very  indifferent,  behind  is  a 
‘  pretty  park ;  the  situation  a  brow  of  a  hill  commanding 
‘  sweet  meadows,  through  which  the  Trent  serpentines  in 
‘  numberless  windings  and  branches.  The  spires  of  the 
‘  cathedral  at  Lichfield  are  in  front  at  a  distance,  and  its 
‘  variety  of  other  steeples,  seats,  and  farms,  and  the  horizon 
‘  bounded  by  rich  hills  covered  with  blue  woods.’  This  is 
an  admirable  picture ;  the  broad  and  telling  outlines  bring 
the  landscape  before  us  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  but  its  effect 
as  a  piece  of  description  is  the  result  not  only  of  a  quick  eye 
but  of  a  receptive  mind.  As,  however,  time  went  on, 
Walpole  became  more  and  more  habituated  to  London  and 
the  pleasant  suburban  life  which  he  could  enjoy  close  to 
the  capital,  and  he  had  few  opportunities  for  enlarging  his 
taste  for  simpler  English  landscape  than  that  of  Twicken¬ 
ham  Ferry  or  of  Richmond  Bridge. 

The  Gothic  imitations  at  Strawberry  Hill  afforded  con¬ 
siderable  amusement  to  Walpole’s  contemporaries,  and  have 
not  escaped  ridicule  in  later  times;  but  Walpole  is  not  the 
only  person  who  has  misapplied,  in  a  mood  of  unreasoning 
enthusiasm,  a  particular  form  of  architectural  art,  while 
Macaulay’s  attack  on  Walpole’s  rather  indiscriminate  mass 
of  curios  and  objects  of  art  shows  how  unable  was  the  Early 
Victorian  to  understand  the  value  and  interest  of  such  collec¬ 
tions.  Unquestionably  he  had  a  true  love  of  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  English  Gothic. 
The  delight  which  he  found  in  Oxford  is  proof  enough  of 
the  reality  of  this  taste.  ‘  You  know  my  rage  for  Oxford,’ 
so  he  writes  to  Montague  from  Strawberry  Hill  after  passing 
four  days  at  Oxford ;  ‘  if  King’s  College  would  not  take  it 
‘  ill,  I  don’t  know  but  I  should  retire  thither  and  profess 
‘Jacobitism  that  I  might  enjoy  some  venerable  set  of 
‘  chambers.’ 

In  this  appreciation  of  architecture,  altogether  opposed 
to  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Walpole  showed  very 
distinctly  the  modern  spirit,  and  that  he  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  if  Strawberry  Hill  has 
become  somewhat  of  a  byword,  it  is  partly  because  there 
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was  an  absolute  inappreciation  of  Gothic  art  not  only  in 
Walpole’s  age,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  the 
contemptuous  echoes  of  his  day  are  still  audible.  But 
Walpole’s  appreciation  of  Gothic  architecture  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  assisting  us  to  an  estimate  of  his  character.  It 
shows  a  distinct  independence  of  thought,  and  that  beneath 
some  affectation  Walpole  possessed  bold  and  actual  quali¬ 
ties  which  had  a  hard  struggle  to  assert  themselves  amidst  the 
formalism  and  Philistinism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
his  love  of  art  and  in  a  sound  critical  judgement,  which,  of 
course,  had  its  lapses,  more  especially  as  he  grew  older,  he 
was  incomparably  nearer  our  own  than  his  own  time. 

It  may  surprise  us  at  first  sight  that  Walpole,  though  a 
man  of  letters,  was — as  has  already  been  said — so  little  of 
a  correspondent  or  a  companion  of  those  who  followed  the 
same  calling.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  absence  of 
real  affectation,  though  he  had  an  affected  manner,  that  he 
never  attempted  to  play  the  patron.  With  his  easy,  not  to 
say  affluent,  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  have  gathered  round  him  in  London  or  at 
Twickenham  as  many  writers  as  he  wished.  But  Walpole 
disliked  Bohemianism  in  all  shapes,  being  himself  careful  in 
money  matters.  He  had  no  sympathies  for  spendthrifts  ;  he 
was  particular  in  his  house,  particular  about  the  manners  of 
his  circle,  with  an  intense  dislike  of  egotism  or  assumption, 
so  that  the  easy  and  pleasant  ways  of  the  section  of  society 
in  which  he  was  born,  its  capacity  for  obtaining  amusement 
from  trifles,  and  its  large  outlook,  its  gay  life,  were  much  more 
to  his  taste  than  genius  out  at  elhows,  or  learning  which 
quickly  bored.  Gray  was  the  only  first-rate  man  of  letters 
with  whom  he  was  actually  intimate,  and  the  friendship  of 
Gray  and  Walpole  arose  not  out  of  literature,  but  among 
the  elms  of  Eton,  though  common  literary  interests  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  correspondence  which  followed  their 
European  tour,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  between  a  visit  of 
Gray  to  Strawberry  Hill  and  of  Walpole  to  Stoke  Poges. 
The  literary  side  of  that  correspondence  is,  however,  un¬ 
questionably  more  marked  in  the  letters  of  Gray  than  in 
those  of  Walpole.  With  Mason  Walpole  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  for  many  years,  but  with  Mason  Walpole 
was  thrown  in  communication  through  Gray,  and  Walpole 
became  his  correspondent,  not  so  much  from  common  sym¬ 
pathy  as  from  that  curious  kindness  which  impelled  him  to 
write  to  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  London  the  news 
of  that  centre  of  civilisation,  and  from  an  expectation  that 
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Mason  was  sure  to  preserve  his  letters,  and  so  that  they  were 
equally  certain,  one  day,  to  be  published.  Mason  wrote 
verse,  and  imagined  himself  a  poet,  a  belief  which  Walpole, 
with  considerable  good  nature,  at  which  he  himself  must 
often  have  smiled,  was  constantly  increasing  in  his  letters. 
But  when  Mason  rushed  somewhat  vehemently  into  politics 
in  Yorkshire,  his  want  of  judgement  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  London  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  Walpole  wrote  to  him 
with  a  vigour  and  a  pungency  which  show  how  artificial  was 
his  customary  style.  When,  however,  in  1784,  Mason  turned, 
and  became  opposed  to  Fox’s  India  Bill,  and  incited  Lord 
Harcourt  against  it,  this  was  the  cause  of  their  estrange¬ 
ment.  Mason’s  political  time-serving  was  unbearable,  and 
Walpole  did  not  hide  his  opinion.  ‘  I  am  above  disguising 
my  sentiments,’  he  wrote,  ‘  and  am  too  low  for  any  man  to 
‘  disguise  his  to  me.  Mine,  indeed,  having  no  variety  in 
‘  them,  must  be  less  entertaining,  and  therefore  unless  I 
‘  take  a  freak  of  hobbling  to  Court,  you  can  have  no  curiosity 
‘  to  hear  them  now,  but  that  I  thought  it  respectful  to  you, 
‘  and  candid  when  you  communicated  your  new  sentiments 
‘  to  me,  to  tell  you  that  mine  remained  unaltered.’  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Mason  as  well  as  of  Montague,  Walpole’s 
strength  of  political  convictions  put  an  end  to  a  long- 
continued  correspondence,  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
political  action  Walpole  was  a  mere  dilettante.  But  if 
Walpole  had  thrown  himself  into  the  more  distinctly  pro¬ 
fessional  literary  world  of  London — the  world  of  Johnson, 
and  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds — he  would  not  have  been  that 
unique  personality — Horace  Walpole.  Doubtless  ho  would 
have  been  regarded  by  posterity  as  a  more  serious  worker 
and  less  of  a  dilettante,  though  as  it  was  he  produced  a 
vast  deal  more  work  than  Gray,  and  as  much  as  Goldsmith. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  Walpole  had  not  his  marked  limi¬ 
tations  and  a  shallowness  both  of  thought  and  emotion ;  and, 
numerous  as  are  the  topics  which  his  correspondence  touches, 
it  too  has  many  limitations,  limitations  which  Walpole 
regarded  as  part  of  his  craft  as  a  letter-writer,  and  the 
existence  of  which  unquestionably  causes  increasing  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  skill,  and  of  a  style  which,  while  always  simple 
and  clear,  never  becomes  commonplace :  a  feature  not 
difficult  to  perceive,  but  one  the  more  it  is  examined  the 
less  capable  it  is  of  analysis,  and  the  more  admirable  and 
the  more  artful  it  is  found.  ‘  A  letter,’  wrote  Cowper,  ‘  is 
*  written  as  a  conversation  is  mainlined,  or  a  journey 
‘  performed,  not  by  preconcerted  or  premeditated  means.  If 
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‘  a  man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write 
‘  on  the  same  terms  ?  ’  Cowper  here  exactly  describes  the 
character  of  his  own  delightful  letters,  though  when  he 
speaks  of  writing  without  thinking,  he  means  without 
thinking  of  the  idea  or  of  the  words  which  fall  at  the 
moment  on  the  paper.  For  his  own  letters  are  the  fruit  of 
a  meditative  mind.  Walpole’s  letters  are  quite  different  from 
the  letters  of  which  Cowper  was  thinking  or  which  he 
wrote ;  they  are  premeditated,  the  idea  and  the  word  are 
alike  selected  with  care,  and  flashes  of  acute  and  often 
humorous  observation,  carefully  preserved,  take  the  place 
of  the  casual  though  happy  word,  of  the  long-cherished 
thought,  of  the  long-pondered  idea  at  length  communicated 
to  a  friend.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  Cowper  wrote  to 
please  himself,  Walpole  to  please  his  correspondents — a 
difference  which  made  the  correspondence  of  Cowper  the 
reflection  of  his  mind,  that  of  Walpole  of  the  scenes  around 
him  ;  it  made  one  set  of  letters  pleasing  primarily  from  pure 
chance,  the  other  primarily  from  design. 

In  his  correspondence  we  scarcely  ever  And  an  elevating 
thought,  a  suggestive  idea;  his  quick  glance  is  satisfied  to 
note  the  little  ripples  on  the  stream  of  life  and  never 
pierces  its  depths  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  currents, 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  would  turn  from 
distress,  not  from  want  of  heart,  but  because  distress  was 
painful.  Life  being  what  it  is,  he  preferred  to  dwell  on  its 
brighter  side,  which  is  generally  to  be  found  if  we  look  for 
it.  The  loss  of  a  friend,  mournful  as  it  might  be  at  the 
time,  he  seemed  able  to  surmount  with  a  mental  elasticity 
which  is  the  keynote  of  his  life.  When  Madame  du  Deffand 
was  on  her  death-bed,  his  letters  to  his  cousin  Thomas 
Walpole,  at  Paris,  show  more  feeling  than  can  anywhere 
be  found  in  his  correspondence. 

‘  Her  silence  and  assoupissement  make  me  hope  she  is  almost 
insensible.  Indeed  I  dread^  her  dictaiing  some  letter  to  me  which  I 
cou’d  not  stand.  I  loved  her  most  affectionately  and  sincerely,  and 
my  gratitude  to  her  is  without  bounds.  I  admired  her,  too,  infinitely  ; 
her  understanding,  1  am  sure,  till  within  these  three  months  was 
astonishing.  1  received  one  instance  of  her  affection  that  I  never  can 
forget  while  I  have  a  grain  of  memory  left,  and  which  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  telling  her  how  deeply  I  felt.  But  I  am  sttre, 
when  you  hear  it,  you  will  think  it  justifies  all  the  sorrow  I  feel  for 
losing  her — for  alas  1  by  this  time  I  doubt  I  have  lost  her.  If  she 
still  exists,  and  you  can  show  her  any  mark  of  kindness,  it  will  be  the 
highest  obligation  to  me.  I  feel  thoroughly  all  you  have  done.’ 

VOL,.  CXCIX.  NO.  OOOOVIII.  H  H 
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Rarely  in  his  correspondence  did  Walpole  show  his  real 
nature ;  but  in  this  and  similar  passages,  when  Madame 
du  Deffand  was  dying,  we  are  able  to  perceive  how 
different  was  the  outward  from  the  inward  man,  and  in 
some  respects  how  much  injustice  the  very  sensitiveness  of 
his  nature  did  him  in  his  constant  and,  perhaps,  too  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  hide  all  emotion  in  the  contemplation  and 
description  of  the  actions  of  society.  But  grieved  as  he 
was,  his  capacity  for  repairing  losses  soon  becomes  clear, 
and  one  almost  thinks  that  the  care  of  RS.ton  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  little  dog’s  mistress.  One  would  not  look 
for  constancy  in  such  a  character,  and  yet  Walpole  was  the 
most  constant  of  men. 

With  Lady  Ossory  he  regularly  corresponded  for  seven 
and  twenty  years,  with  Madame  du  Deffand  for  sixteen 
years,  for  forty-five  with  Mann,  and  with  Montague  for  forty- 
four  years.  A  correspondence  unbroken  in  the  case  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  Gray,  and  Mann,  interrupted  only  by 
death,  continuing  month  by  month,  year  after  year,  is 
indicative  of  the  ever-present  thought  of  those  who  are 
absent  and  at  a  distance,  of  the  constant  desire  to  please,  of 
a  mind  dwelling  on  the  traits  and  the  tastes  of  friends  who 
are  out  of  sight — in  a  word,  of  unselfishness.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  their  art,  Walpole’s  letters  are  essentially  sincere,  and 
they  have  as  their  basis  sympathy — a  sympathy  which  is 
shown  in  the  abnegation  of  self  and  in  a  constant  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  personality  of  his  correspondents. 

Sympathy,  the  offspring  of  keen  sensibility  and  a  bright 
intellect,  is  the  most  loveable  of  human  qualities,  and  it  was 
this  which  made  Walpole  a  correspondent  dear  to  every 
friend  and  equally  agreeable  to  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day.  Sympathy  of  a  narrower  kind  more  completely 
extended  to  a  single  family  permeates  the  correspondence  of 
George  Selwyn  with  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  more  intellectual  in  its  environment  makes  Gray’s 
letters  as  attractive  to  os  of  the  twentieth  century  as  they 
were  when  written  nearly  two  centuries  ago  from  the 
cloisters  of  Peterhouse  and  the  rural  retreat  of  Stoke 
Poges.  In  other  words,  a  chief  cause  of  the  permanent 
place  which  Walpole’s  letters  have  obtained,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  retain,  is  the  cause  of  all  permanence  in  literature 
— the  fact  that  they  are  permeated  by  an  elemental  human 
quality. 
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Aet.  VIII.— THE  EDUCATION  ACT  IN  THE 
COUNTIES. 

1.  The  History  of  Pedagogy.  By  Gabriel  Compateb. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Index, 
by  W.  H.  Payne,  M.A.  London ;  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1903. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  English.  By  G.  R.  Caepentbr,  F.  T. 

Baker,  and  Fred  N.  Scott.  (American  Teachers 
Series.)  London :  Longmans.  1903. 

3.  Modem  School  BuildingSy  Elementary  and  Secondary.  By 

Felix  Clay,  B.A.,  Architect.  London:  Batsford. 
1902. 

^"^HE  Education  Act  of  1902,  when  it  handed  over  to  local 
authorities  the  wide  and  varied  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  imposed  upon  those  bodies  an  immense 
administrative  burden,  a  large  financial  liability,  a  grave 
national  responsibility.  For  many  years  to  come  it  has 
practically  doubled  the  work  of  local  officials  as  well  as  the 
voluntary  labour  of  those  gentlemen  who  give  their  unpaid 
services  to  local  administration.  What  the  future  effects 
of  the  Act  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  But  one 
immediate  result,  whether  designed  or  unexpected,  has  been 
wholly  salutary.  Nothing  has  been  more  fatal  to  educa¬ 
tional  advance  than  the  apathy  or  indifference  of  parents 
and  employers.  The  Act  has  compelled  the  administrative 
bodies  of  counties,  county  boroughs,  boroughs,  and  urban 
districts  to  take  some  practical  interest  in  education ;  it  has 
already,  to  some  extent,  thrown  down  the  barriers  which 
restricted  the  subject  to  the  narrow  class  who  were  officially 
or  professionally  obliged  to  study  its  principles  and  practice ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  brought  the  first  breath  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 

The  first  effect,  then,  of  the  Education  Act  has  been  to 
commence  the  education  of  county  councils.  ‘  Curricula,* 
‘  grading  of  school,’  ‘  first  grade,’  ‘  second  grade,’  and 
similar  phrases,  begin  to  flow  trippingly  from  the  tongues 
of  men  who,  a  few  months  ago,  would  have  rejected  such 
expressions  as  pedagogic  pedantry.  Educational  works 
multiply  apace ;  new  periodicals,  like  ‘  School,’  cater  for  a 
nascent  taste ;  and  a  flood  of  words  deluges  the  land. 
From  this  new-born  enthusiasm  evil  results  may  possibly 
spring.  The  expert  may  be  thrust  aside  by  the  ignorant. 
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hard-mouthed  zealot.  But  this  risk  is  of  the  expert’s  own 
making.  It  is  also  minimised  by  regard  for  economy.  At 
its  greatest,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  continuance  of 
that  indifference  which  formerly  paralysed  educational 
progress. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  ordinary  men  recoiled  with 
horror  from  any  discussion  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
education.  The  feeling  was  not  confined  to  Philistines,  or 
sportsmen,  or  that  persecuted  but  numerous  class  which, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  pursued  by  examinations. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  shared  as  strongly  by  men  of 
studious  habits,  ardent  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  results 
were  disastrous.  Parents  washed  their  hands  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  training  of  their  children.  Employers 
openly  avowed  that  education  was  not  a  passport  to  employ¬ 
ment,  but  rather  a  handicap.  It  became  a  stock  phrase  in 
home  life  that,  as  a  career,  stone-breaking  on  the  road  was 
preferable  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Boys,  always  imita¬ 
tive,  adopted  the  attitude  of  their  elders,  and  felt  themselves 
encouraged  to  consider  only  their  sports  as  important.  Nor 
was  the  national  dislike  to  the  educational  problem  wholly 
impersonal.  Professional  educationalists,  carrying  on  their 
work  alone,  living  remote  from  the  sympathies  of  society  or 
public  opinion,  associating  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  their  intellectual  inferiors,  developed  characteristics 
and  acquired  manners  which  were  disagreeable  to  their 
intellectual  equals. 

Even  when  the  public  began  to  take  an  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  methods  which  educationalists  adopted  to  stimulate 
that  interest  were  different  from  those  usually  pursued  in 
the  world.  They  elaborated  a  technical  phraseology  which 
has  intensified  their  isolation  by  its  aloofness  from  ordinary 
modes  of  speech.  They  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
express  their  contempt  for  one  another  with  the  frank 
ferocity  of  the  ancient  Scholiasts.  Exponents  of  the  theory 
tilt  against  professors  of  the  practice;  teachers  denounce 
idealists  as  men  without  experience,  and  idealists  condemn 
teachers  as  men  without  ideas.  Science  proclaims  on  the 
housetops  that  scholars  are  fumbling  with  rusty  keys  to 
open  dustbins  that  have  long  been  ransacked.  Champions 
of  the  classics  taunt  men  of  science  with  the  desire  to  make 
bread  and  butter  the  one  and  only  object  of  education.  To 
the  contest  between  teacher  and  theorist,  between  classical 
scholars  and  men  of  science,  is  added  the  struggle  between 
humanist  and  realist.  Practical  work  is  extolled  above 
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literary  work.  In  the  utilitarian  reaction  against  bookish¬ 
ness  there  is  no  slight  risk  that  the  education  which  books 
alone  can  give  may  be  abandoned.  The  war  of  educa¬ 
tionalists  is  simply  suicidal.  But  who  is  to  call  a  truce? 
Who  is  to  be  the  arbitrator  ?  With  whom  does  the  decision 
rest  ?  How  can  the  verdict  be  enforced  ? 

In  most  cases  the  answer  would  be,  Public  opinion,  and,  if 
public  opinion  is  informed,  there  can  be  no  better  answer. 
But,  if  public  opinion  is  only  weary  and  disgusted,  we  have 
not  such  faith  in  its  decisions.  The  universities  are  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  external  pressure  that  to  look  to  them  for 
liberalising  influences  appears  futile.  In  public  schools 
vested  interests  are  still  paramount.  In  both  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  tutors  and  masters,  natural  to  a  body  of  men  who 
are  overweighted  with  work  and  worry,  is  heightened  by 
the  caste  feeling  of  the  British  father.  Himself  the  product 
of  the  accepted  system  of  education,  he  is  deeply  conscious 
that  the  true  lords  of  the  human  creation  are  public  school¬ 
boys  and  university  men.  Public  opinion  scarcely  exists, 
except  so  far  that,  here  and  there,  a  parent,  catching  one 
note  of  the  controversy,  or  hard  hit  by  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion,  has  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  his  boys  could  be 
taught  to  earn  their  bread.  Conferences  may  be  called,  but 
only  handfuls  attend.  Now  and  then  the  bitterness  of 
religious  strife  make  s  elementary  education  the  conspicuous 
scaffold  for  histrionic  martyrs  ;  more  rarely  a  vigorous  sortie 
by  the  defenders  of  the  classical  fortress,  or  a  sensational 
onslaught  on  the  study  of  Greek,  temporarily  arouses  public 
interest,  and  even,  from  the  methods  of  the  controversialists, 
some  languid  amusement.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  nation,  unless 
it  is  called  on  to  pay  for  some  ‘  new  fangled  fad,’  is  pro¬ 
foundly  apathetic. 

Indirectly  the  public  indifference  has  encouraged  the 
chaos  of  examinations,  which  has  impeded,  and  continues 
to  impede,  the  progress  of  true  education.  Instead  of 
examinations  being  prepared  for  pupils,  pupils  are  prepared 
for  examinations.  This  tyranny  has  been  due  to  many 
causes.  The  system  of  Government  grants  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  many  candidates  for  a  limited  number  of  places 
have  fostered  the  growth.  The  belief  of  every  institution, 
association,  or  society,  that  separate  examinations  for 
membership  added  to  their  dignity,  has  multiplied  the 
number.  But  nothing  has  tended  more  to  the  worship  of 
examinations  than  the  indifference  of  public  opinion  to 
educational  subjects.  Examinations  were  the  one  thing 
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that  parents  understood.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  inquire 
into  the  scope  and  direction  of  their  children’s  training,  they 
welcomed  an  examination  as  the  test  of  educational  progress. 
Teachers  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  consulted  the 
parents’  wishes.  But  a  man  in  business,  who  shuts  his 
shutters  one  day  in  every  month  for  stock-taking  and  audit, 
would  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court  within  the  year.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  not  a  few  teachers  who,  compelled  on  every 
side  to  think  in  the  terms  of  examinations,  have  begun  to 
regard  them  as  ends  in  themselves  or  as  their  working 
ideals.  In  fact,  they  treat  education  as  if  it  were  made  for 
examinations,  and  not  as  if  examinations  were  made  for 
education. 

The  national  loss  which  the  absence  of  public  interest  and 
public  opinion  has  caused  is  already  incalculable.  Tear 
by  year  the  English  dislike  to  the  education  problem  grew 
more  inveterate,  till  it  threatened  to  become  stereotyped. 
Fortunately  a  change  has  begun,  dating  probably  from  the 
successful  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  and 
Herbert  Spencer’s  interpretation  of  Pestalozzi  to  the  British 
public.  New  forces  show  signs  of  life.  The  national 
consciousness  of  its  needs  and  deficiencies  is  awakening. 
The  vital  necessity  of  education  becomes  daily  more  apparent 
by  force  of  contrast  with  our  continental  rivals.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  that  it  has  given  an  immense  stimulus  to  this 
growth  of  public  interest,  and  to  the  formation  of  that 
healthy  public  opinion  which  can  only  be  created  from 
the  common-sense,  the  experiments,  the  successes,  and  the 
failures  of  the  nation. 

The  Act  of  1902  dealt,  as  is  well  known,  with  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  But  in  carrying  its 
provisions  into  effect,  the  same  administrative  machinery 
was  created.  The  first  step  was  to  call  upon  each  local 
education  authority  to  frame  a  scheme  for  an  education 
committee  and  submit  it  to  the  Board  for  approval.  So 
long  as  the  scheme  for  the  education  committee  was  at 
once  elastic  and  sufficiently  representative  of  the  needs  of 
the  area,  no  objections  seem  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
central  authority.  The  333  local  education  authorities  re> 
sponded  readily  to  the  appeal.  By  July  1903,  276  schemes 
had  been  submitted  and  approved;  thirty-four  had  been 
sent  in  and  were  under  consideration ;  of  the  remaining 
twenty-three,  nineteen  were  still  for  various  reasons  delayed ; 
and  only  four  had  been  rejected.  By  the  end  of  November 
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1903,  there  were  only  four  authorities  which  had  not  sub¬ 
mitted  schemes  to  the  Board — namely,  the  counties  of  Car¬ 
digan  and  Durham,  the  borough  of  Yeovil,  and  the  urban 
district  of  Abertillery.  It  may,  we  think,  be  open  to  doubt 
whether,  in  constituting  these  committees,  sufficient  use  has 
been  made  of  the  true  educational  experts.  We  do  not 
mean  the  people  who  write  about  education,  theorise  upon 
it,  talk  about  it,  and  administer  it.  They  are  sure  to  be 
represented  in  numbers  that  may  possibly  prove  excessive. 
But  the  true  experts  are  the  teachers,  and  to  exclude  them 
from  all  participation  in  the  settlement  of  educational  ques¬ 
tions  is  folly.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  formation  of 
consultative  committees,  drawn  from  teaching  bodies,  is  any 
adequate  representation,  since  the  functions  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  are  confined  to  giving  advice  when  consulted  and 
preserving  their  equanimity  when  their  advice  is  dis¬ 
regarded. 

To  the  education  committees  thus  created  were  delegated 
the  powers  of  the  new  local  education  authorities.  The 
general  course  adopted  seems  to  have  been  to  delegate  in 
general  terms  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Act,  except  those 
specific  powers,  chiefly  financial,  which  the  local  authority 
could  not,  or  would  not,  transfer.  It  was  obviously  desir¬ 
able  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  co-ordination  and  correlation 
of  education,  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  branches 
should  be  administered  by  the  same  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  equally  advisable,  in  the  interest  of  the 
transaction  of  business,  that  the  details  of  each  branch 
should  be  threshed  out  by  the  two  smaller  committees  into 
which  the  larger  body  was  resolved.  But  one  practical 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  exist  only  in 
the  over-sensitiveness  of  a  conscientious  lawyer.  The  de¬ 
legation  of  powers  was  to  the  parent  committee  only,  whose 
meetings,  where  the  area  is  large,  cannot  he  conveniently 
held  with  frequency.  But,  especially  on  the  elementary 
side,  a  multiplicity  of  petty  details  are  submitted  every 
week  which  require  immediate  decision  and  sanction.  On 
an  emergency,  it  is  easy  for  the  members  of  the  small  sub¬ 
committee  to  assume  responsibility,  and  trust  to  obtaining 
the  subsequent  ratification.  But  as  an  habitual  practice  of 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  occurrence,  such  a  course  is  undesirable. 
Hence  one  of  two  things  happens.  Either  the  members  of 
the  smaller  sub-committee  begin  their  meeting  as  a  quorum 
of  the  larger  body  and  ratify  their  own  previous  actions 
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before  commencing  their  ordinary  business,  or  the  education 
committee  is  summoned  to  meet  with  excessive  frequency 
and  for  details  which  do  not  justify  the  attendance  of  the 
members.  The  difficulty  threatens  to  become  serious. 
Public  confidence  may  some  day  be  rudely  shaken  by  finding 
that  the  ratification  by  the  education  committee  of  the 
action  of  its  sub-committee  is  merely  formal  and  nominal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exaggerated  multiplicity  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  will  narrowly  limit  the  choice 
of  its  members  and  probably  exclude  a  number  of  men  whose 
experience  and  advice  would  be  of  value. 

An  important  preliminary  question  which  the  education 
committee  have  had  to  decide  is  whether  their  meetings 
should  be  public  or  private.  Much  may  be  said  for  either 
course,  and  the  Board  of  Education  declares  no  preference 
for  either.  The  majority  of  the  committees  have  decided 
on  publicity,  and  at  least  two  have  reversed  a  previous 
decision  in  favour  of  privacy.  Proceedings  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  often  will  be,  needlessly  prolonged  by  the 
temptation  of  speaking  to  Press  reporters.  Many  matters 
may  also  find  their  way  into  print — such  as  criticisms  on 
the  efficiency  of  schools  or  masters,  or  such  as  powers  to 
enter  into  contracts  up  to  a  maximum  sum — which  would 
have  been  better  said  in  private.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  of  publicity  are  great.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  arouse  a  general  interest  in  educational  subjects, 
and  where  considerable  sums  of  public  money  are  adminis¬ 
tered  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  always  salutary. 

The  education  committees,  constituted  according  to 
schemes  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  exercising 
the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  local  authority, 
deliberating  in  public  or  in  private  as  they  may  decide, 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  almost  limitless  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  They  have  wisely 
determined  to  call  in  expert  assistance.  Educational  officials 
have  been  already  appointed  in  all  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs  except  ten.  Upon  elementary  education,  as  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  committees,  we  shall  not  dwell  at  any 
length.  The  main  purpose  of  these  pages  is  the  provision 
made  by  local  authorities  for  secondary  education. 

Whether  it  was  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  position  of  non-provided  schools, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire.  Neither  do  we  ask 
whether  the  compromise  effected  with  the  High  Church 
party  might  not  have  been  more  acceptable  if  a  larger 
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measure  of  popular  representation  had  been  conceded  in  the 
management  of  those  schools.  Nor  need  we  defend  what 
appears  to  us  indisputable — the  substantial  justice  of  the 
Act,  in  the  sense  that  it  conferred  nothing  on  the  Church  to 
which  that  body  was  not  equitably  entitled.  Such  points 
as  these  are,  educationally,  beside  the  mark.  Most  men 
agree  that  to  deprive  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
right  to  teach  their  own  children  would  be  to  impose  upon 
them  a  monstrous  disability.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Church  of  England  there  is  no  such  unanimity.  Champions 
of  religious  liberty,  by  some  inexplicable  freak  of  logic, 
seem  disposed  to  distinguish  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews  on  the  one  side,  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  other,  and  to  be  prepared  to  mete  out  a  separate 
treatment  to  the  latter.  Where  this  temper  prevails,  peace 
is  a  hopeless  dream.  Churchmen  can  scarcely  make  any 
further  concessions  unless  they  are  met  by  a  corresponding 
movement  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  To  boil  down 
the  creeds  of  Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Anglican,  to  the 
colourless  residuum  of  religious  teaching  which  would  satisfy 
the  Free  Churchman  is  grotesquely  absurd.  If  the  Free 
Churches,  who  in  the  past  have  shown  little  interest  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  at  the  present  moment  do  not 
justify  their  dictatorial  position  by  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  question,  persist  in  demanding  complete  surrender, 
there  is  but  one  solution  possible.  There  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute  secularism,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of 
religious  education  from  our  primary  schools.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  a  result  which  is  generally  desired,  even 
by  Free  Churchmen.  The  deadlock  is  the  more  deplorable 
because  the  Act  has  already  done  something  to  mitigate 
the  bitterness  of  sectarian  strife.  Whether  Parliament 
does,  or  does  not,  return  to  matters  of  religious  controversy, 
whether  its  legislation  is  amended  or  not,  one  plain  duty 
lies  immediately  before  local  authorities.  That  duty  is  to 
administer  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  with  complete  impartiality, 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  training  of  children  all  party 
politics  and  municipal  exigencies. 

Wherever  this  duty  has  been  recognised  and  acted  on, 
a  work  of  conciliation  has  begun ;  suspicions  of  voluntary 
schools  have  been  modihed,  and  a  step  has  been  taken 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  a  union  of  personal 
management  with  effective  control,  popular  and  local.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  the  religious  question  is  raised, 
education  has  suffered.  Of  this  fact  we  may  give  one  slight 
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but  significant  instance.  Bylaws  already  in  use  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  children  from  religious  instruction.  But  an 
extension  of  this  permission  has  been  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  order  to  satisfy  the  agitators.  Children 
may  now  be  withdrawn  not  only  from  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  but,  while  it  is  being  given,  from  the  school  itself.  In 
one  of  the  counties  the  question,  whether  this  permission 
should  be  inserted  in  the  model  bylaws  of  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authority,  was  referred  to  a  representative  meeting  of 
teachers  of  provided  and  non-provided  elementary  schools. 
The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  extended 
permission  would  be  destructive  to  discipline.  From  this 
opinion  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient.  Yet,  in  order 
to  neglect  no  chance  of  peace,  the  local  education  authority 
felt  constrained  to  over-ride  the  experienced  advice  of  its 
teachers  and  insert  the  permission  in  its  bylaws. 

Still  more  disastrous  is  the  result  of  the  refusal  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  Act  at  all.  In  Wales,  for  example,  the 
opponents  of  voluntary  schools  seem  content  to  sacrifice  a 
whole  generation  of  children  to  ignorance  and  neglect.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  Wales  resistance 
to  the  Education  Act  is  very  largely  a  real  matter  of  con¬ 
science.  We  are  face  to  face,  not  with  the  cantankerous 
objector,  but  with  men  who  think  and  feel  as  our 
ancestors  thought  and  felt  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  magniloquent  style  of  the  Welsh  agitator,  we  are 
threatened  with  an  *  uprising  of  the  people  such  as  has  been 
*  unparalleled  in  Wales  since  the  time  of  Llewelyn.’  We 
are,  indeed,  assured  that  the  interests  of  children  will  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  upheaval.  On  the  contrary,  its  result 
is  to  be  a  revival  of  voluntary  schools  in  the  principality, 
and  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present  system  of  national 
education.  ‘  If,’  we  are  told,  ‘  every  school  were  closed, 
‘  every  chapel  would  be  opened  as  a  schoolroom.  The 
‘  schools  would  be  maintained  by  voluntary  effort,  and  their 
‘  children  would  then  receive  a  higher  education  than  any 
‘  children  had  ever  received  in  this  land.’  The  experiment 
sounds  interesting,  though  we  regret  the  want  of  foresight 
which  has  made  its  inauguration  possible,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Government  will  show  that  firmness  which,  in  the 
initial  stages  of  similar  agitations  in  Wales,  has  been 
disastrously  lacking.  Can  it  be  that  the  flowing  tide  of  free 
trade  affects  even  education,  and  that,  in  socialistic  Wales, 
educationalists  are  to  rely  once  more  on  the  palsied  arm  of 
individualism  ? 
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For  those  counties  which  accept  their  immediate  duties 
and  loyally  adopt  the  Act  there  is  abundance  of  work.  It  is 
true  that  their  task  on  its  elementary  side  is  mainly  one 
of  organisation  and  administration.  The  system  exists  in 
working  order ;  it  has  only  to  be  stimulated,  improved,  and 
developed.  It  is  indeed  the  fashion,  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  Press,  to  speak  of  our  elementary  education  as 
rotten  to  the  core.  Such  exaggerated  statements  only  raise 
the  presumption  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  them 
have  never  been  inside  an  elementary  schoolroom.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  the 
work  done  by  elementary  teachers,  taking  them  as  a  class, 
reaches  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Their  schools  are 
understaffed,  their  classes  are  unwieldy,  and  take  in  infants 
as  well  as  older  children,  half-timers  and  full-timers,  clever 
as  well  as  dull ;  home  influences  are  often  against  them ; 
attendances  are  frequently  interrupted  by  illnesses ;  the 
period  allotted  to  education  is  short,  and  it  is  confined  to  an 
age  when  the  minds  of  pupils  are  undeveloped.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  the  results,  achieved  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties,  imply  an  enormous  expenditure  of  zealous, 
conscientious,  intelligent  labour  on  the  part  of  elementary 
teachers. 

That  the  education  is  capable  of  improvement  goes  without 
saying.  Too  many  boys  leave  school  with  little  or  no  in¬ 
clination  for  reading,  with  their  imaginations  untouched, 
their  sympathies  and  intei’ests  unawakened,  their  general 
intelligence  undeveloped.  To  some  extent  these  defects  are 
due  to  the  codes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  officially  administered,  and  to  the 
insufficient  training  of  teachers.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  is  patent  in  the  frequent  failure  to  teach  English 
properly,  to  inculcate  a  love  of  reading,  to  devise  practical 
methods  of  developing  intelligence,  to  make  education 
appear  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Whether  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
will  succeed  in  framing  a  practicable  scheme  of  studies  for 
elementary  schools  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile  we 
welcome  the  attempt;  but  the  exigencies  of  space  forbid 
us  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  proposed  remedies. 
Certain  changes  in  the  organisation  of  elementary  education 
may  produce  valuable  results.  For  instance,  the  grouping 
of  provided  schools,  adopted  by  most  of  the  local  authorities, 
may  prove  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  reforms  which  were 
impossible  so  long  as  the  parish  was  the  educational  unit. 
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The  change  is  not  the  least  important  of  those  effected  by 
the  Act.  The  type  of  primary  school  in  England  was  the 
parochial  school.  Even  under  Boards  the  areas  were 
generally  based  on  parochial  organisation.  This  is  the  case 
no  longer.  Some  economy  may  be  effected  in  rural  districts 
by  conveying  pupils  from  small  villages  to  one  central 
school.  Still  more  valuable  may  be  the  economy  of  teaching 
power,  when  schools  can  be  graded  so  that  clever  pupils 
need  no  longer  be  held  back  by  their  duller  companions. 
The  rural  centre  thus  formed  in  a  neighbourhood  con¬ 
venient  of  access  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  secondary 
school,  imposed,  as  it  were,  on  an  elementary  top,  and  thus 
solve  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  higher  education  in  thinly 
populated  rural  districts.  Provided  schools  are  grouped  by 
the  local  education  authority.  With  non-provided  schools, 
grouping  is  voluntary.  In  counties  where  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  commands  confidence  by  its  impartiality,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  process  will  become  general. 

Such  questions  as  the  adjustment  of  a  scale  of  salaries  for 
school  teachers,  or  the  preparation  of  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  school  managers,  or  the  deterraiuation  of  the 
areas  for  school  attendance,  fully  exercise  the  adminis¬ 
trative  abilities  of  education  committees.  Whether  fees 
should  continue  to  be  charged  is  a  point  on  which  opinion 
is  divided.  Wherever  the  practice  is  allowed  to  continue 
the  committee  may  claim  one  half  of  the  amount  received. 
Another  point  that  in  detail  remains  to  be  adjusted  is  the 
obligation  to  repairs  and  maintenance  charges  for  voluntary 
schools,  as  between  the  committees  and  the  school  managers. 
Most  of  the  counties  have  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
condition  of  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  areas. 
In  this  connexion  we  must  say  one  word  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Felix  Clay’s  masterly  monograph  on  school-buildings. 
Buildings  are,  of  course,  only  the  shell,  while  teaching  is 
the  kernel.  But  to  understand  the  principles  which  dictate 
the  architectural  requirements  of  educational  experts  is  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  education  itself.  Mr.  Clay’s  work  is 
indispensable  to  local  education  authorities,  aud  we  regard 
its  appearance  as  a  hopeful  sign.  If  due  attention  is  paid 
to  bricks  and  mortar  the  education  committees  can  scarcely 
fail  to  pass  on  to  the  other  and  more  important  points  of 
education  itself. 

Ix)oking  at  the  English  counties  as  a  whole,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Act  of  1902  has  given  an  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  elementary  education  and  that  there  is  hope 
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of  further  advance  in  proportion  as  the  religious  question 
is  eliminated.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  that  fatal 
question  has  been  introduced,  progress  is  paralysed  and 
education  marks  time.  To  say  that  elementary  schools  are 
the  battleground  of  sects  is  to  say  of  them  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  and  hopeless  thing  possible.  The  arena  is  crowded 
with  a  struggling  throng  of  religious  sectaries,  whose  un¬ 
gainly  movements  are  thickly  swathed  in  folds  of  conscious 
rectitude.  To  serve  their  own  ends  some  self-seeking 
politicians  applaud  their  efforts.  Education  is  kicked  into 
a  corner.  The  interest  of  the  children  is  ignored,  their 
training  neglected.  Those  who  have  educational  progress 
at  heart  turn  away  with  contempt  and  disgust.  It  is  a 
relief  to  pass  from  the  heat  and  hubbub  to  the  more  peaceful 
of  the  two  regions  occupied  by  the  Education  Act. 

The  range  of  secondary  education  under  the  Act  of  1902 
is  left  as  wide  as  possible.  No  exact  definition  is  attempted. 
The  restrictions  attached  to  technical  instruction  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  are  removed.  No  limit  is 
placed  upon  the  subjects,  the  teaching  of  which  may  be 
aided  or  supplied  by  the  local  education  authority  in  in¬ 
stitutions  other  than  elementary,  provided  that  the  training 
or  teaching  may  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘education.’  Any  course  of  professional,  technical, 
industrial,  or  manual  instruction  which  is  outside  the  course 
of  elementary  education,  and  is  so  conducted  as  to  develope 
the  faculties  of  pupils,  may  be  recognised  by  grants  of 
public  money,  not  only  in  private,  proprietary,  or  endowed 
schools,  and  in  local  or  non-local  technical  or  professional 
schools  or  colleges,  but  also  as  apprenticeship  fees  in  the 
workshops  of  employers  of  skilled  labour. 

The  framers  of  the  Act  of  1902  have  recognised  a  fact 
which  its  administrators  must  also  bear  in  mind.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  confine  ‘  education  ’  to  the  discipline  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  faculty  by  means  of  the  so-called  hnmane  studies, 
and  to  deny  the  title  to  instruction  in  the  practical  arts 
and  crafts  of  bread-winners.  Education  now  comprehends 
everything  which  trains  the  faculties  by  the  communication 
of  knowledge — everything  which  forms  men  and  women 
capable  of  accomplishing  something  in  life.  Whether  the 
faculty  so  trained  is  the  logical  process  of  the  reason,  or 
the  power  of  imagination,  or  the  technical  skill  of  eye  and 
hand,  the  training  is  education.  But  the  principle  which 
underlay  the  old  distinction  remains  true,  and  is  implicitly 
recognised  in  the  Act.  Technical  instruction  is  not  secon- 
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dary  education,  bnt  is  embraced  within  it  as  a  specialised 
branch  of  a  training  which,  to  be  complete,  must  include 
scientific  and  literary  subjects.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  secondary  education  during  the  most  formative  years 
of  a  pupil’s  life  must  be  general  in  scope  and  liberal  in 
character  if  it  is  to  be  really  an  effective  preparation  for 
subsequent  technical  instruction.  The  acquisition  of  manual 
aptitude — that  is  to  say,  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
appliances— may  begin  at  any  age.  But  technical  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  sense  of  the  concentration  of  a  limited  side  of 
scientific  principles  on  a  particular  profession,  trade,  art,  or 
industry,  should  not  commence  before  the  foundations  of 
a  good  general  education  are  laid.  There  is  considerable 
danger  that  local  authorities,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  their 
money’s  worth,  may  co-operate  with  parents  desirous  to  see 
their  families  self-supporting,  and  with  children  eager  to 
achieve  independence,  and  foster  a  premature  specialisation 
for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  pecuniary  rewards. 

The  field  is  vast,  and,  except  in  patches,  it  is  untilled. 
The  work  on  the  elementary  side  is  mainly  administrative ; 
on  the  secondary  side  it  is  creative  also.  The  areas  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  vary  in  size,  population,  con¬ 
ditions,  yet  each  is  an  autonomous  unit,  able  to  refuse  or 
accept  co-operation  with  neighbours.  The  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  local  authorities  vary  in  amount,  but  no¬ 
where  are  they  adequate.  Here  then  exist  all  the  possible 
elements  of  confusion  and  discussion  for  years  to  come. 

The  more  energetically  local  authorities  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  aiding  or  supplying  secondary  education,  the 
greater  becomes  the  danger  of  confusion  and  the  more 
urgent  the  need  of  co-ordination.  Each  local  authority,  re¬ 
stricted  only  by  considerations  of  expense,  may  outbid  and 
undersell  its  neighbour,  or  may  set  up  unnecessary  schools, 
provided  they  do  not  compete  unduly  with  another  school 
in  the  same  area.  Each  authority  has,  it  is  true,  to  consult 
the  Board  as  to  its  scheme  for  the  supply  of  secondary 
education ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Act  any  suggestion 
that  the  !^ard  can  enforce  its  advice,  or  that  its  functions 
are  anything  more  than  consultative.  Neither  do  we  know 
that  any  effort  is  made  to  study  each  scheme  side  by  side  with 
those  of  contiguous  authorities.  Thus  there  appears  to  be 
a  danger,  though  the  risk  is  doubtless  minimised  by  the 
desire  for  economy,  that  there  may  be  too  much  detachment 
— too  great  a  multiplication  of  unnecessary  schools.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  extreme  centralisation  ;  but  we  believe 
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it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  organised  education  if  the 
smaller  local  authorities  would  raise  their  penny  rates  and 
hand  over  the  proceeds,  together  with  their  areas,  to  the 
county  authority,  and  if  the  Board  were  given  coercive  as 
well  as  consultative  powers  whenever  the  schemes  submitted 
to  them  appeared  to  be  either  excessive  or  defective. 

But  secondary  education  is  not  likely  to  be  overfed.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  it  will  be  starved.  The  funds 
available  for  secondary  education  consist  of  local  endow¬ 
ments  (if  any),  students’  fees,  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  rates  levied  upon  the  administrative  counties, 
which,  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
cannot  exceed  2d.  in  the  pound,  rates  levied  up  to  a  maximum 
of  Id.  by  county  boroughs,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts, 
and,  finally,  the  Residue  Grant  under  Section  1  of  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  total 
sum  necessarily  varies;  but  the  proportion  in  which  the 
so-called  ‘  whisky-money  ’  is  distributed  is  fixed.  Not  so 
the  sum  itself.  The  more  drunkenness,  the  more  money 
available  for  secondary  education.  The  arrangement  is  so 
grotesque  that  it  outdoes  the  most  absurd  instance  of 
Japanese  topseyturveydom  on  which  travellers  love  to 
descant.  The  patron  of  education  in  past  ages  was  the 
pious  founder,  who  ‘  scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious 
‘  days  ’  that  he  might  train  future  generations.  The  patron 
of  education  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the  habitual 
drunkard,  and  the  endowment  flows  not  from  his  frugal 
efforts,  but  from  his  excesses,  with  all  their  attendant  train 
of  domestic  misery.  In  this  practical  age  it  may  be  said 
that  the  source  of  the  income  is  immaterial :  the  money 
itself  is  the  only  important  consideration.  We  have  our 
doubts  on  this  point.  But  a  real  objection  to  the  system  is 
that  the  income  necessarily  fluctuates,  and  as  civilisation 
advances  should  tend  to  decrease.  A  fixed  definite  sum, 
drawn,  if  possible,  from  a  less  tainted  source,  should  be 
substituted. 

Another  source  of  income  has  been  neglected  which  might 
have  been  utilised  with  great  advantage.  To  elementary 
schools  were  often  attached  small  endowments  which  reduced 
the  local  cost  of  education.  Now  that  school  fees  have  been 
abolished  and  school  managers  relieved  from  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  these  funds  ought  to  be  available  for  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  to  carry  children  forward  from 
elementary  to  secondary  schools.  Unfortunately,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  1891  and  1902  were  both  neglected.  No  provision 
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was  made  by  which,  on  the  demand  of  the  local  authority, 
new  schemes  could  be  formed  for  applying  money  thus  freed 
to  new  educational  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  an  obstacle 
was  in  1902  interposed  to  such  schemes,  for  Parliament,  in 
its  wisdom,  decreed  that  any  surplus,  after  maintaining  the 
buildings  in  repair,  must  be  applied,  not  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  not  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  pupils,  but  to  relieve  the  ratepayers.  By  the  Act  of 
1902,  therefore,  the  local  authority  is  debarred  from  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  scheme  to  deal  with  surplus  endowments.  But  the 
Board  of  Education  may  still  intervene,  and  we  think  one  of 
the  important  duties  of  the  Board  is  to  save  the  funds  for 
purposes  which  are  at  least  cognate  to  the  original  objects 
of  the  donors. 

The  available  funds,  then,  are,  at  their  highest,  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  certain  that  the  provision  of  education 
will  be  incomplete,  especially  as  it  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  the  supply,  however  partial,  stimulates  the  demand. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  the  action  of  local  authorities  is  to  a  great  extent 
optional.  Some  local  authorities,  before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1902,  had  already  begun  the  work,  and  done  it  so 
effectively  that  comparatively  little  remained  to  be  done  except 
to  legalise  what  they  had  voluntarily  undertaken.  Other 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  had  done  little  or  nothing. 
In  these  cases  the  danger  is  great  that  the  supply  will  fall 
far  short  of  what  the  demand  should  easily  be  made. 

This  danger  is  accentuated  by  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  towards  the  training  of  probationary  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  the  older  Act  this  department  belongs  to 
the  region  of  secondary  education.  But  the  Regulations  of 
the  Board  (Jnly  1903)  have  made  a  new  and  most  important 
departure.  With  the  new  policy  we  are  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment.  We  regard  it  as  the  first  real  effort  to  check  a 
tremendous  leakage  of  public  money,  and  to  provide  a 
proper  training  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Our 
objection  to  the  policy  comes  from  another  direction. 
Already  an  additional  burden  is  thrown  on  the  ratepayer  by 
the  increased  expense  of  staffing  elementary  schools,  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  numbers  and  salaries  of  qu^ified 
teachers  in  non-provided  schools,  and  by  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  either  probationers  or  pupil  teachers.  A 
fourpenny  or  even  fivepenny  rate  for  elementary  edncation  is 
in  most  districts  imminent.  If  the  policy  of  the  Board  for 
the  training  of  teachers  is  adopted,  the  optional  work  of 
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aiding  or  supplying  secondary  education  must  necessarily  be 
abandoned.  One  or  other  must  go.  The  Regulations,  in 
fact,  are  financially  impossible.  More  than  one  county  has 
already  taken  this  attitude.  Others  will  follow,  as  soon  as 
they  realise  the  expenditure  on  which  they  are  expected  to 
embark.  Even  when  the  existing  grant  is  doubled,  the 
financial  pressure  remains  so  great  that  most  counties  will 
be  too  seriously  crippled  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  larger 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  check  to  secondary  education  is  to  be  regretted.  Yet, 
looking  at  the  matter  on  its  brighter  side,  no  part  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  local  authorities  is  more  essential, 
none  more  urgent,  than  the  supply  of  qualified  trained 
teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

The  professional  preparation  of  teachers  has  hitherto 
consisted  in  the  simultaneous  study  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  they  will  have  to  teach,  and  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  their  profession.  Their  general  and  their 
technical  training  have  proceeded  side  by  side,  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  training  college  has  been 
consumed  in  supplying  the  deficiencies,  not  of  their  special 
education,  but  of  their  general  knowledge.  Both  have 
necessarily  suffered.  It  was  impossible  to  find  time  for 
both.  Neither  the  general  education  nor  the  professional 
instruction  was  efficient.  The  candidate  left  the  college,  not 
only  an  imperfect  master  of  the  subjects  he  was  called  upon 
to  teach,  but  also  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  his  professional  art.  It  is  now  recognised 
that,  in  the  profession  of  teachers,  as  in  all  other  liberal 
professions,  the  general  education  must  be  completed  before 
the  technical  studies  are  seriously  commenced.  The  Board’s 
Regulations  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  sound  general 
education  of  the  teacher-candidate,  and,  till  it  is  completed, 
they  postpone  the  greater  part  of  his  technical  training.  To 
carry  out  this  object  the  Board  lays  down  the  following 
scheme — stated  in  general  terms,  and  without  minor  qualifi¬ 
cations.  No  children  other  than  regular  pupil  teachers  are 
to  teach  in  public  elementary  schools ;  all  pupil  teachers 
must  be  educated  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  (or  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen)  in  a  secondary  school  or  its 
equivalent;  for  two  years,  sixteen  to  eighteen,  they  will 
continue  to  attend  a  secondary  school  or  centre  for  half  time, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  spent  in  an  elementary 
school  for  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  At  the  end  of 
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the  two  years  they  will  ordinarily  go  for  a  special  biennial 
course  at  a  training  college. 

A  modification  of  these  regulations  has  been  suggested 
which  seems  to  possess  some  advantages  over  the  official 
programme.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  the  pupil  teacher  is 
to  be  a  student  in  a  secondary  school.  From  sixteen  to 
seventeen  he  is  to  undergo  a  probationary  period  of  teaching 
in  an  elementary  school,  which  will  rather  test  his  aptitude 
and  capacities  than  give  him  a  training  in  his  professional 
art.  !^om  seventeen  to  nineteen  he  will,  if  he  stands  the 
test,  return  to  the  secondary  school  and  receive  a  con¬ 
tinuous  course  of  sound  general  education  interrupted  only 
by  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks’  teaching  during  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  will  go  for  one  year  to  a  training 
college,  where  he  will  receive  a  special  course  of  instruction 
in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  his  profession.  The 
advantages  of  this  programme  seem  to  be  that  the  general 
education  is  more  continuous  and  is  completed  before  the 
training  college  period;  that  the  incapable  teachers  are 
weeded  out ;  that  the  training  college  is  able  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  its  proper  functions;  and  that  its  output  is 
doubled.  This  last  consideration  is  of  importance.  If  the 
available  accommodation  of  training  colleges  is  not  increased, 
and  the  two  years’  course  is  not  curtailed,  numbers  of  pupil 
teachers  will  be  deprived  of  the  indisputable  advantages  of 
those  institutions. 

Whether  the  official  or  the  unofficial  programme  be 
adopted,  we  are  face  to  face  with  great  difficulties  of  a  very 
practical  character.  The  social  and  intellectual  advantages 
of  a  secondary  school  education  to  the  training  of  pupil 
teachers  are  enormous.  They  will  give  them  a  wider  outlook, 
bring  them  in  contact  with  students  training  for  a  variety  of 
other  pursuits,  break  down  the  barrier  between  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  and  possibly  tap  a  new  source  of 
supply.  But  all  these  advantages  -will  largely  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  pupil  teachers  are  able  to  share  in  the 
corporate  life  of  the  school,  and  mingle  with  their  school¬ 
fellows  as  one  of  themselves.  If  they  are  to  be  taught  as 
a  class  apart,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  specialised 
pupil-teacher  centre  is  not  at  least  as  good  a  means  of 
education.  Tet  this  separation  from  the  ordinary  scholars 
in  a  secondary  school  is  apparently  necessitated  by  both  the 
programmes  now  before  the  country.  The  official  proposal 
compels  pupil  teachers  to  devote  half  their  time  to  teaching 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  that  during  the  most  valuable 
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years  of  student  life  (sixteen  to  eighteen).  Moreover,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  no  secondary  school  will  submit  to  the 
disorganisation  of  classes  and  hours  which  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  half-time  principle.  The  unofficial  pro¬ 
gramme  endeavours  to  meet  these  difficulties,  but  in  so 
doing  creates  others.  The  practice  of  teaching  in  an 
elementary  school  is  to  be  acquired  by  taking  a  whole  year 
(sixteen  to  seventeen)  out  of  the  middle  of  a  pupil’s  course 
at  a  secondary  school.  Thus  his  general  education  is  cut 
into  two  distinct  parts  (fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  seventeen  to 
nineteen).  No  doubt  this  plan  facilitates  the  arrangements 
by  which  pupil  teachers  can  be  received  at  secondary 
schools,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  their  education  as  a 
class  apart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  suspension  of  the  master’s  influence  and  the 
possession  of  authority  during  the  probationary  year  will 
not  unflt  the  pupil  for  the  return  to  ordinary  school  life.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  very  few  schools  of  the  type 
to  which  pupil  teachers  would  be  admitted  retain  their 
students  after  their  eighteenth  year,  or  could  arrange  for 
their  retention  a  year  beyond  that  limit. 

It  may  seem  a  hazardous  suggestion,  but  we  should 
prefer,  in  view  of  changed  circumstances,  to  dispense  with 
the  half-time  training  in  the  elementary  school,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  that  minimum  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  advice 
of  the  secondary  master,  would  serve  as  a  test  for  the  pupil’s 
capacity.  In  days  when  pupil  teachers  were  supposed  to 
receive  a  general  education  from  an  elementary  teacher, 
after  both  had  been  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
they  came  to  the  training  college  most  imperfectly  educated. 
But  they  had  received  an  apprenticeship  in  the  practical 
work  of  their  profession  which  saved  the  situation.  The 
training  college  was  able  to  devote  to  general  education  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  which  was  intended  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  Now,  however,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  general  education  will  be  completed  before 
the  training  college  is  reached,  and  that  the  whole  time 
will  be  available  for  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  perpetuate 
the  half-time  training,  and  with  its  disappearance  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  both  programmes  are  surmounted. 

During  the  period  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  the  Board 
originally  proposed  to  pay  a  grant  of  31.  per  head  on  each 
pupil  per  annum.  That  grant  has  now  been  increased  to 
6^.  per  head,  and  the  concession  will,  to  some  extent. 
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facilitate  the  working  of  the  official  regulations.  For  the 
period  of  continuous  training  of  two  years  in  a  college  a 
further  grant  is  made.  But  if  the  apprenticeship  is  still  to 
be  insisted  upon,  and  if,  as  in  the  alternative  scheme,  a  one- 
year  course  in  a  training  college  is  substituted,  it  might 
fairly  be  asked  that  the  grant  so  saved  should  be  paid  to  the 
local  authority  which  adopts  this  programme.  Were  this 
further  concession  made,  we  believe  that  the  Board’s  object 
would  be  attained,  that  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
would  be  scientifically  completed,  and  that  local  authorities 
would  not  be  prohibited,  by  want  of  funds,  from  endeavouring 
to  discharge  their  optional  responsibilities  of  aiding  or 
supplying  other  branches  of  secondary  education. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  mainly  of  elementary  education, 
for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  indirectly  belongs  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  in  the  provision  for 
secondary  education  that  this  country  is  most  deficient.  It 
is  here  that  we  are  latest  in  the  field,  and  have  the  most 
leeway  to  make  up.  The  national  danger  which  results 
from  our  deficiencies  is  not  theoretical  but  actual.  It  is  the 
want  of  any  system  of  good  secondary  schools  that  most 
seriously  impairs  our  industrial  efficiency,  and  renders  the 
expenditure  on  elementary  and  higher  education  compara¬ 
tively  ineffective.  The  basement  and  the  first  floor  of  the 
educational  structure  are  complete.  But  our  architects  have 
omitted  the  ground  floor  and  the  staircase. 

The  Act  of  1902  recognises  the  omission,  but  we  gravely 
doubt  whether  it  has  not  rather  retarded  than  accelerated 
the  supply  of  the  want.  It  has  intercepted,  and  applied  to 
other  purposes,  the  sources  from  which  secondary  schools 
might  have  been  in  time  created,  and  until  other  means 
are  provided  by  an  increase  in  State  aid,  it  has  brought 
progress  to  a  standstill.  Money  does  not  count  for  every¬ 
thing  in  education,  but  there  are  stages  when  it  is  essential. 

In  the  provision  of  secondary  education  the  ideal  at  which 
local  education  authorities  should  aim  may  be  described  as  a 
coherent,  well- distributed  scheme  for  supplying  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  area  with  an  adequate  number  of  secondary 
schools,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  public 
recognition,  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  districts,  staffed 
by  qualified  teachers,  equipped  with  suitable  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  appliances,  offering  at  reasonable  fees  a 
sound  literary,  scientific,  and  practical  education  for  boys 
and  girls,  attracting  the  most  promising  elementary  pupils 
at  the  earliest  possible  age  by  a  liberal  system  of  scholar- 
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ships,  and  providing  instruction  in  courses  methodically 
laid  down  according  to  the  ages  at  which  students  may  be 
expected  to  leave  school  and  to  their  probable  careers  in 
after  life.  We  have  only  to  state  the  ideal  to  show  how 
grotesquely  inadequate  is  the  actual  provision  for  secondary 
education.  Nor  ought  we  to  rely  on  temporary  expedients 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Peripatetic  lectures,  evening 
schools,  continuation  classes,  though  they  fulfil  useful 
functions,  are  of  little  value  as  compared  with  permanent 
educational  institutions. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation  the  pressing  need  for  increased 
grants  from  the  Exchequer  to  local  authorities,  because  the 
effect  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  has  been,  as  we  have 
said,  to  diminish  their  power  of  helping  themselves.  The 
new  elementary  school  rate  will  certainly  average  not  less 
than  M,.  in  the  pound.  The  administration  of  the  Act  has 
swollen  the  annual  budget  for  the  salaries  of  the  local 
officials.  A  very  large  pi’oportion  of  the  ‘  whisky-money  ’ 
is  necessarily  appropriated  to  such  forms  of  secondary 
education  as  evening  schools  and  the  training  of  teachers. 
Is  it  likely  that  ratepayers  will  be  able  or  inclined  to  vote 
large  sums  towards  the  optional  task  of  aiding  or  supplying 
other  forms  of  secondary  education  ?  We  fear  not.  Yet  it 
is  either  by  rates  levied  by  local  authorities  or  by  aid  from  the 
State  that  the  national  need  can  alone  be  satisfied.  Local 
endowments  enter  into  the  calculation  more  slightly  than 
might  be  supposed.  They  are  small  in  amount,  and  are  too 
often  absorbed  in  the  maintenance  of  grammar  schools  in 
decayed  towns  inconvenient  of  access.  Secondary  education 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  The  improve¬ 
ments  necessary  to  bring  existing  schools  to  a  level  with 
modern  requirements  involve  a  large  capital  expenditure. 
Sites,  buildings,  and  apparatus  can  hardly  be  provided  for 
new  schools  at  a  less  cost  than  50^  per  pupil.  All  these 
sums  must  be  provided  by  local  effort.  Even  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  necessarily 
falls  upon  local  authorities  or  the  State.  Parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  whole  fees  ;  often  they  cannot  pay 
anything.  Assuming  that  the  annual  cost  is  122.  per  head, 
a  fee  of  42.  is  all  that  can  be  charged,  and  many  children 
can  only  come  to  the  school  if  they  are  the  holders  of 
scholarships.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  fees,  as  well  as  the 
endowment  for  the  scholars,  have  to  be  found  by  public 
authorities.  What  reasonable  prospect  is  there,  we  ask 
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again,  that  the  necessary  sums  to  provide  the  capital  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  cost  can  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  ratepayers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  called  upon 
to  bear  the  increased  burden  of  elementary  education  ? 
The  effort  is  beyond  their  strength.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
present  interest  taken  by  the  counties  in  educational 
subjects,  that  we  believe  ratepayers  would  make  large 
sacrifices  if  the  Government  was  prepared  to  meet  them 
halfway.  An  annual  grant  of  an  additional  million  would 
go  far  towards  providing  good  secondary  education  for 
150,000  children.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  if  pupil 
teachers  are  to  be  trained  in  secondary  schools,  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  existing  accommodation  is  necessarily 
required. 

In  another  direction  we  believe  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Board  of  Education  rather  impedes  than  promotes 
the  true  interests  of  secondary  education.  The  zeal  and 
energy,  sometimes  misguided,  of  the  old  Science  and  Art 
Department  imposed  conditions  upon  schools  which  are  little 
short  of  disastrous.  But  these  conditions  are  perpetuated 
in  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Grants  given 
to  schools  of  science  under  Division  A  are  dependent,  not 
on  the  character  of  the  work  done,  but  on  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  subjects.  The  Regula¬ 
tions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  are  accepted  only  by  those 
schools  which  find  themselves  in  the  grip  of  acute  financial 
pressure  and  are  forced  to  qualify  for  earning  grants.  They 
are  repudiated  by  all  schools  which  can,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
contrive  to  remain  independent.  It  is  no  valid  argument 
to  say  that  any  other  mode  of  making  grants  would  mean 
an  increased  expenditure,  for  the  mode  adopted  is  itself 
wasteful.  It  defeats  its  own  object,  and  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  science  which  it  is  intended  to  encourage. 
To  find  sufficient  space  in  the  time-table  for  the  necessary 
hours  English  is  neglected,  Latin  is  disappearing,  geography 
and  history  are  starved.  The  result  is  that  even  the  scien¬ 
tific  training  is  too  often  valueless,  because  the  boys  have 
not  learnt  the  use  of  their  own  language  or  acquired  the 
power  of  expression ;  still  less  have  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  gifts  of  imagination  or  cultivating  their 
power  of  research  and  invention. 

The  evil  is  accentuated  in  proportion  as  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  are  pressing.  The  regulations  lower  the  standard  of 
teachers.  The  best  men  will  not  enter  schools  in  which 
their  freedom  is  cramped  and  they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice 
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the  real  interests  of  their  pupils  or  compelled  to  substitute 
for  true  education  an  education  for  the  sake  of  grants.  The 
teaching  staff  in  secondary  schools  is  already  miserably  paid 
and  inadequate  in  numbers ;  the  average  salary  does  not 
exceed  150L  a  year.  The  supply  is  still  further  dwindling 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the 
demand.  Larger  pay,  pension  funds,  recognition  as  officers 
of  the  school  authorities  rather  than  as  servants  of  the  head> 
master,  might  attract  a  larger  number  and  a  better  quality 
of  teachers.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  loss  of 
freedom  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  staffing  secondary  schools  with 
the  best  type  of  masters.  To  weak,  unenterprising  men 
such  restrictions  may  be  safeguards  or  supports ;  to  men  of 
independent  spirit  and  energy  they  are  unnecessary  fetters, 
if  not  tyranny. 

Not  less  important  than  the  schools  and  the  teachers  are 
the  subjects  to  be  taught.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  sides  in 
the  contest  that  rages  round  the  classics.  We  hold  the  old- 
fashioned  view  that  the  educational  value  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  subject,  if  only 
because  for  many  years  the  best  teachers  have  concentrated 
their  minds  on  the  perfection  of  the  instrument.  Nothing 
like  it  exists  for  that  small  minority  who  possess  the  gifts 
and  the  leisure  to  reach  such  a  proficiency  as  will  enable 
them  to  enjoy  its  fruits.  The  easy  antithesis  between  words 
and  things  has  won  for  science  a  victory  over  classics  which 
is  wholly  fallacious.  For  the  few  a  classical  education  means 
an  education  not  only  in  words,  but  in  things.  It  means 
the  realisation  of  the  life  and  thought,  the  art  and  history 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  It  means  the  assimilation  of  the 
finest  models  of  literature,  of  the  order,  dignity,  harmony, 
and  self-restraint  which  are  the  strongest  antidote  to  the 
tawdriness  and  straining  of  modern  writers.  But  it  cannot 
be  seriously  contended  that  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Borne  is  the  one  and  only  means  of  intellectual  culture. 
Modern  education,  like  modem  life,  is  so  complex  that  there 
is  no  panacea.  Other  fields  of  education  are  worthy,  and 
the  utmost  freedom  of  choice  is  desirable. 

Science  has  such  zealous  champions,  its  gospel  is  preached 
with  such  whole-hearted  exaggeration,  its  practical  achieve¬ 
ments  are  so  indisputably  great,  its  potentialities  for  the 
future  so  incalculable,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  its  claim 
being  overlooked.  The  danger  is,  in  fact,  the  other  way. 
The  Cinderella  of  education  is  likely  to  blossom  into  the 
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all-powerful  sovereign.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  a 
nation  of  tool-users  would  rank,  even  if  practical  needs 
were  alone  considered,  above  a  nation  of  thinkers.  Modern 
languages  assert  their  right  to  an  acknowledged  place  in 
every  well-balanced  scheme  of  education.  They  possess 
not  only  intrinsic  value  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline, 
but  a  practical  commercial  importance  which  appeals  to 
a  utilitarian  age.  They  will,  however,  never  occupy  their 
rightful  place  in  the  curricula  of  schools  until  English 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  are  properly  remunerated,  are 
duly  qualified  by  residence  abroad,  and  have  their  hours  of 
teaching  proportioned  to  the  great  strain  involved  in  so 
fatiguing  a  means  of  imparting  instruction  as  the  *  neuere 
‘  Richtung,*  or  new  method.  There  are  few  departments  in 
which  the  State  could  render  more  valuable  service  to 
modern  education  than  by  the  creation  of  two  hundred  bur¬ 
saries  tenable  at  foreign  universities  by  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession.  If  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  few,  if  the  teaching  of  modem  science  is 
to  be  directed  to  practical  ends,  if  modern  languages  are 
to  be  taught  for  purposes  of  trade  or  social  intercourse, 
English  literature  must  be  the  instrument  by  which  the 
imagination  of  pupils  must  be  quickened,  their  sympathies 
stirred,  their  mental  outlook  lifted  above  the  sordid  aims 
and  engrossing  cares  of  life.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
that  education  in  the  mother  tongue  is  at  the  present 
moment  practically  ignored  in  English  schools.  Those  who 
solve  the  problem  of  using  it  as  an  effective  educational 
instrument  will  deserve  well  of  their  country.  At  any  rate, 
the  problem  should  not  be  laid  aside  as  insoluble.  ‘  Sound 
‘  systems  for  the  teaching  of  any  mother  tongue,’  write  the 
American  authors  whose  work  on  ‘The  Teaching  of  English* 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ‘  have  only  recently 

*  b^n  developed,  and  England  has  in  this  respect  lagged 
‘  far  behind  its  European  sisters.  It  is  necessary  for  our 
‘  American  schools  to  look  carefully  to  their  own  needs,  and 

*  to  develope  their  own  system,  turning  for  help  to  the 

*  models  furnished  by  French  and  German  rather  than  by 

*  English  schools.’ 

The  country  has  a  right  to  ask  from  persons  experienced 
in  teaching  their  practical  advice  on  education.  We  are 
tired  of  the  pyrotechnic  displays  in  which  champions  of  this 
or  that  subject  of  teaching  par^e  their  controversial  talents. 
As  appliances  for  progress,  dialectical  Catharine-wheels 
are  inefficient.  The  gibes  at  one  another  in  which  teachers 
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revel  have  ceased  to  amuse  us,  and  their  discussions  are 
rapidly  assuming  a  character  which  will  provoke  our  con¬ 
tempt.  We  want  to  know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach 
it,  and  we  do  not  care  for  exaggerations  of  one-sided  truths 
which  are  mutually  destructive.  It  is  time  that  the  com¬ 
batants  cried  quits,  and  set  themselves  seriously  to  the  task 
of  finding  points  of  agreement  instead  of  points  of  difference. 
If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  plain  men  waive  the  disputants  on  one  side  and  settle  the 
issues  by  the  obscure  light  of  their  own  inexperience.  The 
country  assuredly  will  not  be  the  gainer.  Instead  of  forming 
associations  for  the  representation  of  science,  of  classics,  of 
mathematics,  of  modern  languages — and  already  all  these, 
and  probably  many  more,  are  in  existence — let  the  educa¬ 
tional  experts  lay  their  rivalries  aside  and  their  learned 
heads  together,  in  order  to  agree  upon  various  types  of 
education  suited  to  the  different  needs  of  the  country. 

The  network  of  schools  with  which  local  education 
authorities  should  endeavour  to  cover  their  areas  ought  to 
be  as  varied  in  their  scope  as  possible.  At  all  hazards  they 
must  avoid  the  blunder  of  overloading  the  time-tables  of  any 
one  school  with  too  many  subjects.  Greek  and  Latin,  for 
example,  afford  an  admirable  course  of  mental  gymnastics 
if  sufficient  time  is  allotted  to  their  study.  But  to  scamp 
the  requisite  work  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  subject  is  to 
destroy  their  educational  value.  They  will  still  hold  their 
place  in  schools  to  which,  without  the  ruinous  expense  of 
the  great  public  schools,  professional  men  can  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  for  the  universities  or  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions.  The  newer  schools  will  probably  be  founded  with 
a  bias  in  favour  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modem 
languages,  and  their  courses  will  of  necessity  he  so  arranged 
as  to  be  completed  when  the  pupils  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

In  these  directions  the  respective  schools  will  concentrate 
rather  than  specialise.  Here  our  educational  experts  might 
help  local  authorities  if  only  they  could  forget  their 
animosities.  But,  as  things  are,  the  Board  of  Education 
might  render  most  useful  service,  and  a  service  that  can 
only  be  rendered  by  a  Government  department.  At  a 
transition  period  like  the  present  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  education  authorities  should  know  what  is  passing 
outside  their  own  areas.  The  publications  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,  or  such  periodicals  as  ‘  School,’  or  ‘  The  School 
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‘  World,*  or  ‘  The  Teacher,’  to  a  certain  extent  supply  a 
record  of  the  educational  work  and  experiments  of  the 
country.  But  what  is  wanted  is  such  a  system  of  reports 
as  is  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 
We  do  not  under-vaiue  the  excellent  reports  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  systems  of  foreign  countries ; 
but  for  the  local  administration  of  the  Education  Act  they 
are  of  little  value.  There  are  few  experiments  in  education 
which  have  not  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  these  are  the 
examples  which  will  be  of  real  service.  Differences  in  social 
or  economic  conditions  and  varieties  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life  may  make  a  system  succeed  abroad  and  fail  at  home. 
It  is  to  the  successes  and  failures  of  national  experiments 
that  the  Board  of  Education  may  at  the  present  moment 
most  usefully  confine  its  inquiries.  On  the  experience  of 
fellow-countrymen  at  home  a  national  education  can  be  most 
securely  established. 

Never,  as  we  believe,  has  a  better  opportunity  occurred  of 
founding  that  system  of  secondary  education  in  which  this 
country  is  so  lamentably  deficient.  If  the  moment  is  lost, 
the  interest,  the  energy,  and  the  willingness  to  make  pecu¬ 
niary  sacrifices  will  evaporate,  never  again  to  be  revived. 
It  rests  with  the  Government  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and, 
by  a  timely  generosity,  help  the  local  authorities  to  make 
their  important  work  a  triumphant  success.  The  place  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  is  still  open  to  educational 
experts;  but  they  will  be  thrust  aside  unless  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  declare  a  truce  in  their  war  of  flouts 
and  sneers,  to  meet  and  talk  matters  over,  not  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  verbal  triumphs  over  opponents,  but 
with  the  object  of  reconciling  conflicting  views  by  wise 
compromises. 
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Aet.  IX.— sir  GEORGE  TREVELYAN  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1.  The  American  Revolution.  Part  11.  Bj  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Geoeoe  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Life  and 

Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  ’  and  ‘  The  Early  History  of 

Charles  James  Fox.’  In  two  volumes.  London : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903. 

2.  The  Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge.  London :  Duckworth  &  Co.  1903. 

3.  The  True  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Sydney 

George  Fisher.  Philadelphia  and  London :  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company.  1902. 

4.  Charles  James  Fox :  a  Political  Study.  By  .T.  Lb  B. 

Hammond.  London ;  Methuen  &  Co.  1903. 

rpHERE  are  few  episodes  in  the  history  of  England  which 
are  more  dramatic  in  their  interest  than  the  story  of 
the  great  struggle  which  deprived  this  country  of  its  noblest 
colonies  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  United  States ; 
and  there  are  few  passages  in  our  history  which  are  more 
pregnant  with  instruction  and  warning,  or  which  deserve  to 
be  more  carefully  studied  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
true — as  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  thinks — that  the  ultimate  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  from  the  mother  country  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  territory  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  capable  of  an  almost  indefinite  expan¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  equally  true  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  or  desirable  that  the  mother  country  should  perma¬ 
nently  retain  as  a  colony  or  colonies  a  vast  tract  of  the 
earth’s  surface  whose  population  in  the  near  future  promises 
to  be  more  than  double  that  of  her  own.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  there  was  no  reason  why  separation  should 
have  come  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
why,  when  it  came,  it  should  have  been  embittered  by 
recollections  which  it  has  taken  more  than  a  century  to 
efface. 

The  materials  which  the  ordinary  reader  possesses  for 
forming  a  right  judgement  on  these  events  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Mr.  Lecky,  for  example,  devoted  considerable 
space  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  *  History  of 
‘  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  *  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war.  And  perhaps 
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there  are  no  other  chapters  of  his  great  work  which  give 
more  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  sobriety 
of  his  judgement,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  a 
complicated  story.  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  through  his  long 
and  valuable  chapters,  leans  to  the  English  side  of  the  case. 
That  side,  singularly  enough,  in  the  last  few  months  has 
been  more  passionately  adopted  by  an  American  writer 
— Mr.  Sydney  Fisher — who  seems  to  be  making  it  his  special 
mission  to  correct  the  judgement  which  his  compatriots 
have  formed  on  the  chief  events  and  on  the  characters 
of  the  chief  personages  in  American  history.  The  other 
books  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
singularly  supplement  and  correct  each  other.  The  con¬ 
siderations,  indeed,  which  induced  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to 
throw  aside  his  life  of  Fox  to  give  us  a  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  prompted  Mr.  Hammond  to  give 
us  his  interesting  essay  on  Fox’s  career.  He  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  aroused  in  him  ‘  a  senti- 
‘  ment  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  exaggeration  to  describe 
‘  as  a  personal  affection  for  the  great  Whig  statesman ;  ’  and 
he  accordingly  set  himself  to  fill  the  gap  which  Sir  George 
had  left  open  by  giving  us  a  close  analysis  of  Fox’s  career. 
In  consequence  he  has  been  able  to  devote  only  one  chapter 
of  his  book  to  the  policy  which  this  country  pursued  in  the 
eighteenth  century  towards  its  colonies  and  dependencies. 
In  this  article,  therefore,  we  can  only  incidentally  avail 
ourselves  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  labours ;  and  we  must  mainly 
rely  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
and  other  writers. 

There  is,  we  venture  to  think,  an  almost  international 
interest  in  the  simultaneous  publication  of  two  of  these 
works.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  held  high  office  in  this 
country,  and  his  literary  merits  are  fully  acknowledged  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  senators  of  the  United  States,  the  close 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  persons  in  England.  He  might  have  been 
expected  in  any  case  to  vindicate  the  policy  and  eulogise 
the  achievements  of  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  no 
secret,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  has  not  been  always 
remarkable  for  a  friendly  attitude  to  this  country ;  and  we 
welcome  accordingly  with  greater  pleasure  the  assurance  in 
his  concluding  pages  that  ‘  the  spontaneous,  heartfelt 
‘  sympathy  ’  of  the  English  Government  and  the  English 
people  towards  Americans  during  the  Spanish-American 
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War  has  removed  any  feeling  of  estrangement  between  the 
two  peoples :  ‘  The  arti&cial  barriers  are  down,  and  all  right- 
‘  thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  must  earnestly 
*  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  facile  optimism  which  now 
‘  believes  that  the  friendship  so  long  postponed  and  so  fall 
‘  of  promise  must  long  endure.* 

If  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  writing  as  an 
American  for  Americans,  should  advocate  the  cause  of  his  own 
fellow  countrymen,  it  was,  perhaps,  equally  to  be  expected  that 
Sir  George  Trevelyan — as  an  earnest  Liberal  statesman  and 
as  the  nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay — should  condemn  the 
follies  of  the  Grenville  and  North  administrations.  But  Sir 
George  goes  much  further  than  this.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  narrative  his  sympathies  are  with  the  men 
who  fought  for  independence,  and  not  with  the  men  who 
struggled  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Empire.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  subscribe  to  the  first  half  of  the  old  sentiment,  *  My 
‘  country  !  may  she  be  always  right.*  But  he  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  it,  ‘  My  country  !  right  or 
‘  wrong.’ 

The  two  books  cover  periods  of  unequal  length.  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge  commences  his  narrative  with  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1774, 
and  carries  it  down  to  the  concluding  scene  at  Yorktown 
and  the  fiual  settlement  at  Paris.  Beginning  only  in  1774, 
he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  examining  at  any  length  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  war ;  and  his  work,  which  is  a  story 
of  the  war,  and  not  a  history  of  the  Be  volution,  is  much 
more  concerned  with  what  men  did  and  said  in  America 
than  with  what  they  said  and  thought  in  London.  It  is 
difficult  to  name  the  precise  date  at  which  Sir  George 
Trevelyan’s  narrative  begins ;  for,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
his  history  grew  out  of  his  ‘  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox.’ 
It  may  be  roughly  stated,  however,  that  when  he  came  to 
1774 — the  year  in  which  Mr.  Lodge’s  narrative  commences — 
Sir  George  ceased  to  write  about  Fox,  and  began  to  write 
about  the  American  Bevolution.  While,  however,  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge  has  contrived  to  compress  the  history  of  eight 
or  nine  years  into  one  volume,  Sir  George,  in  his  three 
published  volumes,  has  only  covered  a  period  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  Sir  George,  however,  unlike  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge,  does  not  confine  his  narrative  to  the  coarse  of 
events  in  America.  Opinion  in  England,  politics  in  England, 
social  and  religious  life  in  England,  all  find  ample  mention 
in  his  picturesque  and  discursive  nanutive.  His  writing,  in 
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fact,  has  the  charm  of  cultured  and  instructed  conversation. 
The  reader  travels,  like  a  bee,  from  flower  to  flower, 
gathering  sweets  from  each  in  turn.  He  takes  up  the 
‘  History  of  the  American  Revolution,’  and  finds  himself 
riding  with  Wesley  through  rural  England;  watching  Lord 
George  Sackville’s  ‘great  refusal’  at  Minden;  discussing 
the  Uterary  merits  of  a  historian,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  is 
forgotten,  or  of  another  historian.  Gibbon,  who  will  never  die 
while  the  English  language  survives;  or  even  gazing  ‘in 
‘  early  summer,  out  of  the  sweet  green  foliage,  just  across 
‘  the  water  at  a  graceful  tower  attached  to  an  ancient  alms- 
‘  house  ’  in  Holland.  For  this  quiet  spot  at  Haarlem,  two 
hundred  years  before  revolution  in  America  had  its  birth, 
was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflict  between  the  burgesses  of 
the  old  Dutch  town,  on  the  one  hand,  ‘  and  the  son  and  the 
‘  soldiers  of  Alva  on  the  other.’  And  the  name  of  Haarlem 
was  carried  by  the  Dutch  emigrants  across  the  Atlantic  and 
given  to  a  rising  upland  whose  rustic  features  have  long 
since  been  obliterated  by  the  spread  of  New  York,  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  another  struggle  ‘  fondly  regarded  by 
‘  American  writers  as  a  turning  point  in  the  uphill  progress 
‘  of  their  national  and  military  efficiency.’ 

For  ourselves,  when  we  examine  the  causes  of  the 
American  War,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  precise  agree¬ 
ment  either  with  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  the  other.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  case  of  George  III.  and  of 
his  ministers  was  technically  strong.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  theory  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
the  right  to  legislate  for  her  colonies,  and  that  in  practice 
it  had  constantly  exercised  that  right  by  the  careful 
regulation  of  American  trade  and  in  other  ways.  It  is 
only  fair,  also,  to  recollect  that  there  were  reasons  which  a 
narrow-minded  statesman  might  naturally  regard  as  decisive 
for  asserting  that  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Great  Britain  was  emerging  from  a  great  and 
glorious  war  which  had  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  Many  statesmen  in  this  country  thought  that 
‘  the  acquisition  of  a  vast,  barren,  and  almost  uninhabited 
‘  country  ’  like  Canada  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  restore  it  to  France,  and  to  retain  in  exchange  for 
it  Guadaloupe,  with  perhaps  Martinico  and  Sta.  Lucia.  It 
was  partly  in  deference  to  American  opinion,  supported  by 
the  strong  arguments  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the 
contrary  policy  was  adopted  and  Canada  retained.  Its 
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retention,  however,  threw  new  responsibilities  on  the  men 
who  unhappily  were  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  England. 
They  thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prepare  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  with  France,  that  it  was  necessary 
in  consequence  to  garrison  America  with  a  standing  army, 
and  that  it  was  only  reasonable  that  America,  which  h^ 
derived  so  much  advantage  from  the  war,  should  contribute 
to  the  support  of  her  own  garrison.  Thus  George  Grenville 
and  Charles  Townshend  were  logically  led  to  a  policy  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  commonsense  and  Lord  Chatham’s 
perspicacity  had  rejected.  And,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  they  were  wrong.  It  is  their 
statesmanship,  their  lack  of  imagination,  that  we  condemn. 

For  what  were  the  circumstances  9  The  American 
colonists,  gratified  at  their  connexion  with  a  mother 
country  which  had  just  achieved  her  unexampled  successes 
in  the  distant  West  and  more  distant  East,  were  animated 
by  a  passionate  loyalty.  In  the  words  of  Franklin,  ‘  they 
‘  had  not  only  a  respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain.’ 
And  this  affection  was  based  on  solid  grounds.  Under  the 
sovereignty  of  England  the  colonists  were  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  the  best  form  of  government  which  had  so  far 
been  established  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  *  The  subjects  of 
‘  George  III.,’  writes  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  *  were  not  ground 
‘  down  by  taxes,  were  not  sold  to  military  service,  were  not 
*  trampled  on  by  an  aristocracy  and  crushed  by  their  king. . .  . 
‘  The  colonies  were  the  least  governed,  the  best  governed, 
‘  and  the  freest  part  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.’ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  absurd  regulations  under  which 
Parliament  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  whole  advantage 
of  the  colonial  trade  for  the  mother  country,  and  to  exclude 
the  colonists  from  other  markets  than  her  own,  constituted 
a  real  grievance  which  might  have  suggested  or  even  justified 
revolt.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
before  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,’  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  successful  trade  were  only  imperfectly  understood 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  probably  many  colonists 
believed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  mercantile  system,  and 
possibly  regarded  it  as  advantageous  not  only  to  the  mother 
country,  but  also  to  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the  colonists 
acquiesced  in  laws  which  in  the  present  day  would  be 
regarded  as  intolerable.  Perhaps,  too,  their  acquiescence 
became  the  easier  from  the  fact  that  the  distance  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  made  the  mercantile 
code  more  formidable  in  theory  than  it  proved  in  practice. 
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The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  might  prohibit  the  import 
of  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  French  West  Indies,  into  the 
colonies,  and  the  export  of  colonial  timber  to  the  same 
islands.  But  the  traffic  was  not  stopped.  It  became  the 
suppoid;  of  a  profitable  contraband  trade. 

To  this  loyal  and  peaceful  society  the  news  was  suddenly 
brought  that  the  ministers  of  England  contemplated  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  towards  its  support.  No  news 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  excite  colonial  opinion. 
The  colonists  or  their  ancestors  had  brought  from  England 
the  ideas  which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  Macaulay’s  brilliant  summary  of  the  debates  in 
Parliament  and  of  the  arguments  which  may  still  be  read  in 
the  ‘  State  Tracts  published  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,* 
must  have  made  many  persons  familiar  with  the  deep 
detestation  of  standing  armies  prevalent  at  that  time.  The 
Americans  in  the  eighteenth  century  shared  the  feelings 
which  their  kinsfolk  at  home  had  displayed  some  seventy 
years  before.  They  thought  that  a  standing  army  was 
capable  of  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and 
that  their  own  defence  could  be  amply  secured  by  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  militia  which  could  not  be  employed 
as  a  menace  to  liberty.  But,  if  they  disliked  the  first  part 
of  George  Grenville’s  proposal,  they  resented  still  more  the 
suggestion  that  the  army  should  be  partly  sustained  out  of 
taxation  raised  in  America  under  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  However  willing  they  might 
be  to  acquiesce  in  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  supreme  in  every  corner  of  the  Empire,  they  were 
determined  to  resist  its  practical  application  to  matters  of 
taxation.  The  whole  tendency  of  legislation  in  the  mother 
country,  fium  the  days  of  the  Great  Charter  to  the  days  of 
ship  money,  had  enforced  the  constitutional  contention  that 
taxation  should  be  granted  by  those  who  paid  it ;  and  the 
Americans  were  just  as  eager  to  assert  this  principle  in  the 
New  World  as  their  ancestors  had  proved  themselves  resolute 
to  enforce  it  in  the  Old. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  misfortune  of  England  that,  while 
her  ministers  were  adopting  a  policy  opposed  to  all  the 
ideas  which  had  permeated  English  history,  they  had  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  which  they 
were  rashly  provoking.  They  had  not  the  imagination  to 
discern  the  difficulties  of  a  contest  conducted  three  thousand 
miles  from  home  in  a  vast  and  thinly  inhabited  country. 
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They  were  even  misled  by  the  successes  and  achievements  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  They  thought  that  a  country,  which 
had  simultaneously  asserted  its  power  on  the  Ganges  in  the 
East  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  West,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  subduing  some  untrained  colonists  scattered 
over  a  vast  territory.  They  never  paused  to  reflect  that  the 
task  of  conquering  a  nation  presented  a  problem  far  different 
from  that  of  defeating  an  army.  They  even  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  underrating  their  enemy.  As  lately  as  March 
1775,  the  month  which  preceded  that  in  which  the  battle  of 
Lexington  was  fought.  Lord  Sandwich  described  the 
Americans  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  *  raw,  undisciplined, 

‘  cowardly  men.’  He  predicted  that  they  would  take  to 
flight  at  the  very  sound  of  a  cannon.  And  so,  when  the 
thundercloud  broke,  the  British  ministers  made  no  adequate 
arrangements  to  control  the  storm.  We  may  apply  to 
them  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  describes  the 
English  commanders,  ‘  a  set  of  commonplace  and  mediocre 
‘  men,  without  imagination  and  without  knowledge,  suddenly 
‘  called  upon  to  deal  with  what  they  thought  was  a  little  case 
‘  of  rather  obstinate  disorder  and  bad  temper  in  a  small 
‘  colony.’ 

In  justice,  moreover,  to  the  ministers  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  this  country  were  entrusted  during  a  great 
crisis,  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  the  trend  of  opinion  in 
America  was  not  so  clear  at  the  time  as  it  appears  now 
through  the  perspective  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We 
are  apt  now  to  regard  the  American  colonists  as  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Grenville  and  North 
administrations.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  minority 
of  the  colonists  themselves  were  warmly  opposed  to  the 
views  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  lose  the  many  advantages  which  a  connexion  with  the 
mother  country  offered  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  securing  im¬ 
munity  from  the  very  trifling  taxation  which  the  British 
Ministry  was  trying  to  collect.  As  Mr.  Sydney  Fisher 
reminds  us  in  his  preface,  the  colonists  opposed  to  the 
rebellion  were  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  ‘  They  regarded  themselves  as  Americans  who  were 
*  loyal  to  what  they  called  the  Empire.’  They  had  special 
means  of  making  their  opinions  known  to  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  British  ministers  were  only  too  ready  to 
accept  their  views  as  accurately  representing  the  feelings  of 
their  fellow-colonists.  As  the  struggle  became  more  and 
more  imminent  the  treatment  of  these  loyalists  by  the 
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partisans  of  independence  afforded  a  fresh  reason  for  the 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  ‘The 

*  rough  element  in  the  patriot  party  ’  was  searching  their 
houses,  removing  their  weapons,  and  treating  them  with  a 
violence  and  cruelty  which,  even  in  the  stern  surroundings 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  impossible  to  condone.  It 
seemed  ungenerous — so  the  British  ministry  may  well  have 
thought — to  desert  the  cause  of  men  whose  only  fault  was 
that  ‘  they  idealised  the  strength  and  power  of  England, 

‘  believed  it  irresistible,  and  believed  it  also  benehcial  and 

*  lovable  even  as  a  conqueror.’  Just  as  many  members  of 
the  Unionist  party  in  our  own  time  regarded  it  as  a  base 
and  cowardly  thing  to  sacrifice  Ulster,  because  it  was  loyal, 
to  the  claims  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  which  happened  to  be 
disloyal,  so  George  III.  and  his  ministers  may  have  fairly 
concluded  that  they  could  not  abandon  the  cause  of  those 
colonists  who  were  suffering  grievously  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  estates  for  their  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  and 
for  their  affection  for  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  right  to  mention  such  considerations  as  these,  which 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  ignores,  because,  though  they  do  not 
excuse,  they  partly  explain,  the  rash  policy  which  led  to  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  opening  scene  in  the  great  drama 
to  which  we  must  now  turn  was  destined  to  be  played  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston.  The  Americans,  or  those  of  them 
who  were  determined  to  assert  their  liberties,  gradually 
becoming  conscious  that  they  might  have  to  maintain  their 
rights  by  force,  collected  military  stores  at  a  place  called 
Concord,  and  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  British 
troops,  moved  out  a  force  to  seize  or  destroy  them.  This 
expedition  led  to  the  skirmish  at  the  village  of  Lexington,  in 
which  the  British  gained  a  success.  But  the  success  at 
Lexington  led  to  a  second  and  much  more  obstinate  struggle 
at  Concord,  and  the  British — supported  by  Lord  Percy,  who 
had  moved  to  their  assistance — were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Here  was  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  puts  it,  worth  much 
pondering.  ‘  A  people  had  arisen  determined  to  fight  for  the 
‘  right  to  govern  themselves.’  The  battle  of  Lexington  and 
the  retreat  from  Concord  led  to  the  investment  of  Boston, 
which  was  destined  to  endure  for  another  twelve  months. 

And  those  twelve  months  were  big  with  events  which  will 
affect  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  all  time.  They 
witnessed  that  memorable  struggle  on  Bunker’s  Hill,  which 
exhibited,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  says,  ‘  the  Americans  to 
‘  all  the  world  as  a  people  to  be  courted  by  allies  and  counted 
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‘  with  by  foes.’  They  were  memorable  for  the  assembly  of 
the  second  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  selection  of 
Washington  as  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces. 
They  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  were  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  be  carried  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  boundary  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hoisted 
for  the  first  time  on  the  American  continent,  and  they  were 
crowned  by  the  seizure  of  Nook’s  Hill  and  the  surrender  of 
Boston.  In  the  months  in  which  the  struggle  had  been  thus 
carried  on,  the  interest  of  the  drama  had  centred  in  the  New 
England  Colonies.  In  the  months  or  years  of  warfare  which 
were  yet  to  come  the  battle  was  to  be  waged  in  other  places, 
and  the  flag  of  England  was  not  destined  to  float  in  any 
part  of  the  interior  of  New  England.  At  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  we  reach  the  time  at  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s 
new  volumes  commence ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  describe  the  stirring  events  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

The  news  of  Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Hill  was  greeted 
in  a  very  different  manner  at  Philadelphia  and  at  London. 
At  Philadelphia  a  considerable  party  in  Congress,  still 
clinging  to  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  time  for  compromise 
was  gone  and  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  John 
Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of  the  ‘Farmer’s 
‘  Letters,’  persuaded  Congress  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
King,  praying  ‘  His  Majesty,  from  his  own  wisdom,  to 

*  direct  the  mode  by  which  the  applications  of  his  faithful 
‘  colonists  might  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent 
‘  reconciliation ;  and  assuring  him  that  they,  on  their  part, 

*  retained  too  tender  a  regard  for  the  kingdom  from  which 
‘  they  derived  their  origin  to  ask  for  such  a  settlement  as 
‘  might  in  any  manner  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  and 
‘  welfare.’  The  petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Penn, 
the  grandson  of  the  man  to  whom  Pennsylvania  owes  its 
name  ;  and  Penn  arrived  in  London  in  August  1775. 

‘But  no  minister  would  see  him.  A  week  elapsed  before  the 
Secretary  for  the  CJolonies  consented  to  look  at  even  a  copy  of  the 
paper ;  and  it  was  not  until  September  had  begun  that  Dartmouth 
submitted  it  to  the  King.  Three  days  afterwards  Penn  was  told  that, 
as  the  address  had  not  been  received  on  the  throne,  no  answer  would 
be  given.’ 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  thinks  that  Penn’s  mission  con¬ 
stituted  a  last  chance  for  peace,  and  evidently  regrets  that 
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the  opportunity  was  not  taken  to  make  some  reasonable 
concessions.  He  can  urge  on  his  side  the  high  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  made  a  strong  representation 
both  to  the  King  and  his  minister,  in  favour  of  another  and 
more  conciliatory  course.  But,  however  much  the  heart 
may  approve  the  Duke’s  advice,  the  head  will  probably  con¬ 
clude  that  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  The  skirmish 
at  Lexington  in  the  preceding  April  had  altered  the  whole 
condition  of  the  problem.  As  Thomas  Paine  put  it,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  ‘  Common  Sense  ’ :  ‘A  new  method  of 
‘  thinking  has  arisen.  All  plans  and  proposals  prior  to  that 
‘  nineteenth  of  April  are  like  the  almanacks  of  last  year.’ 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  withdrawing  measures 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  proposed,  or  of  abandoning 
principles  which  ought  never  to  have  been  asserted.  The 
point  for  George  III.  to  consider  in  the  autumn  of  1775  was 
whether  he  could  recognise  subjects  who  were  resisting  his 
authority,  and  were  appointing  their  most  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen  to  command  the  insurgents  who  were  shooting  his 
soldiers.  The  time  had,  in  fact,  come  when  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  no  middle  course  between  independence  and  conquest ; 
and  as  George  III.  was  not  prepared  to  yield  independence 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back  on  arms.  In  these 
circumstances  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  king’s 
refusal  to  see  Penn.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  who  has 
the  advantage  of  writing  from  an  American  standpoint, 
declares  that  the  King  was  quite  right  on  this  occasion. 

If  the  king  chose  war  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  desired 
to  wage  it  with  vigour.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  he 
committed  a  grave  mistake  by  hiring  German  mercenaries 
and  even  American  Indians,  ‘  to  subdue  the  essentially 
‘  English  population  beyond  the  Atlantic.*  But  we  may 
almost  forgive  George  III.  for  this  unwise  conduct  because 
it  has  inspired  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  make  one  of  those 
delightful  digressions,  showing  how  the  rulers  of  little 
German  States,  even  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  sell  their  subjects  to  be  slaughtered  in 
hundreds  or  thousands  in  a  cause  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  and  in  which  they  had  no  concern.  And,  in 
George  III.’s  excuse,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  he  was 
only  following  the  customary  usage  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  Germany  for  troops, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  he  could  have  procured  them. 
The  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  against  his  own  wish, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  low  level ;  ‘  the  kingdom  at  home  had 
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‘  been  denuded  of  all  but  a  few  weak  and  scattered 
‘  regiments  ’ ;  and,  though  recruiting  went  on  apace  in 
Scotland,  the  Irish  showed  little,  and  the  English  still  less, 
inclination  to  enlist  for  service  in  a  transatlantic  campaign. 
George  III.  and  his  ministers  were  therefore  almost  com¬ 
pelled  ‘  to  hire  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  battles 
‘  which  Englishmen  were  not  keen  to  fight  themselves.*  It 
is  creditable  to  George  III.  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
and  under  these  difficulties,  he  should  have  succeeded  in 
placing  35,000  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If, 
indeed,  we  pay  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  an  Atlantic 
voyage,  to  the  condition  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  may  think  that  the  despatch  of  this  force  was 
a  more  remarkable  feat  than  the  transport  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  men  in  our  own  time  to  South  Africa.  Forty  years 
ago  Napoleon  III.  is  supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  ^cond  Empire  by  the  drain  and  strain  of  the  Mexican 
War.  Yet  we  believe  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
French  had  at  no  time  so  many  troops  in  Mexico  as  General 
Howe  had  under  his  orders  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
campaign. 

This  campaign  was  opened  under  new  conditions.  The 
failure  of  Penn’s  mission,  the  surrender  of  Boston,  and 
above  all  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  iu  which  Thomas 
Paine  had  advocated  the  cause  of  separation,  had  led  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this  famous  document, 
which  the  father  of  the  present  American  Ambassador  in 
London  declared  to  consist  of  ‘  glittering  generalities,*  Con¬ 
gress,  on  Jefferson’s  initiative,  affirmed  that  the  united 
colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states ;  that  they  were  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown ;  and  that  the  political  connexion 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was  dissolved.  It  required 
the  lapse  of  years  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  this 
proceeding.  Yet  some  at  least  of  the  soldiers  under 
Washington’s  command  appreciated  it  at  the  time.  Now, 
they  said,  we  are  a  people.  We  have  a  name  among  the 
states  of  the  world.  Eighty-seven  years  afterwards,  in  his 
famous  speech  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Lincoln  clothed 
the  same  idea  in  still  better  language :  ‘  Four  score  and 

‘  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
‘  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
^  proposition  that  all  men  are  born  equal.’ 

Thus  the  whole  character  of  the  struggle  was  altered 
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after  July  4,  1776.  Previously  the  Americans  had  taken  up 
their  arms  to  secure  their  rights  under  the  Crown ;  thence¬ 
forward  they  were  fighting  to  sever  their  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  new  campaign  the  Americans  suffered 
from  one  great  disadvantage.  They  had  no  central  organi¬ 
sation  to  direct  and  control  their  policy.  As  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge  says :  ‘  A  congress  without  power,  and  forced  to 
‘  operate  through  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties,  was  the  only 
‘  executive  Government  with  which  the  American  Bevolution 
‘  began,  and  it  never  became  much  better.*  On  the  other 
hand  the  extent  of  their  country,  the  character  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  its  people,  and  its  distance  from  Great  Britain 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  English.  It  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  no  slight  feat  for  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  throw  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  an  army  of  80,000  or  40,000  men  was 
quite  inadequate  for  the  work  which  it  was  set  to  accom¬ 
plish.  It  might  win  victories,  but  it  could  not  achieve 
conquests.  The  problem,  which  defeated  Napoleon  III.  in 
Mexico,  and  which  strained  the  resources  of  this  country  in 
South  Africa,  could  not  be  solved  in  America.  Every  mile 
which  increased  the  distance  of  the  English  armies  from 
their  base  on  the  coast  diminished  their  strength  and  gave 
fresh  opportunities  to  their  opponents.  For,  surrounded  by 
a  people  familiar  with  their  own  country,  and  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms  in  sport,  the  English  troops  were  always 
liable  to  be  attacked  or  annoyed  by  foes,  who  were  much 
more  mobile  and  much  better  marksmen  than  themselves. 
Mr.  Sydney  Fisher  gives  as  his  frontispiece  a  copy  of  Paul 
Kevere’s  engraving  of  the  so-called  Boston  Massacre;  and 
he  says  of  it :  *  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  soldiers  are 

*  bring  with  their  heads  up,  and  apparently  without  aiming, 
‘  which,  according  to  Graydon,  was  the  British  soldier’s 

*  method  of  shooting.*  The  Americans  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  shooting  without  aiming.  They  shot  like  men 
whom  sport  had  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  did  not 
throw  away  their  fire. 

America,  moreover,  had  one  other  advantage  which  she 
could  have  hardly  expected  to  secure.  She  produced  in 
the  hour  of  her  crisis  better  men  than  her  opponent.  In 
the  closet  the  King  held  little  or  no  communication  with 
the  politicians  who  illuminated  British  statesmanship 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  The  Chathams,  the 
Burkes,  and  the  Foxes  were  opposed  to  his  American 
policy,  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  narrow- 
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minded  men  who  were  prepared  to  give  effect  to  his  narrow¬ 
minded  views.  In  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
war  he  had  no  one  at  his  disposal  who,  in  ability,  in 
knowledge,  or  in  reputation,  could  be  compared  with 
Franklin.  On  the  sea,  indeed,  he  was  able  to  command  the 
services  of  Lord  Howe  at  the  beginning,  and  of  Lord  Rodney 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  America  had  no  sea  captain  to 
place  alongside  such  men  as  these.  But  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  in  America  did  not  depend  on  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  alone.  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  out  on  the  land, 
and  on  land  England  produced  no  soldier  who  could  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  Washington.  Of  all  the  great 
generals  in  history  he  was  perhaps  the  one  who  best  knew 
how  to  snatch  success  out  of  disaster.  Constantly  defeated 
in  battle,  he  as  constantly  retrieved  the  situation  by  skill 
and  courage.  For  he  realised,  what  the  English  never 
learned,  that  the  issue  did  not  depend  on  the  results  of  a 
battlefield,  but  that  if  the  Americans  were  true  to  themselves 
an  army  of  80,00(1  or  40,000  men  could  not  conquer  a  nation 
of  1,500,000  people. 

In  the  new  campaign,  which  commenced  almost  at  the 
moment  at  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  the  struggle  was,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
command  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  In  these  days  of 
easy  travel  many  of  our  readers  have  probably  visited  that 
noble  river,  whose  estuary  forms  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  and  which  with  a  volume  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Rhine,  has  a  current  as  equable  as  that  of  the  Thames.  Its 
natural  beauties  have  made  it  in  our  own  time  the  favourite 
residence  of  wealthy  Americans,  and  its  banks  are  now 
crowned  with  a  succession  of  villas,  furnished  with  every 
luxury,  and  equipped  with  every  ornament  which  riches  can 
command.  But  in  the  days  of  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
chiefiy  important  as  the  great  highway  which  led  almost 
due  north  from  New  York  towards  Canada.  An  army  in 
command  of  the  stream  and  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which,  in 
another  watershed,  connects  the  Hudson  with  the  Canadian 
frontier,  could  effectually  sever  the  New  England  States  on 
the  east  from  the  great  State  of  New  York  on  the  west. 
The  possession  of  the  Hudson,  therefore,  could  cut  off  the 
State  in  which  revolt  had  begun  from  the  other  colonies, 
and  it  could  also  afford  a  convenient  line  of  approach  for  an 
army  operating  from  Canada.  This  consideration  had  been 
present  to  both  of  the  combatants  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
campaign ;  and  this  consideration  led  eventually  to  the 
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capitulation  at  Saratoga,  which  Mr.  Oreasj  has  included 
among  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  For 
Saratoga  lies  on  the  North  River,  as  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Hudson  is  called,  and  it  was  on  his  march  from  Canada 
to  the  south  with  the  view  of  securing  the  command  of  the 
Hudson  valley  that  Burgoyne  was  surrounded  and  over¬ 
powered. 

From  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  the  importance  of  this 
route  had  been  clearly  seen,  and  *  immediately  after 

*  Lexington  a  handful  of  American  volunteers,  with  Benedict 

*  Arnold  and  better  men  than  he  among  them,  though 

*  braver  there  could  not  be,  captured  Ticonderoga  by  a  stroke 
of  well-timed  and  audacious  inspiration.’  Ticonderoga,  a 

fort  which,  in  Mr.  Lodge’s  language,  had  ‘cost  England 
‘  several  campaigns,  many  lives,  and  some  millions  of  pounds  ’ 
in  the  war  of  1758,  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
George,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  lead 
from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Fully  equipped  with  munitions  of  war,  its  capture  supplied 
the  Americans  and  Washington  with  the  cannon  which  were 
needed  for  the  approaching  siege  of  Boston;  and  it  also 
opened  the  door  which  led  to  Canada.  In  the  early  autumn 
of  1775,  2,000  militia  under  Montgomery  marched  down  the 
lakes  to  St.  John’s,  a  fortress  ‘  which  blocked  the  water 
‘  highway  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west 
‘  of  Montreal.’  The  English  general  (Sir  Guy  Carleton) 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  was  baidly  beaten,  and  on 
November  3  the  place  and  the  garrison  were  surrendered  to 
Montgomery. 

‘  Carleton,  by  one  stroke,  was  deprived  of  more  than  half  the  regular 
troops  which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  gateway  of  his  province  was 
beaten  in.  Eleven  British  vessels,  with  crews  and  stores  on  hoard,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Montreal  was  occupied  without 
resistance ;  the  approaches  to  Quebec  were  beset  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
royal  governor  with  difficulty  contrived  to  enter  his  own  capital  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  and  dressed  as  a  peasant.’ 

The  presence  of  Montgomery  at  Montreal  was  not  the  only 
danger  which  Carleton  had  to  confront.  Washington, 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  movement,  detached  a 
force  of  2,000  men  under  Arnold,  to  march  across  the  wild 
mountains  of  Maine  and  join  hands  with  Montgomery ;  and 
Arnold,  after  much  difficulty,  accomplished  his  task.  In 
the  winter  of  1775-1776  the  Americans,  thus  reinforced, 
commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec.  To  the  superficial  outsider, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  the  New  World,  it 
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looked  very  much  as  if  revolution  in  New  England  might 
lead  to  revolution  in  Canada.  For  Canada,  it  must  be 
recollected,  had  passed  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  only 
a  dozen  years  before.  She  was  largely  peopled  by  the  old 
French  colonists,  or  their  children,  and  she  was  therefore 
alien  from  England  in  language,  religion,  and  race.  She 
was  governed  by  her  new  masters  ‘  with  equity  and 
‘  benevolence,  but  after  a  fashion  sadly  wanting  in  imagina- 
‘  tion.’ 

‘French  civil  law  was  superseded  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
enriched  with  all  Lord  Mansfield’s  most  recent  improvements.  The 
people  were  emancipated  from  the  liability  of  being  imprisoned  under 
lettres  de  cachet — a  danger  that  had  never  greatly  disturbed  them ; 
and  they  obtained  trial  by  jury,  which  they  heartily  abominated. 
Above  all,  Canada  received  a  Parliament  from  which  no  one  was 
excluded  who  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
together  with  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation.  As  may 
well  be  believed,  it  was  a  Parliament  that  never  met.’ 

Happily,  if  England  was  endowing  Canada  with  insti¬ 
tutions  which  she  did  not  want,  she  sent  her  a  man  of 
very  different  calibre  from  the  governors  whom  she  was 
simultaneously  despatching  to  those  of  her  older  colonies 
whose  governors  were  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  brought  to  his  task  the  capacity  of  a  soldier  and 
the  experience  of  an  administrator,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
American  Revolution  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  endow 
the  new  colony  with  a  constitution  which,  in  Sir  George 
Trevelyan’s  language,  stands  out  ‘  from  among  the  truculently 
*  impolitic  laws  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  statute 
‘  book  as  the  work  of  statesmen  and  not  of  policemen.’ 
The  Quebec  Act,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  no  doubt  had 
its  faults,  and  some  of  them  were  productive  of  trouble  in 
the  succeeding  century,  but  it  deserves  the  praise  which  Sir 
George  accords  to  it,  because  it  was  based  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense.  For  at  one  stroke  it  relieved  a  Roman 
Catholic  population  from  religious  tests  to  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  subscribe,  and  it  replaced  the  law  of  England, 
which  the  colonists  did  not  understand,  with  the  French 
civil  law,  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton’s  prudence,  the  revolution, 
which  was  nurtured  on  American  discontent,  found  Canada 
contented,  and  the  movement  which  was  leading  to  in¬ 
dependence  in  one  country  found  no  response  in  the  other. 
The  Englishman  of  to-day,  proud  of  the  vast  transatlantic 
dominion  which  still  remains  subject  to  the  Crown,  might 
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perhaps,  if  he  were  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
race,  place  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  the  small  category  of  great 
men  who  either  built  up  or  maintained  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  winter  of  1775-1776  this  country  owed  as  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  Sir  Guy’s  sword  as  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
counsel.  Through  his  endurance  the  siege  of  Quebec  was 
raised,  and  the  tide  of  invasion  was  rolled  back  across  the 
Canadian  frontier;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1776  Sir  Guy, 
largely  reinforced  from  home,  and  provided  with  a  flotilla 
which  he  had  either  collected  or  constructed  on  Lake 
Champlain,  was  ready  to  make  that  advance  to  the  south 
which  was  to  bring  him  towards  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  and  possibly  to  isolate  the  New  England  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  colonies. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  understand  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan’s  new  volumes,  they  must  leave  for  a  moment  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  in  his  successful  labours  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  return  to  General  Howe.  That  officer,  after  his  retreat 
from  Boston,  had  retired  in  the  first  instance  to  Halifax. 
For  all  the  efiect  which  his  army  in  such  a  position  could 
produce,  he  might  as  well  have  brought  it  back  to  England ; 
and,  in  the  following  summer,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
home,  ho  sailed  for  New  York,  where  the  whole  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  older  Colonies,  supplemented  by  large 
reinforcements,  were  concentrated.  New  York  in  1776  had 
not  attained  the  pre-eminence  among  the  cities  of  the  New 
World  which  it  has  since  acquired.  In  population  it  ranked 
below  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  it  occupied  only  the 
southern  corner  of  the  famous  peninsula  which  the  modern 
city  covers.  But  there  were  undoubtedly  strong  reasons  for 
selecting  New  York  as  the  base  of  the  coming  campaign. 
Its  excellent  harbour  made  it  especially  serviceable  to  an 
army  which  was  so  largely  dependent  on  the  fleet  which 
accompanied  and  supported  it ;  its  inhabitants  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  Tories  or  loyalists  who  were  anxious 
to  maintain  the  connexion  with  the  mother  country;  and 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  made  it  the  gate  of 
that  great  waterway,  whose  possession  might  enable  the 
British  to  join  hands  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  the  north, 
and  cut  the  rebellion  in  two. 

Howe’s  army,  which  was  concentrated  on  Staten  Island, 
that  great  island  which  shelters  New  York  Harbour  on  the 
south  and  south-west,  as  Long  Island  guards  it  on  the  east, 
was  safely  carried  from  Staten  Island  to  Long  Island  at  the 
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end  of  August.  The  Americans,  in  numbers  much  inferior 
to  those  of  their  opponents,  were  entrenched  on  the  high 
land  on  which  Brooklyn  now  stands,  or  were  encamped  in 
front  of  their  entrenchments.  There  they  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  British  and  sustained  a  loss  which  deci¬ 
mated  their  army.  The  battle  of  Long  Island  seemed  likely 
to  influence  and  decide  the  course  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
night  of  August  29,  however,  Washington  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  defeated  troops  over  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Brooklyn  from  New  York.  For  more  than  a 
fortnight  the  British  forbore  from  following  up  the  prize 
which  had  just  eluded  their  g^sp;  and  it  was  not  till 
September  15  that  General  Howe  made  up  his  mind  to  effect 
a  landing  on  the  New  York  shore  of  the  channel  which  divides 
Long  Island  from  the  city.  ‘  If  Howe  had  promptly  pushed 
*  his  troops  athwart  the  peninsula,  which  here  was  less  than 
‘  3,000  yards  wide,’  he  might  have  enclosed  the  American 
army  in  a  trap,  and  possibly  decided  the  result  of  the  war. 
But,  with  a  hesitation  which  characterised  his  whole  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign,  he  neglected  the  opportunity,  and  the 
chance  which  is  missed  in  war  rarely  recurs.  The  Americans 
with  some  difficulty  withdrew  to  Haarlem  Heights  to  the 
north  of  New  York — a  position  which  has  long  since  been 
absorbed  by  the  growing  city.  There,  on  September  16,  was 
fought  the  battle  which  was  destined  to  form  a  turning- 
point  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  For  the  Americans, 
descending  from  the  heights,  attacked  the  British  in  a 
hollow  lane,  and  on  land,  which  is  *  now  worth  a  great  many 
‘  more  dollars  a  square  yard  than  the  sacred  soil  of  Thermo- 
‘  pylae  or  Bannockburn,’  achieved  a  victory,  which  not  only 
reversed  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Long  Island,  but  taught 
Europe  for  the  first  time  to  believe  in  the  eventual  success 
of  the  American  cause. 

For  a  whole  month  Howe,  checked  by  the  reverse  which 
he  had  sustained,  remained  at  New  York.  After  waiting, 
or  wasting,  a  month,  he  decided  on  turning  a  position 
which  he  no  longer  ventured  to  attack  and,  with  the  aid  of 
his  fleet,  landing  on  the  Westchester  peninsula  in  the  rear 
of  Washington’s  army.  As  the  command  of  the  sea  gave 
the  British  virtual  control  of  the  Hudson  on  the  right  of  the 
American  lines,  he  thought  that  the  new  movement  would 
enable  him  to  intercept  the  American  communications  with 
the  north,  and  force  their  commander  to  fight.  Washington, 
however,  so  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  Howe’s  intentions, 
quietly  withdrew  from  the  heights  which  he  had  occupied 
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for  so  long,  and  took  up  a  new  position  at  White  Plains 
some  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Haarlem.  There, 
on  October  28,  an  engagement  ensued  in  which  the  British 
obtained  an  advantage.  But  Howe  again  omitted  to  follow 
up  his  success,  and  the  American  army  continued  to  bar  his 
way  to  the  north. 

Bather  more  than  two  months  had  passed  since  Howe 
had  landed  on  Long  Island  and  had  commenced  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Hudson  ; 
and  in  these  nine  or  ten  weeks  he  had  advanced  a  distance 
which  he  might  have  covered  in  an  afternoon’s  ride.  At 
this  juncture,  moreover,  he  received  tidings  which  convinced 
him  that  his  enterprise  was  hopeless.  For  the  command  of 
the  great  waterway  between  Canada  and  New  York  de¬ 
pended  on  the  simultaneous  success  of  Carleton  and  himself ; 
and  he  now  learned  that  Carleton,  after  a  desperate  battle 
with  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain,  had  decided  on  retreat. 
Thus,  if  the  honours  of  the  battlefield  on  the  whole  rested 
with  the  British,  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  remained  with 
the  Americans.  They  had  succeeded  in  foiling  their  op¬ 
ponents,  or  at  any  rate  in  preventing  their  securing  the 
object  at  which  they  aimed.  And  they  had  done  much 
more.  The  raw  recruits  which  Washington  commanded 
were  acquiring  experience,  and  experience  was  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  com¬ 
mander.  They  were  no  longer  afraid  to  meet  the  British 
battalions  in  the  open,  or  to  fight  with  them  even  on 
unequal  terms.  The  siege  of  Boston,  the  fight  at  Haarlem, 
the  desperate  struggle  on  Lake  Champlain,  had  shown  that, 
man  for  man,  the  Americans  were  the  equals  of  the  Royal 
troops,  and  that  they  were  led  with  a  courage  which  none 
of  the  King’s  generals  could  surpass,  and  with  a  capacity 
which  no  British  commander  had  displayed.  Even  Lord 
Sandwich  could  not  thenceforward  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  ‘raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men  who 
*  would  take  to  flight  at  the  first  sound  of  a  cannon.’  For 
these  raw  troops  had  compelled  the  British  to  postpone  the 
struggle  for  the  Hudson  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
the  campaign. 

Foiled  in  the  object  which  he  had  set  himself,  Howe 
decided  on  changing  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  and 
on  carrjfing  his  army  across  the  Hudson  into  what  is  now 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  In  his  immediate  rear  the  river 
was  blocked,  on  its  opposite  banks,  by  two  forts — called, 
after  the  chief  American  commanders.  Fort  Washington  and 
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Fort  Lee.  On  November  16  Fort  Washington  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  its  garrison  of  2,000  men  was  forced  to  lay 
down  its  arms.  Washington  at  once  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Lee,  which  was  obviously  untenable.  The  passage 
of  the  Hudson  was  thus  secured  to  the  British  troops,  and 
on  November  20  the  English  army  was  established  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  in  New  Jersey. 

At  that  moment  the  British  cause  had  better  prospects  of 
success  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  campaign. 

‘  The  citizens  of  the  Jerseys  (as  an  English  officer  described  them) 
were  a  very  good  sort  of  people :  very  industrious,  and  with  no  great 
stomach  towards  the  war.  Their  country  had  been  termed  the  garden 
of  America.  They  themselves  possessed  those  milder  virtues  which 
belong  to  the  small  proprietor  in  a  prosperous  rural  district,  together 
with  his  modest  ambition  of  ranking  as  a  tranquil  and  obscure  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  winning  side  ;  and,  in  their  estimation,  that  side  was  no 
longer  the  American.  ...  A  free  pardon,  and  the  assured  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  property,  were  promised  to  all  who  within  sixty  days 
would  subscribe  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  his  Majesty ;  and  the 
otfer  included  even  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  crown. 
During  the  best  part  of  a  fortnight,  adhesions  came  in  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  hundred  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  “  The  conduct 
of  the  ‘Jerseys  (so  Washington  told  his  brother)  has  been  most 
infamous.  Instead  of  turning  out  to  defend  their  country,  and 
affording  aid  to  our  army,  they  are  making  submissions  as  fast  as 
they  can."  ’ 

If  the  character  of  the  people,  through  whose  district  the 
British  tror-s  were  now  advancing,  disinclined  them  to  re¬ 
sistance,  the  natural  features  of  the  country  facilitated  the 
advance  of  the  regular  troops.  New  Jersey,  as  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge  says,  was  open  and  flat,  and  afibrded  none  of  those 
strong  positions  in  which  Washington  had  succeeded  in 
arresting  Howe’s  advance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
A  march  through  this  flat  country,  moreover,  would  bring  the 
British  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  within  striking 
distance  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  second  city  in  the  United  States.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  panic 
prevailed  in  that  city.  Congress  itself,  ‘  thoroughly  fright- 
‘  ened,’  packed  up  its  luggage  and  adjourned  to  Baltimore. 
Before  going,  however — we  are  quoting  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge — 
‘  they  passed  a  resolution,  giving  Washington  full  power 
‘  to  order  and  direct  all  things  relative  to  the  department 
‘  and  to  the  operation  of  the  war.  Thus  they  put  all  that 
*  was  left  of  the  Revolution  into  his  hands,  and  made  him 
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‘  Dictator.  They  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  act ;  but 
‘  they  were  imposing  a  terrible  burden  upon  their  general.’ 

No  situation  could  have  presented  greater  difficulties  to 
a  general.  The  sudden  change  in  the  British  plans  altered 
the  object  of  the  campaign.  The  British  were  no  longer 
fighting  for  the  Hudson,  they  were  striking  at  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  this  change  of  tactics  had  placed  their  army 
between  that  city  and  their  opponent’s  forces.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  the  remnant  of  his  disorganised  army  across  the 
Hudson  and  the  Raritan,  and  in  obtaining  sufficient  breath¬ 
ing  space  to  retire  from  the  Raritan  to  the  Delaware.  If 
the  British  troops  had  been  handled  with  skill,  and  pressed 
forward  with  energy,  even  this  retreat  would  have  been, 
almost  inevitably,  prevented.  But,  perhaps,  Howe  himself 
attached  little  or  no  importance  to  the  escape  of  the  ragged 
remnant  of  the  American  levies. 

‘  The  Revolutionary  Army  was  now  in  rapid  course  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  dissolution.  Washington's  nominal  strength  had  fallen  to  less 
than  six,  and  his  real  strength  was  not  above  four,  thousand.  Near  five 
thousand  of  his  people  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  course  of  twelve 
weeks ;  and  the  contagion  of  desertion,  which  had  been  epidemic  in  his 
cantonments,  now  raged  after  the  manner  of  a  plague.  The  ranks 
melted  like  snow  in  summer.  .  .  .  The  militia,  more  home-sick  than 
ever,  disappeared  every  night  by  scores  and  dozens.  .  .  .  Even  the 
regulars  of  the  continental  line  began  to  count,  with  ominous  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  dwindling  residue  of  weeks  during  which  they  were  bound 
by  their  contract  to  serve  with  the  colours.  .  .  . 

‘  “  The  rebels,”  a  Tory  journalist  wrote,  ”  are  mouldering  away 
like  a  rope  of  sand.  With  the  most  impotent  bravadoes  they  have  not 
had  the  spirit  to  make  anything  like  a  stand  in  a  single  encounter. 
Mr.  Washington,  with  about  two  thousand  poor  wretches  who  can  get 
no  subsistence  except  by  following  him,  has  fled  into  Pennsylvania.”  ’ 

Thus  in  December  1776  it  looked  as  if  George  III. 
might  be  right  after  all — as  if  his  resolute  efforts  to  crush 
revolt  might  be  rewarded  with  success. 

If,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  the  British  armies  had  been 
commanded  by  a  man  of  energy  and  genius,  this  result 
might  actually  have  ensued.  Whatever  the  future  might 
have  had  in  store,  the  King’s  authority  might  have  been 
temporarily  asserted ;  and  Revolution  might  have  been 
effectually  quelled  from  the  inability  of  Congress  to  collect 
men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  resistance.  But,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign,  Howe  unluckily  displayed  none  of 
the  qualities  which  stamp  the  great  commander.  His  move- 
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ments  were  as  slow  as  they  should  have  been  rapid.  Instead 
of  completing  the  destruction  of  Washington’s  army,  he 
suffered  it  to  withdraw  behind  the  Delaware ;  instead  of 
boldly  marching  on  Philadelphia,  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  purposeless  and  useless  capture  of  Rhode  Island ;  instead 
of  following  up  his  success,  he  halted  his  army.  By  these 
faulty  and  dilatory  tactics  he  gave  Washington  the  short 
reprieve  of  which  be  stood  sorely  in  need. 

Unhappily,  too,  the  conduct  of  the  British  army  was 
destined  to  increase  its  difficulties.  On  entering  New 
Jersey  the  British  had  found  a  friendly  people ;  in  the  few 
weeks  for  which  they  occupied  the  province  they  contrived 
to  convert  a  sympathetic  population  into  an  exasperated 
enemy.  The  German  mercenaries,  who  formed  so  important 
a  portion  of  Howe’s  army,  made  it  their  first  object  to 
plunder  and  destroy.  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  had  been  solemnly  promised  immunity  from  rapine 
and  confiscation  when  they  made  their  submission  and  took 
the  oath  of  loyalty,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  rifling  of 
their  houses. 

*  A  more  pathetic  calamity,  to  the  mind  of  a  classical  scholar,  was 
the  profanation  and  pillage  of  the  residence  occupied  by  the  distin- 
tinguished  President  of  [Trenton]  College.  He  had  called  his  dwelling 
Tuflcuium,  and  had  endeavoured — as  far  as  might  be  done  at  that 
distance  from  Italian  antiquarian  shops,  and  Birmingham  and  Leipsic 
printing  houses — to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name  by  the  character  and 
value  of  the  decorations  and  contents.’ 

But  the  Hessian  troops  had  no  more  respect  for  the 
classical  collections  of  a  learned  scholar  than  for  the  more 
humble,  and  more  useful,  utensils  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers. 
Their  officers  made  no  serious  effort  to  restrain  their  men 

*  We  have  no  desire  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  British  army 
and  its  German  auxiliaries,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  recollect  that  their  disgraceful  depredations  had  a  parallel  in  the 
acts  of  the  Revolutionary  party  some  ten  years  before  in  Boston. 
‘  Governor  Hutchinson  ’ — so  Mr.  Lecky  writes—'  had  barely  time  to 
escape  with  his  family,  when  his  house,  which  was  the  finest  in  Boston, 
was  attacked  and  destroyed.  His  plate,  his  furniture,  his  pictures,  the 
public  documents  in  bis  possession,  and  a  noble  library,  which  he  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  collecting,  were  plundered  and  burnt  ’  (History 
of  England,  vol.  iii.,  original  edition,  p.  330).  War  is  a  horrible 
business ;  and  wrongdoing  on  one  side  is  no  excuse  for  wrongdoing  on 
the  other.  But,  in  any  fair  review  of  the  American  contest,  the  his¬ 
torian  should  endeavour  to  recollect  that  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists 
by  the  Americans  was  as  bad  ns  the  treatment  of  the  Americans  by  the 
British  and  their  mercenary  allies. 
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and  to  maintain  discipline.  And  a  province,  which  might 
have  been  secured  to  the  Rojal  cause  by  the  good  conduct, 
was  lost  by  the  misconduct,  of  the  soldiery. 

If  the  soldiers  were  fast  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  their  lack  of  discipline,  their  commanders  were 
committing  the  fatal  mistake  of  underrating  their  adversary. 
The  lessons,  which  had  been  enforced  at  Lexington,  at 
Boston,  at  Haarlem,  and  at  White  Plains,  had  not  yet  been 
learned  by  Howe  and  his  subordinates.  They  assumed  that 
they  could  disregard  the  attenuated  and  ragged  battalions 
which  had  retreated  before  them,  and  that  they  could  re¬ 
sume  at  their  own  time  their  march  on  Philadelphia  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  rabble  which  Washington  had 
still  under  his  orders.  The  dispositions  which  they  thought 
it  sufficient  to  make  were  consequently  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  their  own  comfort.  The  mass  of  the  Royal  Army  was 
placed  in  winter  quarters  in  or  round  New  Brunswick,  and 
some  isolated  detachments  at  Trenton  and  Bordentown — 
too  far  from  New  Brunswick  to  receive  support  in  case  of 
need — guarded  the  passage  of  the  Delaware.  Trenton, 
higher  up  the  river  than  Bordentown,  was  held  by 
1,200  Hessians  under  Colonel  Rail,  an  officer  who  ‘  amused 
‘  himself  far  into  the  night  and  slept  late  of  a  morning.’ 
The  Colonel,  who  had  led  his  Hessians  to  victory  at  Port 
Washington,  thoroughly  despised  the  foe  whom  he  had 
routed,  and  neglected  the  smallest  precaution  to  strengthen 
the  position  which  was  entrusted  to  his  safe  keeping.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  British,  Washington  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  was  passing  in  his  enemy’s  quarters,  and  saw 
in  their  careless  confidence  an  opportunity  for  snatching 
success  out  of  disaster.  On  the  night  which  followed 
Christmas  1776,  in  bitter  cold,  he  carried  some  2,500  men 
across  the  Delaware  above  Trenton  at  a  spot  known  as 
McKenky’s  Ferry.  Dividing  his  force  into  two  brigades, 
he  marched  by  the  two  roads  which  converge  on  Trenton 
from  the  north-west;  and,  in  the  early  grey  of  a  cold 
winter’s  morning,  appeared  before  the  town.  Rail,  who  was 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  drunken  carouse,  did  his  best  to 
rally  his  men,  who  were  as  much  unprepared  for  the  sudden 
onslaught  as  their  commander.  But  the  long,  narrow 
street  which  ran  through  Trenton  was  already  commanded 
by  the  American  artillery.  One  division  of  the  Americans, 
moreover,  was  striking  at  the  road  over  the  Assunpink 
Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the  British  position,  which  afforded 
the  only  possible  means  of  escape,  and  the  German  merce- 
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naries  had  literally  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  with  their  cannon, 
their  muskets,  their  horses,  and  their  standards  were 
captured  in  this  memorable  affair.  The  victors,  who  had 
not  lost  a  single  man  killed,  returned  to  the  quarters  from 
which  they  had  started, 

‘  having  inarched  and  fought  continuously  for  six-and-thirty,  forty, 
and  in  some  cases  for  fifty  hours.  That  was  a  long  and  severe  ordeal ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  small  a  number  of  men  ever 
employed  so  short  a  space  of  time  with  greater  and  more  lasting  results 
upon  the  history  of  the  world,’ 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  material  results  of  the  victory 
were  striking.  Strong  as  the  British  armies  were,  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose  a  thousand  men  at  a  single  stroke. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  moral  consequences  of  Trenton 
were  far  more  significant.  Men,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  had  watched  Washington’s  hasty  retreat 
across  New  Jersey,  and  Howe’s  leisurely  but  unopposed 
pursuit,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last  days  of 
the  Revolution  had  arrived ;  and  that  organised  resistance 
to  British  authority  was  already  at  an  end.  The  news  of 
what  Washington  had  done  at  Trenton  destroyed  almost  in 
a  moment  these  confident  anticipations.  It  was  at  once 
concluded  that  the  British  would  have  to  fight  long  and  to 
fight  hard  before  they  could  even  retrieve  the  situation  which 
they  had  lost.  Even  Howe,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  New  York,  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  venture  to  scatter 
his  troops  through  a  province  or  to  withdraw  them  into 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  winter.  He  was  matched 
against  a  foe  who,  under  whatever  other  disadvantages  he 
might  lie,  knew  at  least  when  and  how  to  fight  : 

‘  When  Colonel  Rail’s  defeat  became  known  in  New  York,  time  was 
not  squandered,  nor  pains  spared.  The  finest  of  the  English  regiments 
were  sent  off  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  into  travelling  order,  and 
pushed  quickly  towards  the  Delaware,  gathering  up  the  garrisons 
which  were  stationed  along  their  line  of  march.  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose 
baggage  was  already  on  brard  for  England,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
that  voyage ;  start^  for  the  front  on  the  first  morning  of  the  new 
year ;  ^covered  fifty  miles  of  road  at  the  pace  of  a  foxhunter  on  the  way 
to  a  distant  meet ;  and  by  nightfall  was  already  at  Princeton  [twelve 
miles  from  Trentonj  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  magnificent  soldiers 
and  a  powerful  train  of  cannon.  Before  daylight  next  morning  he 
set  the  bulk  of  his  troops  in  motion  for  an  immediate  advance  on 
Trenton ;  while  a  strong  rear  guard  remained  behind  at  Princeton, 
with  orders  to  rejoin  the  main  army  early  on  the  morrow.’ 
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Washington  had  withdrawn  from  Trenton  after  his 
victory  of  December  26.  But,  in  view  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  he  recrossed  the  Delaware  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  His  own  enterprise,  however,  had  given  irre¬ 
sistible  proof  that  Trenton  was  no  position  for  an  inferior 
force  to  hold,  and  he  consequently  stationed  his  men  behind 
that  Assuupink  Creek  which  had  barred  the  retreat  of  the 
Hessians  a  few  days  before.  A  small  body  of  picked  troops 
was  despatched  to  a  place  called  Maidenhead  on  the  Prince¬ 
ton  road  with  orders  to  harass  the  British  on  their  advance. 
These  men  did  their  duty  well.  ‘  They  disputed  each  turn 
‘  of  the  road,  and  every  thicket  and  ravine  which  lay  to  the 
‘  right  or  the  left  of  it.’  Cornwallis,  thus  impeded,  ‘  con- 
‘  sumed  eight  hours  in  traversing  just  as  many  miles.’  The 
short  winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  British 
reached  Trenton,  and  little  or  no  light  remained  for  a 
serious  attack  on  the  American  position  across  a  creek 
which,  except  in  a  few  places,  was  too  deep  for  wading. 

Cornwallis  was  therefore  compelled  to  postpone  the  final 
battle  till  the  morrow.  But  he  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
of  the  approaching  contest.  The  Americans,  indeed,  might 
he  trusted  to  hold  their  own  behind  the  Assunpink ;  but  the 
British,  by  moving  to  their  left,  could  enclose  the  enemy 
between  the  Assunpink  and  the  Delaware,  and  force  them 
either  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  against  men 
superior  in  drill  and  numbers,  or  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
defeat  with  a  broad  and  difficult  river  in  their  rear.  If  the 
Americans  had  been  led  by  an  ordinary  soldier  this  result 
would  possibly  have  followed,  and  the  name  of  Cornwallis, 
which  is  now  associated  with  the  final  victory  of  Eevolution 
at  Yorktown,  might  have  been  connected  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Revolution  on  the  Delaware. 

But  Washington  was  no  ordinary  soldier.  He  realised, 
as  no  other  man  on  either  side  perceived,  the  conditions 
on  which  the  struggle  was  to  he  fought  out ;  he  saw,  as  in 
the  throes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  eighty  years  afterwards, 
Sir  John  Lawrence  saw,  that  Clubs  and  not  Spades  were 
trumps ;  and  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  his  entrenchments  on  the  Delaware  while  he 
could  strike  a  fresh  blow  where  the  enemy  was  weak. 
While  daylight  still  remained  he  employed  his  troops  in 
hastily  constructing  entrenchments  between  the  British 
and  himself.  He  took  care  that  the  sound  of  their  axes 
and  spades  should  be  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  British 
sentries  far  on  into  the  darkness.  He  directed  that  his 
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camp  Ores  should  be  lit  and  kept  brightly  burning  through¬ 
out  the  long  winter  night;  and,  having  thus  persuaded 
Cornwallis  and  the  British  that  they  would  find  him  without 
fail  on  the  morrow’s  dawn,  he  sent  off  his  heavy  guns  and 
material  down  the  Delaware  to  Bordentown,  and  himself 
marched  through  the  country  on  Cornwallis’s  left,  and 
struck  the  line  of  British  communications  at  Princeton,  from 
which  Cornwallis  had  set  out  on  the  previous  morning.  But 
we  will  not  attempt  to  tell  ourselves  a  story  which  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  can  tell  so  much  better : — 

‘  He  came  out  exactly  where  he  intended ;  but  he  lighted  upon 
something  which  he  had  not  anticipated  :  for  marching  down  the  road 
acroi>s  his  Iront  was  a  column  of  red-coated  infantry.  Cornwallis  had 
left  at  Princeton  for  the  night  three  regiments  of  the  British  line,  with 
two  guns,  and  a  small  force  of  light  dragoons.  Some  of  these  troops 
were  now  pushing  on  for  Trenton  to  take  their  part  in  the  expected 
battle,  with  a  haste  which  was  to  the  credit  of  their  courage,  and  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  caution  that  was  a  practical  and  most  indisputable  compliment 
to  the  craft  and  secrecy  of  \V  ashington’s  strategy.  The  British  were  as 
much  astonished  as  if  an  army  had  dropped  perpendicularly  upon  them 
from  the  clouds;  but,  though  amazed,  they  were  not  confounded. 
They  at  once  faced  about,  deployed  into  line,  and  came  valiantly  and 
even  jauntily  forwards.  .  .  .  Both  parties  raced  for  the  possession  of 
an  orchard  which  lay  midway  between  them.  The  Americans  reached 
it  first,  but  the  English  appeared  to  want  it  the  most.  .  .  .  The 
continental  soldiers  broke  and  fled.  .  .  .  The  British  followed 
in  pursuit ;  but  they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  numerous 
reinforcements  which  were  Hocking  in  towards  the  sound  of  the 
firing.  .  .  .  The  adversaries  were  separated  by  so  short  a  distance 
that  they  could  hear  each  other  speak  during  the  moments  which 
elapsed  before  the  roar  of  musketry  commenced.  ...  It  was  the  old 
story.  During  the  early  portions  of  the  war  it  had  sometimes  not  been 
easy  to  induce  the  country-bred  troops  to  stand;  but,  whenever  they 
held  their  ground,  their  tire  was  extraordinarily  destructive.  The  line 
of  British  infantry,  a  bare  four  hundred  to  begin  with,  must  very  soon 
have  been  annihilated.  No  military  object  could  be  promoted  by  such  a 
tragedy  ;  enough  had  been  done  for  honour ;  and  Colonel  Mawhood  [who 
commanded  the  British]  turned  his  attention  to  the  task  of  saving  the 
remnant  of  his  battalion.  He  abandoned  the  cannon  which  he  had 
taken,  and  two  others  of  his  own,  and  made  off  in  the  direction  of 
Trenton,  covering  his  retreat,  as  best  he  might,  with  a  handful  of 
cavalry.’ 

The  morning’s  work  was,  however,  only  half-done.  The 
troops  whom  Colonel  Mawhood  had  led  on  to  slaughter 
were  the  van  of  the  three  regiments  marching  from  Prince¬ 
ton  to  Cornwallis’s  assistance.  With  his  troops  fiushed 
with  success  Washington  at  once  moved  against  the  main 
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body,  who,  cut  off  from  their  commanding  officer,  without 
orders,  without  artillery,  found  themselves  on  ground  not 
adapted  for  effectual  defence.  They  were  driven  through 
the  town,  after  vainly  attempting  to  make  a  stand  round 
the  college. 

*  Even  in  that  quarter  there  was  very  little  bloodshed,  but  some 
profanation ;  for  young  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  the  irreverence  of  a 
student  fresh  from  a  rival  place  of  education,  planted  his  guns  on  the 
sacred  grass  of  the  Academical  Campus,  and  fired  a  six-pound  shot 
through  the  head  of  King  George  the  Second’s  portrait  in  the  chapel.’ 

By  his  surprising  achievement  Washington  had  rescued 
himself  from  a  situation  full  of  danger  and  had  inflicted  a 
serious  blow  on  his  adversary  ;  but  his  new  position  was  not 
free  from  risk.  Cornwallis,  on  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the 
distance,  was  hastily  retracing  the  steps  which  he  had 
painfully  taken  the  day  before ;  and  Howe,  unless  he  over¬ 
looked  the  first  duties  of  a  commander,  was  certain  to  move 
troops  from  New  York  to  punish  the  raid.  The  Americans, 
in  these  circumstances,  might  find  themselves  between  two 
fires.  Without  loss  of  time,  therefore,  Washington  decided 
on  a  new  movement.  Breaking  down  the  bridges  behind 
him  to  embarrass  Cornwallis’s  pursuit,  he  took  the  road 
that  leads  almost  due  north  from  Princeton,  and  retreated 
to  Morristown  : — 

‘  There  he  established  his  troops  securely,  and  (by  comparison  with 
their  experiences  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  winter)  not  uncom¬ 
fortably.  Undisturbed  by  the  adversary,  and  in  daily  communication 
with  Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  New  England,  he  abode  during  the  next 
few  months  at  his  headquarters  in  the  Jerseys,  a  thankful,  a  somewhat 
hopeful,  and  an  exceeding  busy  man.’ 

And  he  might  well  be  thankful.  For  in  the  ten  days 
which  had  followed  Christmas  1776  he  had  altered  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  ragged  remnant  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  which  Howe  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
disperse  or  to  destroy  before  he  retired  into  winter  quarters 
had  shown  their  ability  to  strike,  and  to  strike  hard.  While 
Washington  remained  in  the  field,  Howe  no  longer  ventured 
on  any  rash  enterprise;  and,  instead  of  attempting  a  new 
march  on  Philadelphia,  or  of  even  following  his  wary  an¬ 
tagonist,  withdrew  his  men  to  New  fork.  There  he  found 
it  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  as  it  had  proved  a 
year  before  at  Boston.  The  loyalists  of  New  Jersey,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  their  treatment  in  the  autumn,  refused  to 
bring  in  food.  New  York  itself  had  no  machinery  for  sup- 
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porting  80  large  an  addition  to  its  population,  and  ‘  by  the 
‘  end  of  March  1777,  London  diners  learned  with  compassion 
‘  that  their  friends  in  Sir  William  Howe’s  army  were  reduced 
*  to  salt  provisions  and  to  ammunition  bread,  which  noto- 
‘  riously  was  wholly  uneatable.’ 

But  tbe  victories  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton 
had  a  still  wider  effect.  They  convinced  foreign  statesmen 
that  the  new  nation  which  was  rising  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  had  not  only  soldiers  who  could  fight,  but  a 
commander  who  could  lead.  The  man  who  with  every 
chance  against  him  had  compelled  the  British  to  withdraw 
from  Boston ;  who  with  untrained  troops,  demoralised  by 
defeat,  had  made  his  memorable  stand  at  Haarlem ;  tbe 
man  who  had  arrested  Howe’s  progress  at  White  Plains, 
and  who  had  conducted  the  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  com¬ 
manded  respect  from  his  abilities.  But  the  man  who  had 
devised  and  conducted  the  attack  on  Trenton  and  had 
struck  at  Cornwallis’s  communications  at  Princeton  had 
proved  himself  the  hardest  fighter  and  the  most  skilful 
strategist  of  his  time.  English  generals  might  still  persist 
in  refusing  him  his  military  rank  and  in  addressing  him  as 
George  Washington,  Esquire.*  Foreign  critics,  who  knew 
what  war  was,  did  not  make  a  similar  mistake.  To  quote 
Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  : — 

‘  There  was  one  great  military  genius  in  Europe  when  Washington 
was  fighting  this  short  campaign  in  New  Jersey — Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  Trenton  and  Princeton  battles,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  the  greatest  campaign  of  tl»e  century. 
The  small  numbers  engaged  did  not  blind  the  victor  of  Rolssbach  and 
Leuthen.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  campaign  was  greuf  from  the 
number  of  men  involved  or  the  territory  conquered,  but  great  in  its 
conception,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  skill  in  the  art  of  war 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.’  | 

The  surprising  success  which  Washington  had  achieved, 
moreover,  paved  the  way  for  foreign  interference.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  unfortunately,  this  country  had  few 

•  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  in  his  first  volume,  published  in  1899, 
ascribed  this  address  to  Burgoyne,  and  added,  *  The  notoriety  obtained 
by  this  superscription  is  the  cause  that  the  effusion  itself,  unfortunately 
for  Burgoyne,  has  been  more  read  than  all  his  dramas  and  epilogues 
together’  (American  Revolution,  vol,  i.  p.  390).  Mr.  Sydney  Fisher 
says  that  the  same  address  was  used  afterwards  by  Admiral  Lord 
Howe  :  ‘  He  sent  a  flag  and  messenger  to  Washington,  and  it  was  in 
these  negotiations  that  he  addressed  his  letter  to  George  Washington, 
Esq.,  ignoring  his  title  as  General  ’  (True  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  p.  302). 
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friends  in  Continental  Europe,  and  France  especially  was 
anxious  for  some  opportunity  of  reversing  the  judgement 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Twelve  months  were  still  to  pass 
before  the  French  ventured  openly  to  side  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  Trenton  and  Princeton  prepared  the  way  for  the 
policy  which  Saratoga  precipitated,  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  formidable  coalition  which  Great  Britain  was  destined 
to  face  before  peace  was  made.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
in  this  article  at  any  length  into  the  history  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  struggle.  So  far  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  concerned 
his  delightful  though  discursive  narrative  ends  with  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  the  final  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume 
are  much  more  concerned  with  British  politics  and  English 
literature  than  with  the  struggle  for  America.  We  must 
wait  in  patience  for  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  For  we  hope 
that  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Sir  George  is  intending 
to  give  us  the  concluding  chapters  of  a  story,  the  opening 
incidents  of  which  he  has  told  so  well.  But  we  cannot, 
when  we  are  reviewing  Sir  George,  indulge  in  any  confident 
belief  in  the  future  before  us.  The  writer  who  succeeded  in 
making  the  earlier  years  of  Fox  a  preface  for  a  history  of 
the  American  Kevolution  may  quite  conceivably  make  the 
earlier  years  of  the  American  Revolution  a  preface  for  the 
later  years  of  Fox.  There  are,  indeed,  some  indications  in 
Sir  George’s  later  chapters  that  he  is  again  thinking  of 
turning  from  military  events  in  America  to  a  consideration 
of  politics  at  home ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
immediate  sequel,  instead  of  watching  the  rival  strategy  of 
Washington  and  Howe,  we  may  be  tracing  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  rivalry  between  Fox  and  Pitt. 

We  hope,  however,  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  this  con¬ 
jecture.  The  writer,  who  has  described  so  well  the  military 
movements  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  in 
this  article,  has  special  qualifications  for  relating  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  years  of  warfare  which  were  still  to  come. 
We  look  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  for  an  account  of  Burgoyne’s 
advance,  and  capitulation  at  Saratoga ;  of  Howe’s  victory  at 
Brandywine;  of  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia;  of 
the  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  of 
Howe’s  supersession  by  Clinton ;  of  the  sterner  measures 
adopted  by  that  general,  which  reduced  the  Revolutionary 
cause  to  its  last  extremity ;  of  the  subsequent  military 
movements  of  Cornwallis,  and  of  that  final  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  which  convinced  even  George  III.  that  the 
further  continuance  of  the  struggle  was  impossible. 
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We  trust,  however,  that  our  readers  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  following  the  movements  of  the  rival  armies  in 
the  field.  If  the  story  of  the  Revolutionary  war  is  full  of 
interest,  it  is  also  full  of  warning.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely 
that  any  Minister  at  the  present  time  will  repeat  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  tax  some  distant  colonies ;  but  many  persons 
are  undoubtedly  considering  whether  it  is  not  possible,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  obtain  contributions  from  the  colonies 
to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  in 
opening  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1902,  used  language 
which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  an  almost  exact  repetition 
of  George  Grenville’s  arguments  : — 

‘  At  the  present  moment  the  estimates  for  the  military  and  naval 
expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom — not  including  the  extraordinary 
war  expenses — involve  an  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  ot 
29«.  3d.  per  annum.  In  Canada  the  same  items  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  only  2s.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of 
that  incurred  by  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  Now  no  one,  1  think,  will 
pretend  that  that  is  a  fair  distribution  of  the  burden  of  empire.  No 
one  will  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  for  all  time  make  this 
inordinate  sacrifice.  If  the  United  Kingdom  stood  alone,  as  a  mere 
speck  in  the  Northern  Sea,  it  is  certain  that  its  expenditure,  for  these 
purposes  of  defence,  might  be  immensely  curtailed.  It  is  owing  to 
its  duties  and  obligations  to  its  colonies  throughout  the  empire,  it  is 
owing  to  its  trade  with  those  colonies — a  trade  in  which,  of  course,  they 
are  equally  interested  with  ourselves — that  the  necessity  has  been 
cast  upon  us  to  made  these  enormous  preparations.’ 

Such  language  ominously  resembles  the  arguments  which 
George  Grenville  used  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
Mr.  Lecky  has  repeated  in  our  own  time.  And  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  hesitated  to  push  them  to  their  logical 
conclusions,  they  have  induced  him  to  try  to  secure 
indirectly  the  end,  at  which  Grenville  and  Townshend 
directly  aimed,  by  formulating  the  proposals  which  have 
already  shattered  a  great  party,  and  which  indirectly  con¬ 
template,  in  some  of  their  later  developments,  a  partial 
return  to  the  mercantile  system  which  forbade  the  colonists 
to  embark  on  any  manufactures  of  their  own. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  proposals  at  the  close  of  an 
article  on  the  American  Revolution.  In  this  place  we  can 
say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  on 
this  country.  But  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  that  their 
adoption  must  inevitably  entail  on  the  Colonies  a  restriction 
of  liberty,  and  that  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  wherever 
they  may  dwell,  are  just  as  ready  in  the  twentieth  century 
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to  resent  any  interference  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  as  the  Americans  proved  themselves  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  If  this  great 
Empire  is  to  endure  it  must  be  held  together  by  the  natural 
bond  of  affection,  and  not  by  the  artidcial  tie  of  commercial 
arrangements.  Its  union  must  be  perpetuated  by  the  deve- 
lopement,  not  the  restriction,  of  self-government ;  for  the 
British  Empire  has  been  founded  on  freedom,  it  has  been 
nurtured  by  freedom,  and  through  freedom  it  shall  endure. 
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Aet.  X.— THE  CONFLICT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

1.  Korea.  By  Angus  Hamilton.  London :  W.  Heinemann. 

1904. 

2.  The  Russian  Advance.  By  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 

London  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1903. 

3.  Manchuria  and  Korea.  By  H.  J.  Whigham.  London : 

Isbister  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1904. 

^HE  two  first-named  books  were  both  written  before  the 

actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  when  war  had  become 
manifestly  inevitable.  Read  together  they  constitute  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  present  situation,  as  well  as 
on  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  it  about. 

To  no  one  who  took  part  in  the  relief  expedition  to  Peking 
can  the  war  have  come  as  a  surprise.  The  conflicting 
aspirations  of  the  present  combatants  had  long  been  ap¬ 
parent,  and  that  expedition  revealed  how  nearly  matched 
they  were  in  strength :  more  nearly  than  had  been  suspected 
by  any  but  a  very  few.  And,  looking  back  upon  her  war 
with  China,  it  is  curious  to  recollect  that  the  present 
adversary  of  Russia  is  the  same  Power  whose  defeat  by 
China  was  anticipated  by  the  greater  part  of  the  British, 
and  indeed  of  the  European  press. 

The  Japanese  at  that  time  were  not  popular  with  the 
European  inhabitants  either  in  Japan  itself  or  in  the  treaty 
ports  of  China — they  knew  us  when  we  were  children,  and 
they  cannot  forgive  us  for  growing  up,  was  the  Japanese 
explanation — and  the  opinions  expressed  by  Europeans  of 
the  Japanese  capacity  and  resources  proved  bard  to  dispel. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  proof  of  Chinese  weakness  than 
of  Japanese  strength.  Consequently  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  united  in  a  recommendation  to  Japan,  which  was 
practically  a  mandate,  to  retire  from  that  portion  of 
Manchuria  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  as  the  price 
of  victory,  on  the  ground,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Mikado’s 
rescript  of  May  10,  1895,  that  the  permanent  possession 
thereof  would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the 
Orient;  the  Russian  memorandum  on  the  subject  stating 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  would 
imperil  Peking  and  would  render  the  independence  of 
Korea  illusory. 

Japan,  weakened  as  she  was  by  her  recent  struggle,  had 
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no  option  but  to  submit,  and  she  accordingly  relinquished 
not  merely  Port  Arthur,  but  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Feng-t’ien,  the  portion  of  Southern  Manchuria  which  had 
been  ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 

Her  anger  was  therefore  extreme  when  Germany,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1898,  seized  the  port 
of  Kiaochau,  and  extorted  a  lease  of  it  from  China — an 
anger  that  was  intensided  when  that  lease  was  immediately 
followed  by  one  of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia.  She  looked,  but 
in  vain,  for  protest  and  action  from  Great  Britain,  whose 
interests  were  endangered  almost  equally  with  her  own. 
Instead  of  insisting  that  both  leases  constituted  a  menace 
to  peace  just  as  much  as  the  retention  of  Port  Arthur  by 
Japan,  the  British  Government  chose  rather  to  acknowledge 
the  German  claim  to  an  exclusive  sphere  of  influence  in 
Shantung,  and  to  obtain  from  China  the  transfer  of  the 
port  of  Wei-hai-Wei.  The  resentment  of  Japan  was  dis¬ 
regarded  altogether,  none  of  the  Powers,  apparently,  having 
gauged  her  quietly  growing  strength.  Even  so  late  as 
May  21,  1900,  M.  de  Giers,  it  will  be  recollected,  made  the 
extraordinary  assertion  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  that  there 
were  only  two  countries  with  serious  interests  in  China — 
England  and  Russia. 

These  transactions  produced  a  conviction  both  in  China 
and  in  Japan  that  neither  country  must  look  to  any  of 
the  Powers  for  considerate  treatment  or  support ;  that 
they  must  depend  wholly  upon  themselves  for  immunity 
from  attack.  Their  immediate  effect  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
strengthening  of  the  position  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Russia,  but  they  precipitated  the  drawing  together  of  the 
two  countries  which  has  been  so  remarkable  and  so  un¬ 
expected  a  result  of  the  war  between  them,  and  still  more 
of  the  operations  against  Peking.  They,  in  fact,  induced 
the  much-dreaded  co-operation  of  the  two  races,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  visionary  and  much-dreaded 
Yellow  Peril,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  White  Peril,  which 
to  those  races  had  become  so  real  a  danger.  The  message 
sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
whilst  Peking  was  still  being  besieged,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  they  produced  in  China,  whilst  the  steady 
increase  in  armaments  is  a  more  signiflcant  and  effective 
witness  to  that  aroused  in  Japan : 

‘  From  the  general  trend  of  events  in  the  world  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  East  and  the  West  confront  each  other,  and  that  your 
Majesty’s  country  and  ours  are  the  only  Powers  that  maintain  their 
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ground  in  the  East.  It  is  not  China  alone  which  is  made  the  object  ot 
the  ambitious  longings  of  the  Powers  that  assert  their  strength  in  the 
West.  Should  China  fail  to  hold  her  own,  we  are  afraid  that  your 
Majesty’s  country  might  also  find  the  position  untenable.  The 
interests  of  the  two  countries  are,  therefore,  linked  together,  and  we 
venture  to  hope  that  your  Majesty  may  find  it  possible  to  set  aside  for 
the  present  questions  of  minor  importance,  and  make  common  cause 
with  us  in  the  maintenance  of  our  common  interests.’ 

This  messaire  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time,  an 
impression  which  was  intensified  by  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
sideration  and  humanity,  combined  with  masterful  sagacity, 
displayed  by  the  Japanese  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
operations.  It  was  their  answer  to  the  Chinese  Emperor’s 
appeal. 

Since  then  their  influence  in  China  has  become  very 
great :  Japanese  instructors  in  the  army,  Japanese  professors 
in  the  university,  Japanese  traders  and  shipping  everywhere. 
Their  behaviour  in  Peking,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  accepted  by  the  Chinese,  created  universal  astonish¬ 
ment.  It  had  not  been  thought  possible  that  the  memories 
of  the  recent  war  could  be  so  soon  eradicated ;  but  it  was 
natural  enough.  They  are,  if  not  of  the  same,  of  a  closely 
related  stock  with  the  Chinese,  and  they  have  with  them 
many  connecting  links — a  kinship  of  spirit  unattainable  to 
European  comprehension,  however  sympathetic ;  the  bond  of 
a  common  written  character;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the 
same  Buddhistic  faith.  The  temples  in  Peking  were  treated, 
alas !  with  scant  respect  by  the  European  troops,  but  not 
by  the  Japanese.  ‘  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  ’  said  a 
Japanese  officer  in  one  of  the  temples  in  their  quarter,  as 
he  glanced  reverently  upward.  *  When  my  eyes  rest  on  that 
‘  Great  Buddha  I  feel  as  if  I  were  back  in  my  own  land.* 

Should  Japan  succeed,  one  probable  outcome  of  the 
present  war  will  be  a  tacit,  if  not  an  express,  alliance 
between  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  for  their  mutual  safeguard. 
The  success  of  Eussia  means  the  break-up  of  China;  of 
Japan,  its  consolidation.  Korea  occupies  a  midway  position 
between  the  other  two,  and  has  many  affinities  with  both. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  drawn  a  graphic  and  interesting  picture 
of  what  life  is  like  in  that  far-away  corner  of  the  world, 
and  he  has  let  in  light  also  upon  its  political  difficulties. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known — the  Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm — is  an  irony  on  its  history,  for  from  the 
earliest  ages  it  has  been,  to  use  Lord  Curzon’s  description 
of  it,  the  shuttlecock  of  the  nations,  never  able  to  stand  by 
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itself,  but  with  a  shifting  dependence  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  its  powerful  neighbours.  The  tie  of  dependence  has 
never,  however,  been  of  a  very  binding  character,  and  the 
Koreans  have  not  lost  their  individuality ;  in  race,  language, 
and  habits  they  have  remained  a  distinct  people,  showing 
evidence  of  a  mixed  descent  from  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Mongolia  and  the  Caucasian  peoples  of  Western  Asia. 
During  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  both  Japan  and  China 
have  expressly  acknowledged  its  independence — the  Japanese 
by  the  treaty  of  1876,  and  again  by  that  of  1897,  and 
once  again  by  the  recent  treaty  of  the  present  year  ;  the 
Chinese  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  Korea 
must  now  become  Russian.  But  whatever  the  result  of 
the  hostilities  may  be,  Korea  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  suffer  at  their  conclusion,  an  unwilling  victim  to 
her  geographical  position.  Mr.  Hamilton  enables  us  to 
appreciate  fully  the  hardness  of  her  case.  Of  her  three 
neighbours  she  is  most  in  sympathy  with  China,  from 
whom  she  has  just  secured  her  independence,  and  she  has 
no  wish  to  pass  under  the  domination  either  of  Russia  or  of 
Japan;  nor,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  it  be 
fair  to  the  other  Powers  that  she  should  do  so.  They  all  have 
an  interest  in  her  trade  being  maintained  free  and  unfettered. 
This  could  be  best  secured  by  the  retention  of  a  British 
nominee  as  Supervisor  of  the  Maritime  Customs  to  continue 
the  admirable  work  done  by  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  has 
performed  the  same  service  for  Korea  which  Sir  Robert 
Hart  has  for  China.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
this.  The  recital  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  expressly 
declares  that  both  countries  are  especially  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Empire  of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Korea,  and  in 
securing  equal  opportunities  in  those  countries  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations.  The  Koreans  them¬ 
selves  would  certainly  prefer  to  remain  independent,  their 
relations  with  the  Japanese,  of  whom  there  are  no  fewer 
than  25,000  already  settled  in  Korea,  not  having  always 
been  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 

For  centuries  a  feud  has  existed  between  Korea  and 
Japan,  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  hereditary  enmity 
of  the  Koreans  has  been  heightened  by  the  harsh  and 
inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the 
terrible  famine  of  1901  being  attributable  mainly  to  its 
successful  opposition  to  the  prohibition  by  the  Government 
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of  Korea  of  the  export  of  cereals.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  settlers  seems  to  hare  been  both  turbulent 
and  offensive.  The  consequence  is,  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us, 
that  of  the  various  foreigners  in  Korea  at  the  present  time 
none  are  so  disliked  as  the  Japanese.  In  this  he  confirms 
what  Lord  Curzon  had  previously  observed  ; 

‘  The  lower  orders,’  he  wrote  in  1896,  ‘  ill-treated  the  Koreans  on 
every  possible  opportunity,  and  were  cordially  detested  by  them  in 
return.  When  Japan  dictated  the  first  Korean  treaty,  she  copied  the 
extra-territorial  clauses  almost  verbatim  from  articles  4  and  5  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of  1858,  and  has  never  shown  any  reluctance 
to  set  in  operation  against  Korea  the  provisions  of  which  she  com¬ 
plains  so  bitterly  when  applied  to  herself.’ 

Since  Lord  Curzon’s  visit  the  Koreans  have  made  a 
wonderful  advance  in  material  progress,  and  have  shown 
that  they  might  be  capable  of  assimilating  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  if  they  were  given  honest  assistance  in  their  endeavours 
to  do  so,  and  if  Korea  were  not  selfishly  exploited  as  China 
has  been.  Altogether  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  a  hopeful  view 
of  her  future.  She  has  made  much  greater  strides  in  progress 
since  the  1895  war  than  China,  and — once  the  least  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  countries  in  the  East — Korea,  he  says,  now 
affords  an  exception  almost  as  noticeable  as  that  of  Japan. 
His  picture  of  Seoul  is  an  attractive  one :  electric  trams 
run  in  the  streets,  and  there  is  an  excellent  and  rapid  train 
from  Chemulpo ;  whilst  at  night  parts  of  the  city  are  lit  up 
by  electric  light.  It  has  been  drained,  and  the  police 
force  has  been  reorganised.  Beforms  in  education  have 
taken  place ;  schools  and  hospitals  have  been  opened ; 
banks,  foreign  shops,  and  agencies  have  sprung  up ;  and 
the  postal  and  telegraph  services  have  been  put  in  good 
order.  ‘Old  Seoul,  with  its  festering  alleys,  its  winter 
‘  accumulations  of  every  species  of  filth,  its  plastering  mud, 
*  and  penetrating  foulness,  has  almost  totally  vanished.  The 
‘  streets  are  magnificent,  spacious,  clean,  admirably  made, 
‘  and  well  drained.  The  narrow,  dirty  lanes  have  been 
‘  widened ;  gutters  have  been  covered  and  roadways  broad- 
‘  ened ;  in  short,  Seoul  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
‘  becoming  the  highest,  most  interesting,  and  cleanest  city 
‘  in  the  East.*  This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Mr.  Whigham, 
who  declares  that  if  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  lift  the 
Chinaman  out  of  his  groove,  it  is  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  to  change  the  habits  of  the  Korean.  Which  view  is 
right  time  alone  can  show. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  Korea  lies  between  two  races, 
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each  of  phenomenal  productiveness.  In  1872  the  population 
of  Japan  amounted  only  to  33,110,793;  in  1900  it  was 
44,805,937,  already  too  great  for  her  territory.  Russia  is 
even  more  prolific.  Her  birth-rate  is  the  highest  in  the 
world  (and  in  Siberia  it  is  higher  even  than  in  Russia).  In 
1867  she  had  a  population  of  82,180,000;  in  1885  it  was 
108,842,000  ;  whilst  in  1900  it  had  risen  to  129,211,113.  It 
might  be  thought  that  her  area  is  sufficiently  vast  to 
accommodate  even  so  great  an  increase,  but  a  great  portion 
of  her  dominions  is  quite  unfit  for  habitation;  and  in  Russia 
proper  the  necessity  of  an  eastward  emigration  is  urgent 
because  the  amount  of  land  allotted  to  the  emancipated 
serfs  speedily  became,  under  the  pressure  of  this  rapid  rise  in 
population,  too  limited  for  their  needs.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  the  irresistible  impulsion  of  every  land-locked  race  towards 
the  open  sea.  M.  Witte  puts  the  matter  in  a  few  words  in 
his  financial  report  to  the  Tzar  for  1902 : 

‘  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  market,  and  particularly  in  the  grain  trade,  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact  of  that  country,  though  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  less  in  area  than  the  Russian  Empire,  having  195,000  miles  of 
railways — i.e.  five  times  the  length  of  the  Russian  railway  net.  The 
foregoing  figures  will  appear  still  more  unfavourable  to  Russia  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  have,  moreover,  a  much  greater  abundance  of  other  ways  ol 
communication,  such  as  roads,  seas,  rivers,  and  canals.  Now,  owing 
to  certain  conditions  of  our  soil  and  climate,  at  times  it  is  very  difficult 
to  use  our  roads,  while  our  sea  front,  notwithstanding  its  actual  great 
extent,  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  area  of  land,  when  compared 
with  Western  States.  Besides  that,  our  northern  waters  are  very 
unfavourable  for  navigation ;  finally,  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  are 
ice-bound  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.’ 

This  aspiration  for  an  outlet  in  ice-free  waters  is  natural 
and  legitimate,  and  such  an  outlet,  if  obtained  by  agreement 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  and  advantage  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  owing  to  the  increased  facilities  for  trade  which  it 
would  afford.  Had  the  Manchurian  railway  concession 
been  confined  strictly  to  its  ostensible  purpose,  to  obtain 
a  terminus  a.t  Dalny  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year 
for  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  no  exception  could  have 
been  taken  to  it  either  by  Japan  or  by  any  other  of  the 
Powers — by  Japan  least  of  any,  for  it  would  have  enabled 
her  to  develope  her  Manchurian  trade  more  fully  and 
speedily  than  she  could  otherwise  have  done.  The  con¬ 
cession  was  granted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  not  to  the 
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Bussian  Government,  but  to  a  commercial  company,  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway  Company,  in  which  only  Russian 
and  Chinese  subjects  could  be  shareholders ;  the  securing  of 
the  safety  of  the  line  being  undertaken  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

It  was  when  Russia  kept  on  pouring  in  troops  into 
Manchuria  on  the  pretext  that  she  must  protect  the  railway 
line,  which  she  treated  as  though  it  were  a  Russian  State 
line,  and  when  she  delayed  indetinitely  the  fulfilment  of  her 
undertaking  to  restore  the  country  to  China,  that  it  became 
obligatory  for  Japan  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
protest.  Bow  valuable  the  Manchurian  trade  is  to  Japan 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  total  trade  of  New- 
chwang  rose  from  4,634, 734L  in  1898  to  7,253,6432.  in  1899. 
There  are  some  suggestive  figures  in  the  British  consular 
report  for  the  latter  year : 

*  The  growth  of  the  direct  trade  with  Japan  is  remarkable  both  in 
exports  to  and  imports  from  Japan.  The  figures  for  the  latter  were 
258,600/.  in  1899,  against  84,555/.  in  1898.  The  total  net  exports 
in  1899  were  of  the  value  of  3,092,362/.,  against  2,462,611/.  in  1898. 
Of  this  amount  1,303,685/.  went  to  foreign  countries  and  1,788,677/. 
to  the  Chinese  ports.  Of  the  exports  to  loreign  countries  goods  to  the 
value  of  1,213,769/.  went  to  Japan.  In  tonnage  British  ships  led,  but 
Japan  is  first  in  actual  number  of  vessels.  Her  trade  with  Manchuria 
is  rapidly  assuming  very  large  proportions,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
exports,  principally  bean-cake  and  beans  from  fSewchwang,  going  to 
that  country,  whilst  Japanese  manufactured  goods  are  finding  a  ready 
market  in  Newchwang.’ 

The  risk  of  being  shut  out  from  the  Manchurian  trade  was 
intolerable  enough,  but  when  Russia  began  to  increase  her 
troops,  to  strengthen  Port  Arthur,  to  add  to  her  fleet,  and 
finally  to  put  pressure  upon  Korea  to  grant  her  a  lease  of 
the  harbour  of  Masampho,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Korea, 
it  became  evident  that  Japan  must  take  steps  at  once,  or  it 
would  be  too  late.  A  military  occupation  of  Korea  by 
Russia  resembling  that  which  she  had  established  in  Man¬ 
churia  would,  as  a  Japanese  statesman  expressed  it,  turn 
Korea  *  into  an  arrow  aimed  at  Japan’s  heart.*  Our  own 
interests  would  also  be  seriously  endangered,  for  Russia 
would  become  so  great  a  naval  Power  that  she  would  be 
virtually  the  mistress  of  the  northern  Pacific.  Mr.  Whig- 
ham  brings  out  very  clearly  that  it  is  for  this  reason,  and 
not  because  of  our  trade  interests,  which  are  small,  that 
Korea  is  of  importance  to  us. 

The  history  of  Russian  extension  in  Siberia  affords 
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an  ample  justification  of  Japanese  alarm  :  it  has  been 
so  rapid  and  on  so  vast  a  scale.  In  1858  Muravieff,  the 
Governor  of  Siberia,  induced  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  treaty  of  Aigun  to  cede  to  Bussia  the  whole  of  the  Amur 
Province,  and  two  years  later  Prince  Ignatieff,  whilst  the 
Chinese  Court  was  still  panic-stricken  f^om  the  attack  of 
the  allied  French  and  British  troops  upon  Peking,  by 
working  upon  their  fears  and  offering  his  good  services, 
procured  the  addition  to  it  of  the  whole  of  the  Primorski 
Province,  including  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Ussuri,  and 
600  miles  of  sea-coast  as  well,  thus  bringing  Siberia  into 
contact  with  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Korean  frontiers.  The 


Empress  Dowager  of  China  and  her  adherents  are  under 
Russian  influence  now,  just  as  the  Chinese  Court  was  then, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  before  long,  unless  means  could 
be  found  to  prevent  it,  the  Manchurian  provinces  would  be 
added  to  the  other  two.  Was  it  possible  not  to  feel  dis¬ 
trust  ?  *  China  has  given  Bussia  the  little  finger ;  she  is 

‘  now  asking  for  the  whole  arm,’  is  the  picturesque  Oriental 
description  of  Russian  intention. 

Mr.  Beveridge,  who  is  an  American,  deals  with  the 
Russian  advance  over  the  whole  of  Asia;  Mr.  Whigham 
confines  himself  to  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Both  books  are 


of  especial  value  at  the  present  moment  when  there  is  a 
serious  risk  that  sympathy  with  Japan  and  a  justifiable  irri¬ 
tation  with  the  methods  of  Russian  diplomacy  may  lead 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  to  a  quite  needless 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  Russian  people.  They  are  both  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fair.  They  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  nature 
of  the  steps  by  which  Russia  has  obtained  her  present 
foothold,  but  they  show  very  clearly  and  convincingly  by 
numerous  interesting  details  that,  however  unjustifiable  her 
usurpation  of  Manchuria  may  have  been,  her  occupation  of 
it  has  emphatically  been  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  enjoying  a  peace  and  undisturbedness  of  industry 
which  they  had  never  before  known.  A  frank  recognition 
of  this  need  not  in  the  least  detract  from  sympathy  with 
Japan,  or  from  the  belief  that  in  the  present  struggle  she 
has  right  on  her  side. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  districts  for  more  than 


a  century  had  been  so  terrorised  by  robber  bands  that 
farmers,  traders,  and  merchants  had  all  been  compelled  to 
abandon  them.  In  many  parts  it  was  not  safe  to  travel 
without  a  licence  from  the  bandit  chiefs,  and  merchants 
could  only  carry  on  business  by  acknowledging  their 
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authority  and  paying  for  protection.  An  oflSce  is  said 
to  have  been  actually  established  in  NewChwang  where 
this  payment  could  be  made.  Under  the  Russian  admini¬ 
stration  these  bands  have  been  hunted  down  and  destroyed, 
and  the  country,  at  any  rate  along  the  railway  line, 
is  perfectly  tranquil  and  secure.  It  used  to  be  exactly 
the  same  in  Central  Asia.  Merchants  were  obliged  to 
travel  banded  together  in  the  comparative  safety  of 
caravans ;  this  was  tedious  as  well  as  costly,  and  a  great 
hindrance  to  trade.  Now  the  country  has  been  pacified, 
and  the  Central  Asian  railway  has  done  away  with  the  old 
caravan  traffic,  and  trade  has  improved  in  consequence. 
Some  years  ago  the  present  writer  met  on  one  of  the  Russian 
steamers  trading  between  Odessa  and  Alexandria,  and  call¬ 
ing  on  the  way  at  Batoum,  a  Hindu  merchant  from  Shikar- 
pur  in  Sind.  He  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  from 
Bokhara;  that  he  had  gone  there  with  a  caravan,  but  had 
found  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious,  as  well  as  infinitely 
safer,  to  go  by  rail  from  Bokhara  to  Batoum  for  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  third-class  fare,  to  ship  thence  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  again  to  Bombay,  and  to  go  from  there  by 
rail  to  Sbikarpui',  than  to  accompany  a  caravan  through 
Afghanistan  or  Beluchistan. 

The  frontier  campaigns  which  have  been  such  a  drain 
upon  India  have  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money ;  the 
annual  expenditure  for  military  purposes  has  been  about 
doubled  since  1875,  when  the  forward  policy  was  initiated; 
and  the  frontier  is  as  disturbed  as  ever.  If  the  Indian 
Government  could  come  to  some  definite  understanding 
with  Russia  with  regard  to  their  mutual  interests  in  Persia 
and  Thibet,  and  would  spend  a  very  small  proportion  of 
what  has  been  spent  on  frontier  wars  in  co-operating  with 
the  Russian  Government  in  improving  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  countries,  the  results  attained 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Karachi  could  be  reached 
in  a  week  from  London  if  the  Indian  railway  system  could 
be  linked  on  to  that  of  Russia.  The  return  might  not  be 
immediate,  but  railways  bring  civilisation,  and  civilisation 
in  time  produces  trade.  A  less  taxed  and  a  more  prosperous 
India,  and  an  increasing  trade,  would  prove  a  more  efficient 
protection  than  the  most  carefully  guarded  frontier.  An 
increase  of  intercourse  would  benefit  Russia  even  more,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  pity  if  it  cannot  in  time  be  brought  about. 
Yet  after  the  use  she  has  made  of  the  Manchurian  railway, 
Russia  cannot  complain  of  the  suspicious  attitude  of  this 
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country.  It  will  require  both  time  and  patience  to  eflFace 
the  feeling  of  distrust  which  has  unavoidably  been  aroused. 

Russia  is  not  naturally  the  enemy  of  England.  Is  it 
impossible  to  convert  her  into  a  potent  and  cordial  friend  ? 
There  is  room  enough,  surely,  in  Asia  for  both  countries  to 
work  without  clashing.  Their  present  suspicious  attitude 
is  an  outcome  of  the  military  ascendancy  which  is  doing 
such  harm  at  the  present  moment  to  the  true  interests 
both  of  Russia  and  of  India.  Mr.  Cobden  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  our  exports  to 
Russia  had  increased  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  to  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  1700  they  were  only  60,000i., 
in  1820  they  amounted  to  2,300,000^.,  and  in  1902  they 
rose  to  13,892, 782i. ;  our  imports  from  Russia  for  that  year 
being  25,673,968Z.  What  might  they  not  amount  to  if  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  could  be  made  more 
cordial  ?  and,  in  addition  to  this  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
there  is  Russia’s  ever-increasing  trade  with  India. 

How  is  it  that  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  produce 
such  good  results  in  so  short  a  time  9  By  the  exercise  of 
the  traditional  Russian  method  of  striking  hard  and  relent¬ 
lessly  when  striking,  and  of  showing  kindliness  and  good 
feeling  directly  the  fighting  is  over.  This  they  could  not 
have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact,  patent  to  everyone 
who  has  watched  their  dealings  with  Orientals,  upon  which 
both  Mr.  Whigham  and  Mr.  Beveridge  lay  stress,  that  they 
have  none  of  the  race  prejudice  which  is  invariably  present 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Western  races.  ‘  The  bronzed 
‘  Korean,  the  queued  Chinaman,  and  the  blue-eyed,  yellow- 
‘  haired  Russian  soldier,’  writes  Mr.  Beveridge,  ‘  arrange 
‘  themselves  on  an  open  flat  car  in  a  human  mosaic  of  mutual 
‘  agreeableness.  There  is  no  race  prejudice  there.  Superior 
‘  to  all  the  world  as  the  Russian  believes  himself,  he  shows 
‘  no  offensive  manner  towards  the  other  races  with  which  he 
‘  so  picturesquely  mingles.’  To  the  Russians  they  are  all 
brothers — the  kindly  word  so  frequent  in  Russian  mouths. 

Mr.  Whigham  is  equally  emphatic  on  this  point ;  and 
indeed  this  absence  of  race  aversions  is  distinctively 
Russian.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  South  African  war, 
the  conversation  in  a  drawing-room  in  Johannesburg 
turned  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Kaffirs.  Several  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  there,  one  of  the  Transvaal  judges,  and  a 
Russian  noble.  All  the  others  agreed  that  no  black  man 
could  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  be  treated  as  an  equal. 

ot  so  the  Russian.  ‘I  have  known,’  he  said,  ^not  here, 
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*  where  they  have  become  degraded,  but  in  Central  and 
‘  Northern  Africa,  several  natives  whom  I  would  gladly  call 
‘  brother.  To  me,’  he  added,  ‘  a  man  is  black  if  his  heart 
‘  be  black,  and  a  man  is  white  if  his  heart  be  white :  the 
‘  colour  of  his  skin  doesn’t  matter.’  To  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
whether  British  or  American,  and  still  more  to  the  Teuton, 
this  feeling  is  impossible.  Between  him  and  what  he  terms 
a  subject  or  inferior  race  there  is  an  impassable  barrier, 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  surmount.  This 
imperious  aloofness  constitutes  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  our  rule  in  India :  it  enables  us  to  govern  ad¬ 
mirably,  though  withal  somewhat  coldly ;  but  it  condemns 
us  to  remain  perpetual  strangers  in  the  land — in  it,  but  not 
of  it.  We  are  feared  and  respected,  but  we  are  not  loved. 
‘  I  wish  sometimes,  said  a  Hindu  wistfully,  ‘  that  you  would 
‘  govern  us  a  little  less  justly,  and  would  call  us  brothers 
‘  now  and  then.’ 

It  is  their  power  of  intermixture  with  the  peoples  whom 
they  conquer  that  enables  the  Russians  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  their  system  of  government. 
Moreover,  the  oppressive  features  of  their  administration, 
which  press  so  hardly  upon  the  Poles,  the  Finlanders,  and  the 
Jews,  are  not  felt  or  resented  in  the  same  degree  by  their 
Asiatic  fellow- subjects,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
an  arbitrary  rule,  and  for  whom  free  institutions  would  be  un¬ 
suitable.  The  methods  employed  may  not  always  commend 
themselves  to  us — we  work  in  such  different  grooves  ;  but  it 
is  folly  not  to  recognise  that  Russia  is  an  immense  civilising 
agent  amongst  the  savage  tribes  in  the  centre  and  east  of 
Asia. 

Mr.  Cobden’s  words  are  worth  recalling,  written  as  they 
were  at  a  time  of  bitter  anti-Russian  feeling — words  to 
the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Beveridge’s  book  bears  eloquent 
testimony ; — 

‘  Much  as  may  be  alleged  against  the  lust  for  aggrandisement  with 
which  Russian  counsels  have  been  actuated,  yet,  if  we  examine,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  by  the  love  of  improvement — the  security  given  by  laws 
to  life  and  property — but,  above  all,  owing  to  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  commerce,  that  this  Empire  has,  more  than  by  conquest, 
been  brought  forth  from  her  frozen  regions,  to  hold  a  first  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.’ 

She  has  emancipated  her  serfs,  and  a  Commission  appointed 
in  1899  has  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
transportation  to  Siberia  ;  and,  freed  from  the  stain  of  being 
a  penal  colony,  Siberia  will  ere  long  become  as  populous  and 
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as  prosperous  as  Canada.  Her  land  is  as  fertile,  and  her 
mineral  resources  as  vast. 

Both  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Beveridge  lay  stress  upon  a 
question  which  is  to  us  of  vital  importance — the  continued 
decrease  of  British  trade.  The  decline,  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  disturbances  in  Northern  China, 
or  to  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  It  is 
due,  in  his  judgement,  to  the  formidable  trade  competition  of 
Germany  and  America,  but  still  more  of  Japan.  The  Korean 
trade  returns  for  1900  show  a  British  decrease  in  yarns  and 
shirtings  of  62,12  )Z.,  and  a  Japanese  increase  of  79,158L 
This  is  to  a  certain  extent  explainable  by  the  existence  of 
a  co-operative  movement  amongst  the  Japanese  in  Korea 
against  foreign  goods ;  but  the  decrease  is,  unfortunately, 
not  confined  to  Korea.  Mr.  Beveridge  remarks  that  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Far  East  is  passing  rapidly  into 
German  hands ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  contrasts  the  apathy  of 
the  British  steamship  companies,  none  of  which  connects 
with  Korea,  with  the  energy  of  the  Hamburg-American  line, 
which  has  arranged  for  periodic  visits  to  Chemulpo.  This, 
too  is  partly  explainable,  for  the  German  lines,  being  sub¬ 
sidised,  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  build  up 
trade. 

The  decline  in  trade  in  general  is  due  to  deeper-seated 
causes.  British  merchants  seem  to  be  too  careless  of  the 
requirements  of  their  customers.  They  put  their  goods  up 
in  the  way  the  British  want  them,  and  not  in  the  way  the 
Chinaman  does ;  whereas  the  German  and  the  Japanese 
merchants  try  to  find  out  what  the  Chinese  like,  and  to 
meet  their  wishes.  The  consequence  is  they  obtain  their 
custom.  Large  bales,  Mr.  Beveridge  mentions,  are  difficult 
to  transport  in  Korea,  yet  the  British  put  up  certain  goods 
sold  there  in  large  bales.  Until  recently  they  supplied 
the  demand  because  there  was  no  competition ;  now  the 
Japanese  have  taken  to  putting  up  similar  goods  in  smaller 
bales,  and  so  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  going  to  them. 
Mr.  Hamilton  gives  similar  instances,  and  he  dwells  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  dilatoriness  of  English  trade  methods.  He 
gives  a  striking  example.  The  Emperor  of  Korea  wished 
to  order  forty  complete  telephones,  and  of  the  two  British 
firms  to  whom  the  order  was  submitted,  one  made  no  reply ; 
the  other,  after  an  interval  of  two  months,  wrote  asking  the 
nature  of  the  climatic  influences  to  which  the  instruments 
would  be  subjected.  In  the  meantime  a  Swedish  firm  had 
furnished  cable  quotations,  catalogues,  and  models.  Is  it 
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any  wonder  that  British  trade  in  the  Far  East  is  on  the 
decline? 

These  may  seem  trifling  matters,  but  it  is  by  careful 
attention  to  such  matters  that  trade  succeeds.  A  prompt 
attention  to  details  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Germans,  who  never  let  an  opportunity  slip,  but  it  is  even 
more  so  of  the  Japanese,  who  have  the  advantage,  as  well,  of 
being  in  closer  touch  with  their  customers.  They  bid  fair, 
indeed,  to  become  in  the  near  future,  when  China  developes, 
the  most  important  trading  nation  in  the  East.  Economy 
as  well  as  efficiency  is  apparent  in  everything  they  under¬ 
take.  Their  army  estimate  in  1903  for  ordinary  expenditure 
was  only  38,495,727  yen  (about  3,800,000L,  the  yen  being 
worth  2«.),  and  that  for  the  navy  only  22,077,695 ;  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  army  being  3,676,241  yen, 
and  for  the  navy  7, 118,575  yen.  The  report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  on  the  administration  of  Formosa 
reveals  a  still  more  instructive  display  of  administrative 
and  financial  ability.  The  island  was  taken  over  in  1896, 
and  in  the  short  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  the  subsidy  from 
the  parent  country  has  been  reduced  from  a  sum  varying 
for  the  first  few  years  from  six  to  nine  million  yen  to 
2,400,000  yen;  whilst  the  ordinary  revenue  has  been 
increased  from  about  two  million  to  just  under  thirteen 
million  yen.  With  the  subsidy  included,  the  revenue  for 
1903-1904  was  19,954,658  yen,  against  an  expenditure  ot 
18,119.186  yen,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1  834,472  yen — only 
565,528  yen  short  of  the  subsidy — with  which  the  island 
ought  next  year  to  be  able  to  dispense  altogether.  Truly, 
as  the  Japanese  say,  ‘organised  little  counterbalances 
‘  unorganised  abundance.* 

Japan  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which 
will  give  her  immensely  increased  facilities  for  trade,  and 
will  open  up  to  her  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific  ports. 
She  is  bound,  too,  to  compete  with  us  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  her  chief  trade  will  be  with  the  undeveloped 
but  enormous  market  of  China.  That  the  trade  competition 
in  the  Pacific  will  every  year  grow  keener  is  a  certainty  that 
British  merchants  have  to  face,  and  to  brace  themselves  up 
to  meet.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  result.  Great 
Britain  is  not  decadent.  She  has  had  too  long  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  She  needs  neither  subsidies 
nor  protection.  What  she  does  need  is  the  awakening 
stimulus  of  rivalry  to  induce  her  to  alter  the  conservatism 
of  her  methods  in  a  trade  in  which  she  had  been  so  long 
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supreme.  She  has  still  the  advantage  of  being  the  richest 
and  the  most  financially  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  paper,  the  ‘  Jiji,’  commenting  on  the 
astounding  fact  that  the  excess  of  British  imports  over 
exports  amounted  in  1900  to  237,000,000^.,  explains  that 
this  means  that  England  stands  as  a  creditor  nation  towards 
the  entire  financial  world,  by  which  fact  she  is  not  only  able 
to  import  foreign  products  at  cheaper  rates,  but  furnishes 
and  controls  the  money  market  of  the  world  with  an 
enormous  surplus  fund.  The  steady  increase  of  imports, 
according  to  the  shrewd  Japanese,  is  the  sign  of  her  growing 
financial  power.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  paper  continued, 
Japanese  imports  had  been  in  excess  of  exports,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Japan  had  yet  to  redeem  the  war  bonds 
that  were  sold  abroad  two  years  before,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  indemnity  was  brought  home, 
which  made  Japan  for  the  time  being  a  creditor  nation.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  bonds,  however,  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  will  become  more  urgently 
demanded.  The  situation  will  quicken  the  exportation  of 
native  products,  undertaken  by  foreign  exporters,  to  whom 
the  country  will  have  to  pay  a  large  fee  for  this  transaction. 
The  Japanese  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  exports 
and  imports  is  interesting  in  view  of  our  own  controversy. 

Whatever  other  ambitions  the  Japanese  may  have,  the 
immediate  task  they  have  set  themselves  is  undoubtedly  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  development  of 
her  resources.  They  are  obtaining  every  day  greater  influ¬ 
ence  both  with  the  officials  and  with  the  people,  and  will  be 
able  to  effect  much  that  would  be  impossible  for  the  other 
Powers.  But  to  do  so  effectually  Japan  ought  to  have  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  Powers, 
whose  aims,  like  her  own,  are  commercial  rather  than  terri¬ 
torial,  as  are  those  of  the  other  Great  Powers — Russia, 
France,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Germany.  The  task  will 
be  an  onerous  one,  for  China  is  in  a  perilous  state.  Her 
resources  are  great  and  almost  untouched,  and  if  her  finances 
and  administration  were  placed  under  efficient  control  she 
could  pay  off  her  indemnity  without  difficulty.  As  it  is, 
she  is  on  the  verge  of  partition,  and  if  that  is  to  be 
prevented  something  definite  will  have  to  be  done,  some 
definite  scheme  of  reorganisation  put  into  operation,  and 
the  first  step  towards  that  end  must  be  to  induce  her  to 
abolish  the  likin,  and  to  allow  full  and  free  passage  of 
merchandise  into  the  interior. 
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In  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  Beveridge  very  rightly 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  railway  developement,  and  he 
mentions  incidentally  that  the  British  had  projected  a  line 
into  China  connecting  its  principal  cities  with  the  great 
British  railway  system  of  India.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that, 
since  he  wrote,  the  construction  of  that  line  should  have 
been  abandoned.  The  proposed  route  was  surveyed  for  the 
Yunnan  Company  by  three  Engineer  officers — Captain 
Ryder,  Captain  Davies,  and  Lieutenant  Watts-Jones  (who 
was  so  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Chinese  during  the  Boxer 
outbreak) — the  intention  being  to  connect  the  Burmah  rail¬ 
way  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Yang-tsze.  They  reported 
that  the  line  was  feasible,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  remunerative,  and  so  the  enterprise  was  dropped. 
It  can,  however,  be  taken  up  again  at  any  time  if  thought 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  Article  XII.  of  the  agreement  of 
1897  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  modifying  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  March  1,  1894,  relative  to  Burmah  and  Thibet, 
runs  as  follows  :  ‘  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  hereafter 
‘  to  consider  whether  the  conditions  of  trade  justify  the  con- 
‘  struction  of  railways  in  Yunnan,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
‘  construction,  agrees  to  connect  them  with  the  Burmese 
‘  line.’ 

Putting  the  question  of  remunerativeness  on  one  side, 
the  value  of  the  line  in  other  ways  would  be  very  great. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Browne,  R.E.,  the  British  military  attach^ 
in  China,  observes,  in  his  report  on  the  Yang-tsze  valley, 
that,  though  it  would  probably  not  pay,  the  line  would 
confer  compensating  advantages,  both  moral  and  political, 
on  the  nation  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  for  them.  And, 
with  regard  to  its  commercial  aspect,  he  says : 

‘  It  should  be  understood,  when  speaking  of  these  remote  districts 
as  being  of  no  commercial  value,  reference  is  made  to  foreign  imports 
only,  lor  the  extreme  west  bordering  on  Thibet,  and  Thibet  itself, 
supply  much  of  the  wool  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  skins  exported 
from  China,  but  in  exchange  for  these  commodities,  as  well  as  for 
musk  and  native  medicines,  which  are  the  chief  exports  of  this 
district,  the  imports  are  composed  entirely  of  tea  and  native  cotton 
goods.’ 

The  trade  of  Thibet  would  in  this  way  be  drawn  into  India 
without  causing  any  alarm  to  the  Lamas,  and  a  considerable 
local  trade  would  spring  up  between  Burmah  and  Assam  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  China. 

But  attention  is  not  here  directed  to  the  line  on  account 
of  its  value  as  an  investment,  which  can  only  be  tested  by 
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construction,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  influence  it  would 
have  in  facilitating  intercourse  between  China  and  India, 
and  so  contributing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of 
China.  The  Chinese  Government  fully  appreciate  the 
political  importance  of  the  line.  Chang-Chih-Tung,  the 
able  Viceroy  of  the  Hn-Kwang,  for  that  reason,  objected 
strongly  to  its  being  made.  The  steamer  communication 
from  Hong-Kong  to  Shanghai  and  on  the  Yang-tsze  to 
Ssu-Chuan  would,  with  the  railway  through  Ssu-Cbuan  and 
ITunnan  to  Burmah,  complete  the  connexion  with  India. 
Such  a  railway  would,  he  thought,  in  time  of  peace  place 
the  whole  commercial  situation  in  the  grasp  of  England, 
and  give  her  a  strong  military  position  when  peace  was 
disturbed. 

To  compel  a  concession  of  this  railway  from  an  unwilling 
Government  and  to  force  it  through  a  hostile  population 
would  be  an  act  of  costly  folly;  but  it  would  be  quite 
another  matter  if  the  Chinese  could  be  brought  to  see  that 
it  would  really  strengthen  China;  that  it  would  be  a 
counterpoise  to  the  French  railway  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  from  Tonquin  to  Yunnan  and  the  Yang-tsze  valley, 
to  which,  unless  the  Burmah-Yunnan  line  can  be  also  made, 
Chang-Chih-Tung’s  objections  apply  with  even  greater  force, 
because  the  Fiench  line  will  some  day  join  on  to  the  Belgian 
and  Russian  lines  in  the  north  ;  and  that  it  would  be  against 
our  interests  to  use  it  for  aggressive  purposes.  If  it  could 
be  made  with  Chinese  concurrence,  means  might  surely  be 
found  for  raising  the  money  required.  It  is  not  economy  to 
shrink  from  expenditure  for  such  an  end  ;  we  cannot  afford 
now  to  neglect  any  opportiinity  of  improving  our  position 
in  China,  and  that  we  can  best  etfect  by  holding  China 
together  by  every  means  in  our  power.  A  disintegrating 
China,  with  spheres  of  influence,  and  separate  Chinese 
armies  under  European  leadership,  will  be  a  perpetual 
menace  to  peace  all  over  the  East  and  to  our  own  security 
in  India ;  a  strengthened  and  industrial  China  would  be 
India’s  most  effective  bulwark. 
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Art.  XL— ideals  AND  REALITIES  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  Ireland  in  the  New  Century.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

Horace  Pi.uxkett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.  London :  John 
Murray.  1904. 

2.  Ireland  at  the  Cross  Roads  :  an  Essay  in  Explanation.  By 

Filsox  Young.  London:  Grant  Richards.  1904. 

3.  To-day  and  To  morrow  in  Ireland:  Essays  on  Irish  Suh- 

jects.  By  Stephex  Gwtxn.  London  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
Limited)  and  Dublin  (Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Limited). 
1903. 

4.  Priests  and  People  in  Ireland.  By  Michael  J.  F. 

McCarthy.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Limited. 
1902. 

5.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agrirulture  and 

Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Dublin  :  Alex.  Thom 
&Co.  1900-1904. 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  wanting  to  our  comprehension  of  the 
Irish  problem,  or  of  that  standing  mystery  which  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  calls  ‘the  Irish  mind,’  no  one  can  complain 
that  English  opinion  errs  for  lack  of  explanation,  informa¬ 
tion,  or  instruction,  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  her  needs. 
The  list  of  works  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish  problem  prefixed 
to  this  article  by  no  means  exhausts  the  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  devoted  to  purely  Irish  topics  which  have  appeared 
from  the  pens  of  Irish  writers  within  the  past  eighteen 
months.  Unhappily,  however,  to  write  about  the  Irish 
question  is  not  to  solve  it.  Were  that  so,  the  perennial 
interest  of  the  problem  must  long  since  have  been  exhausted. 
For  at  least  a  century  there  has  never  been  a  decade  with¬ 
out  its  full  quota  of  contributions  from  publicists  and 
politicians,  journalists  and  men  of  letters,  to  the  solution  of 
the  insoluble,  and  every  generation  has  had  its  own  particular 
answer  to  the  Irish  riddle.  A  comparison  of  the  varied  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Irish  question  which 
successively  prevailed  during  the  nineteenth  century  would 
be  far  from  uninteresting  or  unprofitable.  Setting  aside 
the  purely  constitutional  expedients  of  Repeal  and  Home 
Rule,  which  for  abundantly  sufficient  reasons  have  never 
been  tried,  the  nineteenth  century  rem»^dies  for  the  political 
discontents  and  material  wants  of  Ireland  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads.  In  its  first  qu  irter  the  cure  was  expected 
to  be  found  in  Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  second  it  was 
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as  confidently  sought  in  a  system  of  national  education 
which  it  was  predicted  would  unite  the  members  of  the 
then  dominant  religion  in  enduring  social  harmony  with  the 
followers  of  the  emancipated  faith.  In  the  third  an  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  a  solution  by  the  material  development 
of  the  country  on  those  economic  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  which  were  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  unquestioned 
authority.  Finally,  as  we  all  remember,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  propounded, 
with  no  less  assurance  of  success,  in  the  reform  ot  the  tenure 
and  occupation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  which  has  so  recently 
been  expanded  by  a  logical  process  into  the  virtual  repeal  of 
the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement.  No  one,  however,  suggests, 
iu  spite  ot  all  that  has  been  written  and  all  that  Parliament 
has  enacted,  that  the  Irish  question  has  been  settled.  Even 
this  brief  and  summary  retrospect  emphatically  warns  the 
prudent  of  the  need  for  caution  in  examining  new  proposals 
for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland,  and  must  suggest  a  doubt 
to  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  efficacy  of  the  latest  pro¬ 
posals  for  creating  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

There  is,  however,  one  essential  and  happy  difference 
between  most  of  the  volumes  before  us  and  the  majority  of 
the  numerous  books  on  Ireland  which  have  appeared  in  such 
numbers  in  years  still  recent.  They  are  concerned  in  the 
main,  rather  with  the  social  state  of  the  country  than  with 
the  merely  political  considerations  which  are  apt  to  be  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen.  Their 
outlook  is  rather  towards  the  future  than  towards  the  past. 
It  is  upon  the  material  and  industrial  developement  of 
Ireland,  and  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  her  people,  rather  than  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the  different  members  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  that  they  lay  the  chief  stress.  And 
there  is  in  them  little  or  none  of  the  malodorous  sifting  of 
the  dust-heap  of  barren  controversies  with  the  muck-rake  of 
suspicion  and  discontent  which  is  so  familiar  a  device  in 
Irish  polemics.*  This  healthier  mental  attitude,  which  for 
the  moment  at  all  events  appears  to  be  shared  by  a  fairly 

*  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  observes,  in  a  felicitous  phrase,  that  ‘  Irish 
history  is  for  Englishmen  to  remember,  for  Irishmen  to  forget.’  It  is 
not  a  very  hopeful  augury  for  the  prevalence  of  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
in  Ireland,  that  the  large  charity  underlying  this  remark  should  have 
been  hopelessly  misunderstood  in  Ireland,  and  its  justice  acrimoniously 
challenged  by  his  critics  in  the  press. 
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large  section  of  the  people  themselves,  is  happily  indicated 
in  the  title  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn’s  essays.  It  is  with  to¬ 
day  and  to-morrow  rather  than  with  yesterday  that  these 
books  are  chiefly  concerned.  That  the  main  trend  of  thought 
in  Ireland  should  have  ceased,  if  only  fora  little  while,  to  be 
retrospective,  and  should  follow  the  living  concerns  of  the 
present  is,  in  itself,  a  great  gain.  For  books  on  Ireland 
too  commonly  and  too  faithfully  reflect  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  Irish  character.  We  have  a  sigh  for  the  past,  and  a 
smile  for  the  present.  And  whether  the  sigh  gets  the  better 
of  the  smile,  as  it  usually  does,  or  not,  the  future  is  equally 
left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

But  while  there  is  a  tolerably  close  identity  of  opinion,  of 
design,  and  of  treatment  in  the  three  works  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  list,  there  is  the  widest  difference 
both  in  the  mode  in  which  the  questions  are  handled  and  in 
the  relative  importance  assigned  in  each  of  them  to  the 
three  great  factors  in  the  social  formation  of  the  Ireland  of 
to-day.  The  author  of  ‘Ireland  at  the  Cross  Eoads’  has 
elsewhere  defined  the  three  great  ideals  of  contemporary 
Ireland  as  Religion,  Celticism,  and  Economic  Prosperity. 
All  three  books  are  alike  concerned  with  these  three 
ideals,  but  they  are  concerned  with  them  in  very  different 
proportions.  With  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  the  practical 
interests  of  the  industrial  revival  altogether  overshadow  the 
more  spiritual  ideals,  with  which  he  nevertheless  evinces  a 
hearty  sympathy.  With  Mr.  Young  the  attitude  of  Ireland 
towards  religion  and  of  her  religious  teachers  towards 
Ireland  is  the  one  thing  that  matters.  To  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn  neither  of  these  topics  appeals  so  strongly,  and  it  is 
to  the  idealism  of  the  Gaelic  revival  that  he  looks  for  the 
salvation  of  Ireland. 

With  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  work,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  place  of  honour  which,  from  the  importance  of  the  work 
it  describes,  it  thoroughly  deserves,  we  shall  deal  fully  on  a 
later  page  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  But  before  doing  so  a  word  must  be  said  of 
the  other  volumes  in  our  list.  By  far  the  most  attractive  of 
these,  alike  in  the  novelty  of  its  treatment  of  Irish  subjects 
and  in  the  charm  and  distinction  of  its  style,  is  the  really 
remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Filson  Young.  Since  its  publica¬ 
tion,  a  few  months  ago,  ‘  Ireland  at  the  Cross  Roads  ’  has 
been  a  much-criticised  book.  But  though,  probably,  no  two 
critics  have  agreed  absolutely  about  its  matter,  there  has 
been  no  second  opinion  as  to  its  manner.  We  have  in  this 
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book  the  candid  impressions  of  an  Irishman,  apparently 
born  and  reared  in  Ireland,  but  whose  manhood  has  been 
spent  out  of  the  country,  on  revisiting  his  native  land  after 
an  absence  of  some  years.  Mr.  Young  writes  with  observa¬ 
tion  and  reflexion,  and  at  the  same  time  with  sympathy 
and  with  a  patriotism  which  is  not  the  less  genuine  because 
it  is  not  exuberant.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Young’s  frequently  outspoken  criticisms,  no  one  can  doubt 
his  title  to  the  ‘  one  essential  and  redeeming  quality  ’  of 
honesty  for  which  he  claims  credit.  For  ourselves  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  though  Mr.  Young  truly  says  that  he 
writes  neither  as  a  Protestant  nor  as  a  Catholic,  there  is  in 
his  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  Irish  character,  in  the  chapter  entitled  ‘  Holy  Ireland,’ 
at  least  a  suspicion  of  that  rooted  distrust  of  Rome  which  is 
imbibed  with  the  mother’s  milk  of  every  Protestant  born 
north  of  the  Boyne.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Young’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  main  question  he  has  raised  is  thoroughly 
tolerant  and  impartial.  That  question  is,  how,  admitting 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  must  ever  remain  the 
religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  a  just 
proportion  can  be  maintained  between  worldliness  and  other¬ 
worldliness,  or,  as  Mr.  Young  concisely  puts  it  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  edition,  ‘  How  much  religion  can  a 
‘  nation  stand  ?  ’ 

To  raise  such  a  question  at  all  required  considerable  moral 
courage,  and  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  discuss  it  with 
tact,  comprehension,  and  urbanity  is  a  rare  tribute  alike  to 
the  breadth  of  Mr.  Young’s  sympathies  and  to  his  literary 
skill.  If  there  are  passages  in  the  book  which  have  been 
vehemently  assailed  as  no  better  than  an  attack  upon 
Roman  Catholicism  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view,  there 
are  others  in  which  he  renders  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  he  expatiates  on 
the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  passion 
for  elaborate  church-building  has  been  allowed  to  run  riot 
in  the  poorest  districts  of  Ireland,  his  condemnation  cer¬ 
tainly  proceeds  from  no  merely  puritanical  dislike  to  magni¬ 
ficent  cathedrals  or  an  imposing  ritual.  He  can  listen,  he 
tells  us,  with  equal  sympathy  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
to  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  and  the  capacity  of  his  tem¬ 
perament  to  be  touched  with  what  his  intellect  condemns  is 
manifest  in  many  of  his  pages.  Since  Mr.  Shorthouse 
described  in  ‘John  Inglesant’  the  life  of  the  community  of 
Little  Gidding,  no  writer  of  English  has  provided  a  more 
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charming  study  of  the  life  religious  than  Mr.  Young  has 
given  US  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trappists  at  Mount  Melleray. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  literarj- 
power  shown  by  Mr.  Young  throughout  his  book.  And  we 
know  no  more  perfect  description  of  Irish  rural  scenery  than 
the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  great  grazing  districts 
of  Leinster.  We  should,  however,  convey  a  very  inadequate 
and  even  false  notion  of  Mr.  Young’s  book  were  we  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  as  an  essay  on  the  purely  religious  aspects  of  the 
Irish  problem,  relieved  from  monotony  only  by  its  charm  of 
style.  This,  indeed,  is  far  from  b^-ing  the  case.  The 
chapters  on ‘The  Irish  Revival ’and  ‘The  New  Economy  ’ 
are  quite  as  informing  as  those  on  ‘  The  Peasant  *  and 
‘  Holy  Ireland,*  and  they  are  no  whit  less  picturesque.  And 
that  the  discussion  of  the  less  attractive  topics  of  emigra¬ 
tion  and  lunacy,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Double  L^^ak,’  has 
the  merit  of  candour  and  thoughtfulness  must  be  admitted 
even  by  those  who  are  unable  to  assent  to  all  his  opinions. 
Mr.  Young  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  evangel  of  practical  industrial  organisation  ;  and 
his  short  chapter  on  ‘  The  New  Economy  ’  is  in  effect  an 
attractive  epitome  of  that  part  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  own 
book  which  describes  the  work  of  his  department. 

Less  original,  or  at  least  less  thoughtful,  than  Mr.  Young’s 
reflections  on  Ireland  and  the  religion  of  its  people,  the 
essays  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  are  valuable  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  an  observer  in  every  way  sympathetic  as  regards 
current  movements  in  Ireland.  We  are  not,  indeed,  alto¬ 
gether  certain  that  Mr.  Gwynn  best  serves  a  literary  repu¬ 
tation  which  has  given  promise  of  much  distinction  by  the 
republication  of  a  collection  of  papers  which,  as  he  himself 
observes,  betray  an  obvious  lack  of  unity  in  matter  and  in 
manner.  He  is  a  competent  observer,  and  his  views  are 
very  far  from  being  commonplace.  He  writes  as  a  Home 
Euler  who  believes  that  ‘if  Ireland  were  governed  as  are 
‘  the  Colonies,  she  would  be  as  loyal  to  the  Empire.’  If 
Ireland  had  the  status  of  Canada,  he  would  be  as  good  an 
Imperialist  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  so  he  believes  would 
‘nine  out  of  any  ten  Irishmen  who  to-day  are  most  bitter 
‘  against  England.’  We  can  readily  accept  Mr.  Gwynn’s 
assurance  for  himself,  but  we  are  sceptical,  we  confess,  about 
the  others.  But  this  only  in  passing ;  for  it  is  not  primarily 
with  politics  that  his  book  is  concerned.  While  Mr.  Young 
is  mainly  occupied  with  religion  and  the  industrial  movement, 
Mr.  Gwynn  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  literary  ideals  of 
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the  Gaelic  revival,  and  he  gives  only  a  swbordinate  place  to 
the  industrial  one,  which  he  expressly  asserts  is  of  less  vital 
moment.  Indeed,  one  cannot  but  observe  that,  in  spite  of 
the  title,  though  he  steers  clear  of  the  barren  controversies 
of  the  recent  past,  there  is  very  much  more  about  the  day 
before  yesterday  than  about  to-morrow  in  Mr.  Gwynn’s 
book. 

Mr.  Gwynn  is  one  of  the  most  active  as  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Society,  and  he  writes  with  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  League  to  revive  the  ancient  Irish 
tongue  as  a  literary  language,  or  to  maintain  it  as  a  living 
tongue  in  districts  which  still  remain  Irish-speaking. 
Limited  to  these  objects  there  is  no  educated  Irishman  who 
does  not  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  the  League.  But 
we  confess  there  seems  to  us  a  danger  lest  the  purely  literary 
objects  of  the  Gaelic  League  may  be  perverted  to  political 
purposes.  The  declared  object  of  the  President,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  whose  services  to  Irish  literature  are  solid,  to  ‘  de- 
‘  Anglicise  ’  Ireland,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  open  to  con¬ 
siderable  misconception;  and  we  are  not  certain  that  all 
Mr.  Gwynn’s  pages  are  free  from  the  same  taint.  It  is  a 
misfortune,  common  as  far  as  we  know  to  no  other  country, 
that  in  Ireland  even  movements  of  a  purely  literary  kind 
are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  political  vortex.  The  case 
of  the  Gaelic  League  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  in  which 
men  who  have  had  the  broadest  sympathy  with  the  national 
traditions  and  national  literature  of  Ireland  have  been  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  obviously  political  motives  which  have  been 
suffered  to  sway  such  efforts  to  produce  a  harmony  of 
opinion  and  interest  in  a  sphere  in  which  politics  should 
have  no  part.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Gwynn  and  his  friends  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Gaelic  movement  is  not  shipwrecked  on  the 
same  rock.  We  are  in  entire  agreement  both  with  Mr. 
Gwynn  and  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  that  the  Gaelic  Re¬ 
vival  is  not  necessarily,  and  ought  not  to  be,  separatist  in  its 
sentiment,  any  more  than  the  League  itself  was  designed  to 
be  separatist  in  its  efforts.  But  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  ex¬ 
presses  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  warns  its  promoters 
of  the  undeniable  tendency  ‘to  interpret  the  no-politics 
*  clause  in  a  manner  which  seems  scarcely  fair  to  Unionists 
‘  or  even  to  constitutional  Home  Rulers.*  The  danger  of 
such  an  interpretation  can  hardly  appear  remote  when  Mr. 
Redmond  is  heard  publicly  suggesting  to  the  President  of 
the  League  that  he  should  enter  Parliament  for  one  of  the 
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‘  score  of  constituencies  *  which  the  Irish  party  is  ready  to 
place  at  his  disposal ;  and  when  the  question  of  teaching 
Irish  in  the  schools  of  Ireland  is  avowedly  taken  up  in 
Parliament  because  it  ‘  spells  the  downfall  of  a  system  of 
‘  primary  education  which  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  has 
‘  well  nigh  crushed  the  life  out  of  Ireland.*  There  are 
many  in  Ireland  who  desire  as  cordially  as  any  Nationalist 
that  the  true  literature  of  Ireland  should  have  an  Irish  and 
not  an  English  flavour,  and  who  thoroughly  despise  a  slavish 
imitation  of  English  models,  who  would  gladly  co-operate 
in  the  movement  in  spite  of  the  obvious  extravagance  which, 
as  Mr.  Young  puts  it,  ‘  opposes  itself  to  nothing  less  than 

<  the  momentum  of  the  civilised  world,  and  has  in  it  not  a 
‘  little  which  plain  men  call  nonsense.’  It  will  be  equally  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  Gaelic  movement  and  for  Ireland  if  the 
excesses  which  so  Irish  an  Irishman  as  Lord  Bussell  of 
Eillowen  felt  constrained  to  condemn  in  one  of  the  latest  of 
his  public  utterances,  should  fail  to  be  repressed  by  those 
who  control  the  Gaelic  League. 

Of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  much  talked  of  ‘  Priests  and  People 
*  in  Ireland  ’  it  is  less  easy  to  find  much  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  say.  That  there  is  in  his  unmeasured  condemnation  of 
the  kind  of  influence  exerted  by  the  Church  of  which  he  is 
a  member  much  that  is  unhappily  true  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  deny.  But  unfortunately  what  is  true  is  mixed  up  with 
much  that  appears  to  us  exaggerated,  and  where  the 
facts  are  not  exaggerated  they  are  told  in  the  wrong  way. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  writer,  even  a  writer  so 
obviously  self-satisfied  and  self-confident  as  Mr.  McCarthy, 
can  have  imagined  that  this  lengthy  arraignment  of  the 
Irish  priesthood,  unmitigated  by  a  single  admission  in  their 
favour,  could  possibly  be  of  service  for  any  non -controversial 
purpose. 

That  the  recent  ‘  Handbook  of  the  Catholic  Association,’ 
and  still  more  the  zealous  indiscretions  of  some  of  the 
supporters  of  that  organisation,  have  revealed  a  spirit  of 
aggression  and  a  disposition  to  substitute  for  the  banished 
Protestant  ascendency  an  ecclesiastical  domination  of  the 
most  imperious  kind  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  temper  among  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
calls  for,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  has  in  a  great  degree 
evoked,  the  condemnation  of  moderate  men  of  every 

<  reed  and  party.  But  the  hands  of  moderate  men  are 
certainly  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  such  un¬ 
compromising  onslaughts  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
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hood  as  have  won  for  Mr.  McCarthy  the  notoriety  in 
which  he  rather  too  obviously  deliprhts,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  more  prejudiced  section  of  Protestant  opinion.  Mr. 
McCarthy  describes  the  power  of  the  Irish  priesthood  as 
persistently  directed  to  tour  main  objects,  which  he  defines 
thus :  Its  own  aggrandisement  as  a  league  apart  from  the 
body  politic  in  which  it  flourishes ;  its  preference  for  an 
educational  system  which  will  make,  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  but  in  that  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Church  ;  its  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  people  in  their  secular  affairs  ;  and  its  fostering  of  the 
superstitions  of  ‘the  credulous,  the  invalid, and  the  aged*  in 
order  that  ‘  the  savings  of  penurious  thrift  may  be  .  .  . 
‘  garnered  into  the  sacerdotal  treasury.’  We  are  no  great 
admirers  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  either 
in  the  educational  or  in  the  theological  sphere,  and  the  last 
to  approve  the  intrusion  of  spiritual  into  civil  concerns. 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  six  hundred  pages  of  facts  and 
illustrations  intended  to  sustain  the  counts  of  this  fierce 
indictment  should  do  otherwise  than  provoke  reaction  in  the 
minds  even  of  those  who  see  most  clearly  the  defects  of  the 
Irish  priesthood?  In  some  degree  there  is  common  ground 
between  the  position  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  that  of  Mr.  Young, 
and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  But  there 
is  a  whole  world  of  difference  in  their  methods  and  their 
temper.  And  though  we  fear  that,  as  the  reception  accorded 
both  to  Mr.  Young’s  and  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  criticisms 
sufficiently  shows,  no  comments  which  are  not  entirely 
adulatory  are  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  champions  of 
the  Church,  we  frankly  prefer  the  language  of  philosophic 
meditation  or  of  candid  warning  to  that  of  virulent  com- 
mination. 

For  the  work  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  Ireland  we  have  felt  an  admiration  and  a  sympathy 
which,  as  opportunity  has  offered,  we  have  never  failed  to 
express.*  And  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  and 
his  department  are  doing,  and,  we  trust,  are  destined  to  do, 
a  work  which  imperatively  needed  to  be  done,  and  which 
but  for  the  Vice-President’s  combination  of  sympathy  with 
practical  effort  would  certainly  have  long  remained  un- 
attempted.  Yet,  though  we  find  ourselves  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  point  of  view,  and  though  his  book  acquaints 

*  See  especially  an  article  on  Progress  in  Ireland,  No.  398 
(July  1900)  of  this  ‘  Review,’  at  pp.  85-88. 
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the  public  with  facts  which  need  to  be  more  generally 
known,  ajid  for  which  its  intrinsic  interest  will  command 
the  attention  of  a  wide  audience,  we  must  frankly  express 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  publishing  this  work  at  the  present 
juncture. 

For  it  is  already  apparent  that  its  first  result  must  be  to 
hinder  the  author  in  the  very  task  which  he  means  it  to 
advance,  by  introducing  into  the  favourable  conditions  in 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  latterly  been  working  that 
element  of  political  and  even  religious  hostility  which  it  was 
one  of  his  chief  triumphs  to  have  successfully  banished  from 
the  surroundings  of  his  industrial  revival.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  he  has  done  this  without  sufficient  reason.  It 
was  the  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  industrial 
movement  in  its  earlier  phases  that  it  never  secured  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  true  that  upon  the  Becess  Committee 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  the  countenance  and  assistance  of 
so  eminent  a  representative  of  Irish  Nationalism  as  Mr. 
John  Redmond.  But  that  was  at  a  time  when  the  Parnellite 
split  was  still  an  unhealed  rent,  and  when  the  member  for 
Waterford  was  only  the  leader  of  the  devoted  minority  who 
still  cherished  the  memory  of  Mr.  Parnell.  As  his  book 
reminds  us.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  invitation  was  refused  point 
blank  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  then  the  Chairman  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  party.  And  not  only  was  Mr.  McCarthy 
followed  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Recess  Committee  by  aU 
his  rank  and  file,  but  the  official  Nationalist  press  throughout 
the  country  endorsed  his  disapproval  of  the  movement.  The 
disapproval  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  aims  and  objects  as 
tending  *  to  provide  a  substitute  for  Ireland’s  greatest  need, 
*  Home  Rule,’  has  never  been  expressly  withdrawn,  and  had 
the  state  of  Irish  parties  remained  unaltered  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
the  principal  outcome  of  the  Recess  Committee’s  delibera¬ 
tions,  would  have  been  allowed  to  get  to  work  with  such 
general  goodwill  as,  up  to  the  present,  it  has  fortunately 
enjoyed. 

Events  in  the  political  world,  however,  ran  steadily  in  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  favour.  The  healing  of  the  Parnellite 
split  not  merely  restored  to  the  fold  of  admitted  Nationalist 
orthodoxy  several  Parnellite  members  who  had  sat  upon  the 
Recess  Committee,  but  it  eventually  raised  to  the  chief  place 
in  the  Home  Rule  counsels  a  politician  who  had  actually 
signed  the  Committee’s  report  and  concurred  in  the  demand 
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for  the  creation  of  the  new  department.  It  thus  became 
difficult  even  for  those  Nationalists  who  had  least  sympathy 
with  the  new  movement  to  actively  assail  a  policy  which 
their  leader  had  helped  to  promulgate.  The  result  has  , 
been  that  for  the  last  four  years  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
besides  obtaining  the  active  help  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament,  has  enjoyed  at  the 
hands  of  the  official  organisation  a  neutrality  which  has 
been,  upon  the  whole,  benevolent.  He  has  been  allowed  to 
go  upon  his  way  rejoicing  in  an  immunity  from  criticism 
rare  indeed  in  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  little 
short  of  marvellous  when  e^Ltended  to  one  who  is  at  least 
nominally  a  member  of  an  Unionist  Ministry.  The  ill-odour 
into  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  fell  with  an  important 
section  of  his  own  political  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  loss  of  his  parliamentary  seat,  no 
doubt  helped  to  foster  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  his 
work  has  been  watched  from  the  Nationalist  side.  And  the 
circumstance  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  general  preferred  to  get  his  work  done 
through  instruments  whose  Nationalism  was  beyond  question, 
served  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  those  who  remained 
suspicious  of  his  aims.  Thus  it  had  come  about  that  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  had  apparently  created  an  atmosphere 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  poisonous  gases  of  political 
controversy,  and  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the  quiet, 
persistent,  and  unwearying  prosecution  of  that  task  of 
organisation  of  which  his  book  gives  us  so  interesting  an 
account.  The  practical  value  of  most  of  that  work  no  one 
is  likely  to  deny,  however  hotly  people  may  dispute  about 
the  precise  value  of  the  achievements  of  the  department. 
So  much  indeed  had  the  people  been  impressed  by  the 
energy,  zeal,  and  single-mindedness  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
by  his  gift  of  sympathy  and  power  of  working  harmoniously 
with  persons  of  the  most  opposite  opinions,  that  his  work 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  apart  in  his  official 
administration  of  Ireland.  The  neutrality  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  failure  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  had  caused 
people  to  forget  that  the  Vice-President  had  ever  been  a 
politician.  Until  the  appearance  of  this  book  there  was 
every  prospect  that  even  the  advent  of  a  new  ministry  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  work,  and  that,  despite 
his  technical  identification  with  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry,  the 
affairs  of  the  new  department  might  be  left  even  under  a 
Liberal  Government  in  the  hands  of  its  parent  and  founder. 
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Such  a  vision  has,  however,  been  rudely  shattered  by  the 
reception  accorded  to  ‘  Ireland  in  the  New  Century.’  And 
we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  value  of  the  book,  in  spite 
of  its  unquestionable  interest,  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  injury  which  its  publication  threatens  to  its  author’s 
unique  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  Irish  masses  and  to 
his  own  power  for  good  among  them.  If  the  book  has  been 
written,  as  a  passage  in  the  preface  seems  to  suggest,  to 
demonstrate  the  writer’s  moral  and  political  courage,  such 
a  proof  of  it  was  hardly  necessary.  Whatever  criticisms 
have  been  passed  on  those  acts  in  his  earlier  political  career 
by  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  contrived  to  alienate  the 
confidence  of  those  who  had  returned  him  to  Parliament,  no 
one  has  ever  questioned  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  has 
asserted  his  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  political 
supporters.  There  was  certainly  no  need  to  vindicate  an 
independence  for  which  he  had  already  paid  a  heavy 
price  to  his  own  political  party  by  a  not  very  fortunately 
timed  accentuation  of  the  difference  between  his  point 
of  view  and  that  of  those  who  are  nominally  his  political 
opponents.  It  is  a  natural  British  tendency  to  suppose  that 
he  who  least  agrees  with  any  one  party  in  Ireland  must 
needs  know  most  about  her  wants.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  detachment  of  view  is  more 
rare  or  more  desirable.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
indiscretion  which  has  alienated  old  and  attached  friends  is 
best  remedied  by  another  which  has  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  more  lately  acquired  allies. 

That  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  frank  criticism  of  certain 
Irish  ideas,  and  his  avowal  of  his  perception  of  certain 
defects  in  the  character  and  temperament  of  Irishmen 
which  need  to  be  corrected,  have,  in  fact,  seriously  injured 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  large  body  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with  confidence,  we 
fear  there  is  little  room  for  doubt.  Not  only  has  he 
drawn  down  upon  himself  the  unmeasured  wrath  of  so 
powerful  an  organ  of  Irish  opinion  as  the  *  Freeman’s 
*  Journal,’  which  as  the  official  journal  of  the  Nationalist 
party  has  never  been  unwilling  to  cast  a  stone  at  him  and 
his  department,  but  what  is  likely  to  prove  much  more 
serious  in  its  effects  upon  the  moderate  Nationalist  opinion 
he  has  hitherto  been  so  happy  in  conciliating,  the  Vice- 
President  has  incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Cardinal  Logue, 
though  of  course  a  Home  Ruler  in  his  politics,  is  an  eccle- 
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siastic  who  has  always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  moderate 
opinions.  Indeed,  he  is  commonly  believed  to  have  owed 
his  cardinal’s  hat  to  the  preference  given  at  Borne  to  his 
unpretentious  and  quiet  sagacity  over  the  too  incessant 
activity  which  characterises  the  picturesque  personality  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  Cardinal’s  disapprobation 
thus  publicly  expressed  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  do  more  to 
retard  the  work  in  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  so  deeply 
interested  than  his  warnings  against  Irish  weaknesses  are 
likely  to  effect  towards  advancing  it.  It  is  true  that  his 
Eminence,  by  his  own  confession,  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  book  before  condemning  it,  but  was  content  to 
judge  it  on  the  strength  of  a  few  phrases  quoted  in  the  press- 
reviews.  But  that  only  shows  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
Irish  opinion  on  questions  in  which  the  Church  is  involved, 
and  the  unwisdom  of  risking  the  success  of  a  great  practical 
work  for  the  sake  of  a  criticism  which  was  certain  not  to  be 
accepted.  We  agree,  but  with  a  reservation  which  will  be 
expressed  in  a  moment,  with  nearly  all  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  criticisms  on  those  features  of  Boman  Catho¬ 
licism  in  Ireland  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  thunders 
of  the  Church.  But  even  if  our  agreement  were  absolutely 
complete,  we  should  still  consider  the  occasion  of  the 
criticism  as  unfortunate,  having  regard  to  the  practical  issues 
involved,  and  as  being,  in  the  metaphor  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
has  himself  employed,  ‘  a  gratuitous  kissing  of  the  rod.’ 

The  particular  passages  which  have  aroused  such  wrath 
in  celestial  breasts  are,  it  is  needless  to  mention,  those 
in  which  the  author  of  ‘Ireland  in  the  New  Century’ 
has  ventured  to  criticise  the  social  influence  exercised  by 
the  Church  of  Borne  over  the  Irish  people.  His  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  excessive  and  extravagant  church  building  in 
‘  the  heart  and  at  the  expense  of  poor  communities  as  a 
‘  recent  and  notorious  example  of  misdirected  zeal  ’  is  the 
first  of  the  two  accusations  against  the  Church  of  the  majority 
which  has  earned  for  this  earnest  and  unselfish  benefactor 
of  his  country  the  monstrous  charge  of  having  uttered  in 
his  book  ‘one  prolonged  libel  on  the  whole  Irish  people.’ 
We  cannot  but  think  that  any  impartial  observer  will  con¬ 
sider  the  author’s  criticism  on  this  point  as  thoroughly 
deserved,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  view  is  endorsed  not 
merely,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  author  of  ‘  Priests  and 
‘  People  in  Ireland,’  but  by  Mr.  Filson  Young,  who,  in 
contrast  with  his  normal  breadth  of  tolerance  and  amenity 
of  tone,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  innumerable 
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magniBcent  churches  and  imposing  monastic  buildings 
which  have  sprung  up  everywhere  in  Ireland  in  the  last 
twenty  years  as  so  many  ‘  parasites  on  the  community.* 
In  a  striking  passage  Mr.  Young  describes  the  contrast 
between  the  splendours  of  these  temples  of  Christianity  and 
the  almost  barbarous  squalor  of  the  houses  of  the  people, 
from  whose  scanty  earnings  the  money  to  build  them  is  in 
the  main  provided :  *  The  homes  of  the  people  are  so  in- 
*•  decently  poor  and  small ;  the  houses  of  the  Church  are  so 
‘  indecently  rich  and  large.  Out  of  the  dirt  and  decay  they 
‘  rise  proud  and  ugly  and  substantial,  as  though  to  inform 

*  the  world  that  at  least  one  thing  is  not  dying  and 

*  despondent,  but  keeps  its  loins  girded  and  its  lamps 
‘  trimmed.’  The  growth  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
every  sort  and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  religious  vows  is 
certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  and  is  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  population.  And  the  point  is  one  which 
no  honest  observer  could  possibly  have  omitted  to  note  in 
any  survey  of  contemporary  Ireland.  If  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  to  write  a  book  on  ‘Ireland  in  the  New 
‘  Century  ’  he  could  not  avoid  the  very  gentle  words  of  con¬ 
demnation  in  which  he  has  commented  on  this  feature  of 
the  growing  predominance  of  the  Church.  But  that  very 
fact  only  makes  us  regret  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  at  all.  Even  the  gentlest 
animadversions  on  the  Church  were  certain  to  be  miscon¬ 
strued,  and  the  author  should  have  known  it  would  be  so. 
Only  a  month  or  two  before  the  book  appeared  a  well-known 
and  very  distinguished  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  created  a 
perfect  furore  in  the  Irish  Press  by  expressing  in  a  sonnet 
entitled  ‘  Holy  Ireland,’  published  in  a  College  magazine,  his 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  social 
poverty.  And  Mr.  Young’s  prose  criticisms  were  stigmatised 
as  an  attack  upon  Boman  Catholicism  from  a  Protestant 
point  of  view.  It  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  find  that 
‘  Ireland  in  the  New  Century  ’  has  been  denounced  through¬ 
out  Ireland  with  customary  Hibernian  exaggeration.  It  has 
even  been  made  the  subject  of  uncomplimentary  resolutions 
by  local  bodies  through  the  country,  in  which  the  County 
Councils  are  called  on  to  refuse  any  longer  to  strike  rates  in 
aid  of  the  Department  while  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  remains  at 
its  head.  The  fact  that  these  strictures  are  totally  undeserved 
will  not  prevent  their  attaching  to  the  Vice-President,  with 
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very  unfortunate  results  both  to  his  personal  popularity  and 
to  that  of  the  movement  with  which  he  is  identified. 

The  second  head  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  offending  is  one 
in  which  we  can  less  fully  sympathise  with  him^  even 
though  in  this,  too,  he  is  supported  by  so  keen  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  an  observer  of  Irish  life  as  Mr.  Young.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  understand  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
appeared  desirable  to  ask  whether  the  moral  evolution  of 
the  people  *  has  not  reached  a  stage  where  a  gradual 
‘  relaxation  of  the  disciplinary  measures  by  which  chastity 
‘  is  assured  might  safely  be  allowed,  without  any  danger  of 
‘  lowering  the  high  standard  of  continence  which  is  general 
‘  in  Ireland  ?  ’  But  to  use  language  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  twisted  into  an  expression  of  indifference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  reputation  of  the  Irish  people  for  a 
unique  and  spotless  chastity  was,  we  cannot  but  think, 
extremely  unfortunate.  As  Mr.  Young  has  himself  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  it,  ‘  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
‘  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  the  thing  which  is 
‘  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  the  complete  and 

*  awful  chastity  of  the  people.’  It  has  been  so  for  centuries, 
and  so,  in  despite  of  the  lowering  of  moral  standards  else¬ 
where,  it  remains  on  the  whole  to-day.  It  is  among  the 
compensations  to  Ireland  for  her  industrial  backwardness 
and  lack  of  manufactures  that  the  temptations  of  the 
factory  life  and  of  crowded  city  populations  have  never 
impaired  or  infected  the  great  national  virtue,  which  still, 
as  much  as  when  Moore  sang  of  it  a  century  back,  remains 

*  Erin’s  honour  and  Erin’s  pride.’  It  is  asserted  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  that  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  this 
happy  characteristic  of  the  people  are  austere  to  the  verge 
of  asceticism.  He  describes,  in  a  passage  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accept  as  accurate,  how  *  in  many  parishes  the 

*  Sunday  cyclist  will  observe  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a 

*  normally  light-hearted  peasantry  marshalled  in  male  and 
‘  female  groups  along  the  road,  eyeing  one  another  in  dull 
‘  wonderment  across  the  forbidden  space  through  the  long 
‘  summer  day.’  Mr.  Young  roundly  asserts  that  ‘  the  joy 

*  of  a  whole  country,  very  nearly  of  a  whole  race,  has 
‘  been  killed.’  We  confess  we  think  this  picture  is  very 
greatly  exaggerated.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to 
remedy  national  defects  of  character  and  raise  the  standard 
of  moral  courage  and  self-reliance  among  the  Irish  people, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  better  that  ‘indiscretion,  that 
‘  redeeming  quality  of  all  youth  in  the  world,  should  be 
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‘  penalised  ’  than  that  this  ‘  complete  and  awful  chastity  * 
should  ever  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  virtue 
of  the  Irish  people. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  express  adequately  our  sense  of  the 
injury  which  any  interruption  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
work  must  entail  upon  Ireland.  And  this  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  loss  which  must  accrue  in  a  material  sense 
from  the  arrest  of  the  beneficent  action  of  the  department  in 
the  industrial  developement  of  Ireland,  g^reat  as  that  loss  must 
inevitably  prove.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  as  some  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  critics — many  of  them  observers  who 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  his  present  assailants — 
have  remarked,  there  is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  actual  achievements  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  commensurate  with  the  very  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  which  it  has  the  control  and  which  it  has  not  been 
slow  to  use  freely.  But  it  is  certainly  too  soon  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  so  new  an  organisation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  profit  and  loss  account.  Nobody  supposed,  when 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  passed  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  department  was  constituted,  that  the  Vice-President 
bad  in  his  head  or  in  his  pocket  any  magical  scheme  for  the 
transformation  of  Ireland  into  a  buzzing  hive  of  industry 
with  instantaneous  effects  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  Any  scheme  of  that  kind  would  have  been 
foredoomed  to  failure,  and  justly  derided  as  an  attempt  at 
a  short-cut  to  an  impossible  Utopia.  It  was  not  by  any 
such  method  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  won  that  mea¬ 
sure  of  public  applause  and  confidence  that  had  encouraged 
the  responsible  Government  to  give  him  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  creation  of  the  department  has  afforded 
him.  His  advisers  would  have  been  singularly  unfitted  for 
their  work  if  they  had  not  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  experiments  which  have  not  always  succeeded. 
And  the  Vice-President  would  have  been  thrifty  to  the 
point  of  niggardliness  had  he  required  in  every  instance 
that  the  practical  benefits  of  every  experiment  should  be 
demonstrated  before  it  had  been  tried.  The  department  in 
its  initial  stage  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  look 
for  remedies  and  devise  expedients  for  improving  the  state 
of  agriculture.  This  it  has  done  and  is  doing  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  somewhat  unconventional  manner,  as  Mr. 
Young’s  vivid  description  of  the  methods  of ‘probably  as 
‘  human  an  organisation  as  ever  masqueraded  under  the 
‘  name  of  a  Government  ’  sufficiently  shows.  We  may  quote 
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a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Young’s  book  in  illustration  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  department  has  set  about  its  work 
and  the  ideals  that  have  animated  its  agents ; — 

'  The  task  of  this  department  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
teaching  of  the  Irish  people  how  to  live.  It  is  not  merely  to  foster 
trade  and  industries,  to  help  agriculture  or  to  aasist  enterprise ;  it  is 
literally  to  teach  the  people  to  live.  And,  therefore,  most  wisely  its 
work  has  begun  among  the  very  ibundations  of  economic  and 
social  life.  The  scheme  is  a  gigantic  one.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  too  small 
or  too  big  for  this  unique  department  to  be  interested  in.  It  will 
patiently  explain  to  some  old  lady  living  in  a  mud-cabin  on  the 
mountain  side  how  by  doing  certain  intelligent  things  she  can  get  a 
better  price  for  her  eggs.  It  will  teach  an  ignorant  peasant,  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  farming,  is  trying  to  farm  his  few  acres, 
what  seeds  are  best  suited  to  his  soil,  what  treatment  that  soil  needs  to 
make  it  productive,  how  to  sow  his  crops,  how  to  protect  them  against 
threatened  diseases,  how  to  reap  and  harvest  them.  It  will  not  only 
help  the  people  who  are  making  carpets  by  teaching  them  enlightened 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  it  will  give  them  technical  instruction  in 
the  use  and  preparation  of  dyes,  and  teach  them  drawing  and  design. 
In  a  word,  no  one  who  wants  to  work  and  to  live  in  Ireland  and  who 
goes  for  help  to  it  will  be  refused ;  and  all  over  the  country  its 
activities  are  humming.’ 

We  cannot  better  express  the  policy  of  the  department 
than  by  saying  that  it  has  followed  the  model  of  the  Con¬ 
gested  Districts  Board  (though,  oddly  enough,  that  depart¬ 
ment,  of  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  been  from  its 
beginning  an  active  member,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his 
book),  and  treated  all  Ireland  as  though  it  were  a  congested 
district.  This,  indeed,  having  regard  alike  to  its  poverty 
and  to  the  continued  emigration  of  the  people  from  the 
land  which,  as  things  stand,  is  unable  to  support  them, 
is  no  very  far-fetched  conception  of  the  country.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Young  that,  even  regarded  as 
an  experiment  of  which  the  chances  of  success  or  non¬ 
success  are  no  more  than  even,  the  work  of  the  department 
is  a  hundred  times  worth  doing,  and  that  in  a  country  of 
waning  vitality  and  resources  almost  any  experiment  which 
has  even  a  chance  of  success,  however  costly  it  may  be,  is 
justified.  But  although  such  doubts  as  we  entertain  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  department  are  certainly  not 
based  on  a  distrust  of  its  unconventional  methods,  we  are 
not  concerned  to  deny  that  in  other  respects  it  is  open  to 
criticism  as  occasionally  over-confident  in  its  methods,  and 
too  apt  to  approach  the  problems  of  Irish  agriculture  as 
though  no  one  had  ever  sought  to  grapple  with  them  before. 
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Our  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
his  comrades  must  not  prevent  us  from  saying  frankly  that 
they  unduly  ignore  the  fact  that  much  valuable  work  on 
similar  lines  was  both  inaugurated  and  carried  out  in  Ireland 
fully  half  a  century  ago,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  they  do  so, 
they  tend  to  encourage  extravagant  anticipations  of  the 
results  of  the  present  attempts.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  promoters  of  what  is  rather  grandiloquently  called  the 
Irish  Renaissance  when  we  say  that  up  to  the  present  they 
have  proved  richer  in  ideals  than  in  ideas,  and  that  while 
on  the  practical  side  they  have  not  so  far  been  able,  for  the 
quite  sufficient  reasons  already  given,  to  show  very  tangible 
results,  on  the  theoretical  they  are  a  good  deal  more  in¬ 
debted  to  their  predecessors  than  they  have  chosen  to 
acknowledge  or,  perhaps,  than  they  are  aware.  A  move¬ 
ment  ‘  clearly  based  upon  constructive  thought,  and  express- 
‘  ing  itself  in  a  wide  range  of  fresh  practical  activities  ’  is 
a  movement  of  great  value  and  importance,  but  it  is  not  an 
unprecedented  phenomenon.  Neither  is  the  literary  move¬ 
ment  upon  which  Mr.  Gwynn  lays  so  much  stress,  and  with 
which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  exhibits  so  much  sympathy,  at 
all  so  novel  as  his  book  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 

No  doubt  we  shall  be  at  once  reminded  of  a  cardinal 
distinction  between  all  the  efforts  made  in  the  last  century 
for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  and  those  which  are  now  in 
progress.  The  root  of  the  failure  is  to  be  found,  we  shall  be 
told,  in  the  external  character  of  the  remedies  applied. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  however  excellent  in  their  intention  and 
far-reaching  in  their  effects,  could  not  be  expected,  we  are 
rightly  reminded,  to  produce  any  real  change  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  or  to  exercise  any  healthful  inSuence 
in  the  building  up  of  a  really  sound  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.  The  distinction  between  the  existing  twentieth 
century  movement  and  its  predecessors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  that  the  older  regenerators  of  Ireland  pinned 
their  faith  to  legislation,  and  the  products  of  legislation, 
or  to  the  rigorous  application  of  the  principles  of  abstract 
economics,  whereas  the  apostles  of  the  modern  gospel  rely 
upon  an  esoteric  developement  of  the  character  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  Irish  people  which  shall  in  a  little  time  enable 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

But  though  there  is  something  to  be  urged  in  favour  of 
this  view,  we  must  adhere  to  the  opinion  already  expressed, 
that  the  pioneers  both  of  the  industrial  and  of  the  literary 
movements  have  been  less  than  just  to  their  predecessors. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  yet  the  work  on 
the  ‘  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,’  which  appeared  almost 
sixty  years  ago,  was  a  book  of  great  and  permanent  value, 
which  was  in  its  day  regarded  as  not  less  epoch-making 
than  the  report  of  the  Recess  Committee,  and  became  the 
text  from  which  a  number  of  eminent  Whig  publicists 
preached  many  a  sermon  on  the  economic  salvation  of 
Ireland.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  neglect  to  mention 
in  his  account  of  the  literary  movement  the  great  name  of 
Thomas  Davis,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  history,  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  the  literature  of  Ireland  has  left  an  abiding  mark 
on  the  taste,  opinions,  and  character  of  three  generations  of 
Irishmen.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  add  anything  fresh  to 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  analyses  of  the  industrial  potentialities 
of  Ireland,  and  to  discover  much  in  the  programme  of  the 
National  Literary  Society  or  the  Gaelic  League — beyond  the 
impossible  dream  of  an  Irish-speaking  Ireland  which  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  so  wisely  deprecates— which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  charming  chapter  on  ‘Young  Ireland  at  Work,’ 
in  which  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  has  described  the  literary 
ideals  and  activities  of  Davis  and  his  comrades.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  in  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  his  book,  describes 
in  a  pleasant  paragraph  a  day  in  his  office  and  the  projects 
brought  before  him.  There  is  not  one  among  the  crowd  of 
crude  suggestions  which  he  describes  himself  as  listening  to, 
from  the  utilisation  of  the  bogs  to  the  developement  of  the 
salmon  fisheries,  which  has  any  real  novelty  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Similarly  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  ideas 
underlying  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League  of  which  the 
inspiration  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Davis.  The  work  of  the  department,  so  far  as  it  can  yet 
be  judged,  has  brought  to  light  few  industrial  possibilities 
which  have  not  already  been  exploited  with  more  or  less 
ill-success.  And  ‘  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ’  has  no  more  been 
discovered  by  the  Gaelic  League  than  it  is  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  vague  and  beautiful,  but  joyless,  poetry  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  ideal  is  a  sort  of 
amalgam  of  his  ideas  of  the  industrial  revival  with  those  of 
the  Gaelic  League.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  ideal,  and 
if  we  think  it  right  to  show  that  it  is  not  new,  it  is  only 
because  it  is  well  to  remember  that  what  has  failed  before 
may  fail  again,  even  when  backed  by  the  resources  of  a 
wealthy  public  department  directed  with  all  the  energy, 
ability,  and  enthusiasm  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  at 
bis  command. 
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All  this,  however,  in  no  way  impairs  our  perception  of 
the  great  value  of  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
both  officially  and  unofficially  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
his  associates.  Nor  does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  sincerity  of  the  regret  with  which  we  view  the  character 
of  the  reception  given  in  Nationalist  quarters  in  Ireland 
to  ‘  Ireland  in  the  New  Century.’  For  that  reception 
proves,  unhappily,  that  in  the  Ireland  of  the  twentieth 
century,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  nineteenth  or  any 
earlier  one,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  however  eminent  his 
position,  or  however  earnestly  he  may  have  sought  to  work 
for  his  country,  to  speak  his  whole  mind  with  perfect  candour 
without  the  imputation  of  the  worst  motives.  There  could 
be  no  worse  augury  for  the  future  of  the  country  than  that 
what  is  now  decried  as  *  the  Plunkett  legend  ’  should  be 
destroyed,  merely  because  its  author  has  ventured  to  tell  his 
countrymen  his  real  thoughts  and  to  warn  them  of  some  of 
those  defects  of  character  and  temperament  which  seem  to 
him  likely  to  hinder  the  material  developement  of  Ireland. 
We  have  no  wish  to  be  pessimistic,  but  we  feel  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  this  incident.  For  consider 
the  case.  Here  is  an  Irishman  of  unquestionable  public 
spirit,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  his  country  and  his 
countrymen.  No  one  supposes  that  he  is  animated  by  any 
motive  but  the  simple  desire  of  doing  good,  or  suggests  that 
in  the  tireless  industry  with  which  he  has  applied  himself 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  the  developement  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  native  country  he  has  been  pursuing  any 
selfish  or  sordid  ends.  In  doing  so  he  has  not  hesitated, 
whether  discreetly  or  otherwise  we  need  not  here  inquire,  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  and  forfeit  the  support  of  many 
members  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  by  what  has 
seemed  to  some  a  too  lax  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Unionism.  He  has  shown  by  the  persistent  example  of  a 
prolonged  and  unremitting  devotion  to  the  task  be  has  set 
before  him  that  he  would  allow  neither  the  ties  of  party  nor 
the  narrower  bonds  of  class  prejudice  to  separate  him  from 
any  man  who  was  willing  to  co-operate  in  a  purely  non¬ 
political  and  industrial  undertaking.  He  has  held  out  both 
hands  to  every  man,  friend  or  foe.  Unionist  or  Separatist, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  peer  or  peasant  alike,  who  could 
sufficiently  forget  the  prejudices  of  class,  or  creed,  or  rank, 
or  politics  to  combine  in  a  patriotic  effort  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  Irishmen.  In  the  very  book  which  has  elicited 
from  a  section  of  the  Nationalist  press  such  a  chorus  of 
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vituperation  as,  even  in  Ireland,  appears  extravagantly  exces¬ 
sive,  he  displays  on  every  page  an  almost  painful  anxiety 
not  merely  to  be  just  to  every  one,  but  to  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  any  defect  which  he  is  unable  to  avoid  noticing.  Yet, 
because  in  the  course  of  a  volume  devoted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  work  which  has  so  long  engrossed  all  his  energies, 
and  designed  to  extend  the  area  and  enlarge  the  possibilities 
of  that  work  by  invoking  the  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
a  wider  public.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  ventured  to  lay 
his  finger  on  those  points  in  the  Irish  character  which 
he  has  found  to  conflict  disadvantageously  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  work,  his  whole  organisation  is  covered  with 
derision,  and  he  himself  held  up  to  public  obloquy.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  casual  manifestation  of 
the  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt.  But  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
ugliest  features  of  contemporary  Ireland  that  no  gratitude  is 
shown  and  no  consideration  extended  to  any  one,  no  matter 
what  his  worth  and  eminence,  who  declines  to  echo  all  the 
shibboleths  of  party. 

We  confess  that  we  can  only  hope  rather  than  expect 
that  the  majority  of  those  Nationalists  who  have  hitherto 
been  willing  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  will 
continue  to  accord  him  their  support,  and  will  have  the 
courage  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  attack  which 
has  been  made  upon  him.  Owing  to  the  unchecked  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  purely  political  and  separatist  element 
in  the  Nationalist  party,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  counter¬ 
balancing  influence,  the  voice  which  is  raised  most  loudly 
in  Ireland,  and  unhappily  also  the  voice  which  is  most 
listened  to,  is  the  voice  of  intolerance  and  prejudice,  on 
whichever  side  it  is  raised.  And  the  very  weaknesses  which 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  rebukes  in  his  hook,  ‘  the  lack  of  moral 
‘  courage,  independence,  and  self-reliance,’  which  every  one 
who  knows  Ireland  knows  to  be  the  besetting  failing  of 
her  people,  prevent  any  efiFective  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  both  dislike  and  disbelieve  in  the  extremists. 
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aet.  XII.— free  trade  and  the  position  of 
PARTIES. 

Hansard’s  Parliamentary  D^ates.  1904. 

rjlHE  free-trade  cause  wins  all  along  the  line  ! 

Out  of  a  vast  mass  of  detail,  and  from  amidst  all  the 
confusion  of  disputed  facts  and  opposed  statistics,  certain 
broad  features  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal  policy  have  most 
unfavourably  impressed  themselves  on  the  imagination  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  In  consolidating  the  Empire, 
and  in  recasting  its  constitutional  framework,  should  this  be 
found  necessary,  regard  must  of  necessity  be  paid  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom  not  less  than 
to  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  King’s  dominions.  For 
a  great  and  common  purpose  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  people  of  our  great  colonies  are  vnlling,  doubtless, 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  local  advantages.  There  must  be 
some  give  and  take  all  round.  At  the  present  time  people 
at  home  feel,  not  unjustifiably,  that  though  perhaps  they 
talk  less  loudly  about  Empire  than  their  fellow-subjects 
across  the  seas,  they  glory  in  it  quite  as  much,  and  they 
bear  a  great  deal  more  than  their  full  share  of  supporting 
it.  That  very  many  Canadians,  for  example,  are  anxious 
to  see  a  substantial  tax  placed  upon  American  wheat  sold  in 
the  English  market  is  perfectly  natural.  But  many  English¬ 
men  fail  to  perceive  that  an  interest  of  this  kind  is  more 
entitled  to  called  Imperial  than  the  equally  natural  desire 
of  people  at  home  to  purchase  their  fc^stuffs  as  cheaply 
as  they  can.  A  home  interest,  or  a  colonial  interest,  may 
in  its  nature  rather  local  than  Imperial.  Every  colonial 
interest  is  not  necessarily  Imperial,  and  a  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  people  at  home  is  not  necessarily  mere  insular 
selfishness.  It  will  never  be  very  easy  to  reconcile  com¬ 
pletely  conflicting  tariff  interests  throughout  the  wide¬ 
spread  lands  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  a  healthy  Imperial  sentiment  in  the 
Mother  Country  and  colonies  will  best  be  preserved  by 
abstaining  from  forcing  on  a  fiscal  unity  for  which  the 
Empire  is  certainly  not  yet  ripe. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propossd  to  make  a  tax  on  imported 
foodstuffs  the  basis  of  a  system  of  closer  relationship  between 
England  and  her  colonies  is  singularly  unfortunate.  In  the 
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United  Kingdom,  alone  of  all  the  self-governing  communi¬ 
ties  within  the  Empire,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  verging  on  absolute  destitution.  To  tax  the* 
necessaries  of  life  of  the  very  poor,  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  regions  where  there  are  practically  no  poor,  and  where 
there  is  no  poor  mte,  strikes  the  ordinary  Englishman  as 
neither  wise  nor  just.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  that  his 
projects  will  increase  wages,  and  make  employment  more 
constant,  and  that  therefore  working-men  will  be  benefited. 
But  they  do  not  think  so  themselves ;  and  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  argument  has  been  'produced  throughout  the 
debates  in  Parliament  to  show  that  farmers,  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  employers  generally  would  be  willing  or  able  to 
give  better  wages  because  the  new  system  of  taxation  had 
increased  the  price  of  food  and  other  commodities,  or  that 
under  the  new  conditions  there  would  always  be  abundance 
of  work. 

The  corn-tax,  fixed  at  1«.  a  quarter  two  years  ago,  en¬ 
dured  only  twelve  months.  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  advocates 
a  2s.  duty ;  and  his  most  zealous  supporters  are  hopefully 
contemplating  a  much  higher  rate.  The  non-agricultur^ 
industries  have  no  notion  of  tolerating  protection  for  agri¬ 
culture  whilst  their  own  productions  are  left  exposed  to 
foreign  competition.  Conversely,  if  the  manufacturers  are 
gratified  by  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  the  agricultural 
interests  will  undoubtedly  press  their  equal  or  stronger  claims 
to  protection.  Thus  a  corn-tax  involves  a  tax  on  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  a  tax  on  manufactures  involves  a  corn-tax. 
It  has  always  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  just  a 
little  protection,  and  to  stop  there.  It  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
herent  necessities  of  the  case,  not  to  what  protectionists 
describe  as  ‘  free-food  claptrap,’  that  the  broad  issue  of 
Free  Trade  versus  Protection  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the 
corn  duty,  which  is  in  truth  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
bread-tax. 

Free  trade  will  be  saved,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
For  that  the  country  will  owe  small  thanks  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Balfour  has  written  a 
pamphlet,  and  has  made  a  speech  at  Sheffield,  to  which  he 
constantly  refers  as  embodying  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  He  has  made  further  speeches  at  Bristol, 
at  Manchester,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
making  at  all  more  definite  the  hazy  statements  which  fell 
from  him  at  Sheffield.  In  Parliament,  under  pressure,  indi¬ 
vidual  Ministers  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  declare 
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that  the  Government  is  not  in  favour  of  the  corn  duty,  is 
not  in  favour  of  colonial  preference,  is  not  in  favour  of  a 
general  import  duty  on  foreign  manufactures.  The  natural 
conclusion  Avould  be  that  the  Goveniment  is  opposed  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  of  which  these  are  the  three 
principal  heads.  They,  however,  refuse  to  allow  the  House 
of  Commons  to  adopt  a  resolution  affirming  this  position  in 
plain  English;  and  they  give  tariff  reform  candidates  the 
full  support  of  the  Government  wherever  such  a  candidate 
has  a  chance  of  success. 

In  sober  truth,  Mr.  Balfour  at  Sheffield  propounded  no 
policy  at  all.  He  merely  suggested  an  expedient;  and  upon 
this  expedient  the  life  of  the  Ministry  depends.  The 
official  view  of  the  political  situation  is  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  is  ‘not  before  the  country.’  It  will  not  be 
before  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  earliest, 
till  the  general  election  after  next.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
unnecessary  for  any  statesman,  candidate,  or  elector  to  have 
any  opinions  upon  it  at  present.  His  own  policy  of  *  Fiscal 
‘  Reform  ’  is  the  only  authorised  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party  concerning  which  the  electorate  is  to  be  consulted  at 
the  general  election,  and  this  policy  only  means  that  the 
British  Government  is  to  obtain  ‘  freedom  to  negotiate  ’  on 
tariff  matters  with  foreign  nations.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
pointed  out  a  hundred  times  that  the  British  Government, 
subject  to  parliamentary  approval,  is  absolutely  free  to 
negotiate  at  pi’esent  with  foreign  nations — a  freedom,  how¬ 
ever,  which  will  be  greatly  limited  if  preferential  arrange¬ 
ments  are  entered  into  with  our  colonies.  All  this  make- 
believe,  though  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the 
moment  in  playing  the  party  game  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  entirely  fails  of  effect  upon  the  electorate.  Since 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign,  the  protectionists  within  the 
Conservative  party  have  gained  the  predominance,  they 
have  captured  the  caucuses,  and  they  have  done  their  best 
in  spite  of  occasional  protests  from  the  wiser  heads  among 
them  to  identify  Conservatism  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  And  as  this  process  continues,  the  Conservative 
party  steadily  loses  its  hold  on  the  constituencies. 

Amongst  Liberal-Unionists  the  free  traders  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  more  able  to  make  a  strong  stand. 
There  is  something  inherently  absurd  in  Liberals  of  any 
kind  adopting  protection  as  one  of  their  political  principles. 
But  here,  as  with  Conservatives,  ‘  the  machine  ’  works  as  it 
is  directed  to  work.  Between  the  Conservative  machine 
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and  the  Liberal-Unionist  machine  there  is  nowadays  no 
difference  of  tendency  whatever.  Each  is  worked  under 
practically  the  same  direction  for  practically  the  same  ends. 
But,  nevertheless,  in  the  central  Liberal-Unionist  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  local  Liberal-Unionist  associations  there  is 
keen  and  widespread  dissatisfaction.  Liberal-Unionists  of 
mark,  who  in  the  past  have  done  much  to  create  these 
associations,  are  now  leaving  them  altogether,  or  are  holding 
aloof,  whilst  the  rank  and  tile  of  Liberal-Unionist  electors 
are  quietly  all  over  the  country  in  thousands  rejoining  the 
Liberal  party. 

We  wonder  how  much  longer  it  will  be  possible  for  people 
to  blind  themselves  to  facts.  It  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  wish  to  start  a  protectionist  pro¬ 
paganda,  and  that  his  real  aim  was  limited  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  of  Imperial  fiscal  unity.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  recent  elections  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  strength  of  his  backing  in  the  constituencies  comes 
from  those  whose  simple  wish  it  is  to  use  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodities  which 
they  have  to  sell.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry,  dwelt  upon  the  great  public 
advantage  that  would  ensue  from  high  prices  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  which  apparently  only  a  system  of  protec¬ 
tion  could  restore  and  maintain.  Then  and  there,  however, 
the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  had  his  reply 
from  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  James  Kitson,  as  well 
qualified  as  any  man  in  England  to  speak  for  those  great 
industries,  and  these  he  maintained  had  grown  and  flourished 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  reason  of  our  free-trade 
system.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  many  manufacturers 
have  become  bitten  with  the  desire  to  exclude  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  this  country  with  their  own  finished  products. 
In  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  producers  like  the 
British  mine-owner  and  the  British  sheep-farmer  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  fiercest  competition  from  foreign  ore  and 
foreign  and  colonial  wool,  whilst  the  manufactured  article 
is  to  have  the  British  market  to  itself  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  warned  off !  Where,  however,  in  all  this 
does  the  British  public  come  in  ?  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  have 
to  make  many  speeches  before  he  can  convince  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  that  dear  clothing  and  dear  bread  are  objects 
proper  to  be  aimed  at  by  fiscal  adjustments,  though  no 
doubt  he  will  find  many  manufacturers  and  farmers  to  meet 
him  in  his  *  fiscal  reforms  ’  half  way. 
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The  fiscal  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr. 
Morley’s  amendment  to  the  Address  was  maintained  at  a 
very  high  level,  and  has  done  excellent  service  in  bringing 
before  the  public  the  main  features  and  the  true  turn¬ 
ing  points  of  the  controversy,  which  the  speeches  made  to 
party  gatherings  in  the  country  had  tended  to  obscure. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  whole 
debate  was  that  no  oue  of  any  standing  or  mark  gave  his 
avowed  support  to  the  Chamberlain  policy.  Probably  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  approached  most  nearly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain ; 
but  even  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  corn 
duty,  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State’s  plan  of  colonial  preference.  No  one  attempted  to 
show  that  protectionist  countries  get  admission  into  markets 
from  which  our  own  free-trade  country  is  excluded.  No 
one  attempted  to  show  how,  had  we  been  a  protectionist 
country,  we  should  have  prevented  the  more  rapid  propor¬ 
tionate  growth  of  countries  like  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  which  have  developed  new  resources.  No  one 
showed  that  in  protected  countries  periods  of  depression 
were  less  common,  or  less  severe,  than  with  ourselves. 
Whilst  it  was  abundantly  proved  that,  as  regards  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  rate  of  wages  and  amount  of  leisure, 
our  working-men  are  infinitely  better  off  than  those  of  any 
European  country.  In  the  great  controversy  between  free 
trade  and  protection  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
no  one  boldly  to  argue  the  case  which  Conservative  caucuses 
and  electors  were  supporting  in  the  country.  Ministers 
recognised  this  clearly  enough.  They  were  nervously 
anxious  to  give  to  the  Chamberlain  policy  the  go-by.  ‘  It 
‘  was  not  before  the  country.  It  was  not  the  issue  before 
‘  the  House  of  Commons.’  The  only  question  was  whether 
the  House  and  country  were  for  or  against  ‘  fiscal  reform,’ 
for  explanation  of  which  inquirers  were  directed  to  the 
SheflSeld  speech.  Mr.  Balfour,  unfortunately  absent  from 
the  fiscal  debate  on  the  Address,  could  say  no  more  than  this 
when  he  took  part  in  the  renewed  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  a  later  date.  And  so  the  matter  stands. 

Let  us  then  take  stock  of  the  position.  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  Upon  the  question  of  free  trade  versus  protection 
the  Ministry  has  broken  up,  and  the  Unionist  party  itself 
stands  on  the  very  verge  of  disruption.  The  Cabinet, 
constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  cannot  possibly  enjoy  the 
same  credit  either  with  Parliament  or  with  the  country  that 
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Unionist  administrations  have  heretofore  possessed.  No 
ministry  could  afford  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  three 
years  to  lose  such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  and 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  the  one  House,  and  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  the  other,  without  being  greatly 
weakened.  It  is  no  undue  disparagement  of  their  successors 
to  hold  that  they  are  not  the  equals  of  the  men  who  have 
gone.  A  prime  minister  can  indeed  always  fill  a  place  or 
places  somehow ;  but  political  standing,  personal  weight  in 
Parliament,  some  sort  of  reputation  outside,  have  heretofore 
been  generally  considered  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  neces< 
sary,  qualifications  for  holding  the  highest  political  offices 
under  the  Crown.  In  any  party  the  number  of  such  men  is 
limited.  Mr.  Balfour  did  the  best  he  could  in  circumstances 
of  much  difficulty ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  last 
year,  whilst  at  one  end  of  the  scale  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  in  a  Ministry  clearly 
tending  towards  protection,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
younger  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  shown 
most  brilliancy  and  political  ability  were  almost  without 
exception  free  traders,  and  were  therefore  equally  unavailable 
for  strengthening  his  administration  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Government,  which  after  the  last  general 
election  reckoned  its  majority  at  120,  is  now  hardly  able  with 
the  utmost  pressure  to  get  into  the  Lobby  a  majority  of 
fifty  in  a  full  House !  To  all  appearance  the  party  is  very 
much  weaker  in  the  country  than  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  dread  of  dissolution  and  the  natural  dislike  of 
free-trade  Unionists  to  vote  against  a  Unionist  Government 
tend  to  conceal  the  general  distaste  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
fiscal  programme. 

Free  timers  who  are  also  Unionists  have  been  very  loth, 
and  are  still  loth,  to  make  a  final  breach  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  with  the  party  which  he  leads.  It 
is  in  his  power  still  to  reassure  them.  The  time  has  come 
when  he  must  make  his  choice  between  supporting  and 
opposing  the  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  objections  to  that  policy  have  appeared  so  far  to  be 
of  a  merely  temporising  character.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come,  he  seems  to  say,  for  so  large  a  change.  Let  us  then 
take  only  a  short  step  forward  in  the  meantime.  When  the 
missionary  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  converted  a 
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majority  of  liis  countrymen,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sweep 
away  the  free-trade  doctrine  and  system  to  which  at  present 
the  British  people  are  so  strangely  attached.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  do  his  best  to  minimise  his  demands,  and 
that  Mr.  Balfour  will  talk  less  of  ‘  fiscal  revolution.’  The 
question,  however,  about  which  free  traders  are  anxious  is 
not  the  length  of  the  step  to  be  taken  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  direction  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move.  Free 
traders  can  no  longer  implicitly  trust  the  Government. 
When  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  points 
out  some  objections  to  the  Chamberlain  policy,  a  supporter 
immediately  behind  him  declares,  without  rebuke,  that  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be 
taken  as  an  ‘  interim  report,’  and  in  no  way  represents  the 
final  views  of  the  Government.  When  again  Mr.  Cripps,  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Ministry,  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
speech  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  that  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  are  identically  the  same  in  spirit  and  intention,  the 
Prime  Minister  listens  to  him  without  even  a  gesture  of 
dissent.  Free  traders  call  to  mind  the  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  mission  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  resignation,  and  the  evident  purpose  with 
which  his  son  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
least  suspicious  of  men  can  hardly  feel  sure,  having  regard 
to  still  more  recent  events  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  able  or  willing  to  give  effective 
opposition  to  pressure  brought  upon  him  by  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Chamberlain  programme. 

It  was  made  evident  last  autumn  that  there  was  no  longer 
room  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry  for  statesmen  who  believed 
in  free  trade  and  thought  it  worth  a  sacrifice.  Has  the 
time  come  when  there  is  no  longer  room  for  free  traders 
in  the  Unionist  party?  We  hope  not.  But  unless  Mr. 
Balfour  speaks  out  frankly,  and  speaks  out  soon,  it  will  be 
with  reference  to  free  trade  and  protection  that  the  two 
great  political  parties  will  be  divided  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Free-trade  Unionists  are  a  very  numerous  and  a 
very  powerful  body.  Are  they  to  be  forced  into  opposition 
to  the  Government  ?  That  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  If  Mr.  Balfour  chooses  to  identify  his  party 
or  to  allow  it  to  be  identified  with  the  protectionism  that  is 
placed  before  the  electorate  by  tariff  reformers,  and  the 
adherents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  rupture  is  inevitable. 
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In  that  case  free- trade  Unionists  must  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  defeat  a  policy  which  they  believe  would  bring 
irreparable  mischief  upon  the  State.  They  are,  moreover, 
determined  not  to  allow  their  Unionism  to  be  made  a 
pretext  for  furthering  a  policy  of  protection  with  which  it 
has  no  connexion  whatever.  That  the  policy  of  maintaining 
the  Union  should  be  linked  with  a  fiscal  policy  so  essentially 
retrograde  as  the  revival  of  protection  is  indeed  lamentable. 
It  is  not  free  traders  who  are  jeopardising  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

Those  who  have  seen  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  political  and  parliamentary  leadership  will  best 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  troubles  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proceedings  have  brought  upon  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour’s  duty,  if  he  could,  to  preserve 
the  party.  And  so  far  he  has  succeeded,  though  he  has  lost 
many  supporters,  in  averting  complete  rupture.  But  this 
has  only  been  accomplished  by  the  Government  maintaining 
an  attitude  of  studied  ambiguity  upon  the  fiscal  question. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  has  not  con¬ 
verted  the  country,  has  enlisted  in  his  enthusiastic  support 
the  more  Conservative  elements  of  the  Unionist  party ;  and 
for  the  most  part  he  now  has  at  command  the  services  of  the 
Conservative  organisations.  He  is  recognised  naturally  as 
the  leader  of  the  protectionist  party.  Should  that  party 
prevail  at  the  general  election  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
necessarily  be  the  statesman  to  whom  the  country  would 
turn  to  carry  into  effect  his  fiscal  projects.  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  programme  is  before  us  all.  Little  as  we  agree  with 
him,  we  fully  admit  that  his  policy  is  intelligible  and  con¬ 
sistent,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  *  fiscal  revolution,’ 
for  it  involves  a  complete  reversal  of  the  principles  and 
practice  approved  by  all  our  statesmen  for  the  last  half- 
century.  The  position  of  free  traders  is  also  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible.  If  free  trade  was  necessary  and  of  advantage  to 
this  country  in  the  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  it  is  in  their 
opinion  more  than  ever  so  to-day.  To  exclude,  or  obstruct, 
or  hamper,  commodities  coming  to  the  British  market, 
because  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  is  no  true  imperialism. 
If  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  maintain  its  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy,  it  must  continue  to  be  the  market  of 
the  whole  world.  A  great  gulf  of  principle  divides  pro¬ 
tectionists  from  free  triers. 

That  there  was  anything  in  the  condition  of  this  country 
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to  make  it  right  and  wise  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  revive  this 
very  old  controversy  we  do  not  believe.  In  our  opinion  this 
revival  has  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  country  and  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  disastrous  to  the  Unionist  party.  There 
is  no  use,  however,  in  complaining  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  State  finds  itself.  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  have  to  face  it  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  time 
for  manoeuvring,  for  party  management,  is  past.  What  the 
country  has  a  right  to  know  is  the  mind  of  the  Government 
on  the  merits  of  the  greatest  question  which  for  the  last 
dozen  years  at  least  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen. 
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